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about a \ ear and are then distributed amonq: the dead man's brothers o; children \ clnld tlius of ten mhei its nuinv \mv es 


INTRODUCTION 

By A. C HADDON, Sc.D., F R S. 


T he clu\ip iciuark i' oltcii 
ina(k“ I'ourerninc a peojik’ 
whom it is' ^iiu,i;ht ti.i (U'parauc 
that " nianni.'i'> tlify ha\’f hoik- 
and tliL'ir custom'' are bed'tly, 
and ait old writei oui'e referred 
to " Ye bea-the Device' ot ye 
Heathen " '['hi' i' too fre- 

quently the attitude that the 
>uperior pei>on take' when 
speaking of, or- dealing c\itli, 
what he i' pita'ed to term " the 
lower order, or " the inferior 
race'." He 'ct' up hi' inherited 
standard of hte a' the ortlnxlo.x 
one and di'ini"!'' all otliei- 
if not with contempt, at all 
eeeiits uitli di'damful loleram e 
Thoiiyh nc)t vet extiin't amony 
us. till' chi" of pet'Ciii, it 1 ' to 
be hoped, i~ becominy rarer, or 
at ally rate h-'' iu'i'tcut, and a 
more humane way ot iv'e.irdmtr 
our tellow-meii 1' m.ikiiie it'ell 
hit. The self-xiti'lied attitude 
seems to be inisre paitwularly a 
frailty of the 'O-i .illeil Anulo- 
Saxon lace amciiie We-tiin 
poispleS tiiid the It "Oil thai- 



\N INniXTIcax CEREMON'i 

1 he r>-ji a ot tti' •b>-iiji’-. d tiiht',..: Nt-. >out!i Wilt-isoonrccfed 

v.itH a societ' whose mrinbeis ire pled-ted ‘o secirc'- Hte peraltv foi an\ breach 
,'t , ' rules d'-ath 



ii Customs of the World 

one has to learn is to look for the wheat among the tares and not to condemn the good along 
with the bad. 

It should never be forgotten, however, that what seems good to us may ■'eem bad to others, 
and vice versa — good and bad are relative and variable terms ; on the whole the best v orking 
hypothesis, at all events for the ethnologist, is that in any given case actions approved of by a 
community are good, while antisocial actions are bad. 

We have onh’ to look around us to see how potent custom is. That bad form rs worse than crime 
is not merelv a cvnical jest, for both express the social instinct ; bad form is an antisocial action 
in a limited and artiticial societv, wrong-doing is what the community as a whole regard as antisocial. 
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RELIGIOUS CU5TO.M. 

On the mornin!; previous to a Bielon Pardon, which is a pili;i imairc to some consecrated place, girls ol the village seek the 
anc.ent churches, where thev engage ir. ptaver The interior ol the Church ot St Jean du Dmgl. here illustrated, contains a 
fingt-r of St John the Baptist 

anil crime i- a wrong-dome that i' etrongiv reprobated and severely puui'hcd by what powcuo thcie 
be. It i- but a ipieotion ot \'alue'. I lie 'oliilaritv of any community, whetlicr it be a family of 
children, a oi hdul , from the children'' point of viewi, a gang of thieves, a 'ocietv, or a trades union, 
depend' on it' nunihe!' keefiiiig unwritten or coditied rule'. In 'ome rU'e' they may be puerile, 
in other' detrimi ntal to those outside the I'ommnnitv, but in all cases they are suppO'Cd to benefit 
or strengthen that particuLir conimumtx'. 

The 'tuih' (>t the I ii'toni' ot bat kward rare' i' of eipial value with that of any group of people, 
however civilizeil it mav be. hustom i', m fact, unwritten law ; indeed, our common law is enshrined 
custom, as it is based on the wimt ot our .\nglo-Saxon forefather', thougli moulded by Xorman 
law-vet'. 
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EXPIATION CUSTOM. 

It was customary for a man of the lower classes of Hindus to s\Ning to their deity Mariatale in furtherance of a vo>\, or in 
expiation of an offence. As, however, this was effected by placing iron hooks through the muscles of the back it was forbidden 
by law, and noiv a hgure named Sidi \’iranna is swuncr instead 

Custom is made up of (:u--tom>, and when cour-idering the latter we mu^t not be content with 
wondering at their ^trangeness, or apfrarent fntilitv, but must attempt to get as it were beliind 
them and to diitan'er what tliev rcailv mean and how thev affect society. 

The manner.-' and cu-^tmn^ of a people depend primarily upon the natural conditions under which 
tliey li\’e. In a tropiiial jungle, where food of ^ome kind or another is practically always attainable, 
an individual or a famil\' can li^■e witiiout fear of star\-ation, and is independent of otliers ; indi- 
vi(luali''tic liabit-' thu^ tend to jnvdoininatc and a lack of -ocial coJie.-'ion is cliaracteristic of these 
savage^. \ ery dilfeiaiit i'. it for tlie (iweller-' in Arctic rcgiou,-’. lake the deui/en-' iif the jungle 
tlie\’ are luinter-', but in tlieir ca^e individualmm would .--pell ruin. The climate and geographical 
condition> are -o --evere that a 'olitarN' man or famih' could not ncige a '-iici'e'-lul -'truggle against 
the inhospitable eiicdronnieut. .An acLidciit or bad luck means immediate starvation, hence com- 
nuini'tic prai tii e-' are a nece'-it\- : he who Ini' shares with him who has not, at any time the tables 
may be reversed, and, at all co-ts, the strength of the community must be maintained. Their 
hospitality, friendliue"-, ah-'em e ot ji-al(>i!'\-, ami ( heerUilnc" may be traced ver\’ largeh' to the 
direct effect of their environment. 

The geographical c<iiUoil, a' it i- --ometime- termed, i-- naluralh' mure marked among tliO'e 
peoples who ha\e not adcanevi far in < ivihzation, but the control i-' never ab'ciit, tliongh its eftect 
upon I U'tom- hecoiuL-- nwre and iu<ar m ghgihle ( )ne e.xumple niU'-t -uftii.e to illu-trate the eftect 
of environment on eu-toni'. .Ann.ng the mar.iudnig nomad- of We-tern .Sahara, whom the .Arabs 
h.ive named 'lawaiel^, eg ' ( lod-tor-.ikeii," iviiv man wear- a e'lotli acros- hi- fai.e, which i- never 
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removed ; originallv it wa-^ probablv a device to protect the face from driving sand and possibly the 
glare oi the desert, but tlie habit of wearing the liUiam ha-' become ^o engrained that a fawarek (or 
Tuareg I consider' it grosslv imniode't to show his face even to members of hi.' own family. 

The mode of life of a people induce' 'pecial cu'toms. which in many CU'C' are complicated by 
practices that can best be termed religious or magico-religions, and, as we shall see, these seem to 
be so bound up together in the native mind that they cannot be considered apart. The hunters in 
the Guiana forests grow 'ovcral varieties of a plant called caladiiim, each variety being a bena or 
charm to assist him in the taking of a particular kind of ,game. A higher stage of religious 
observance is found among a tribe on the Amazon, who, on h'hing expeditions, place in the prow of 
the canoe the image of a god holding a hsh ; when out of U'c thc'c, and similar images, are 
stowed awa\' in ba'kets ; when the expeditions prove nn'Ucce"fiil the images are thrown a'ide 
and replaced bv others. A yet higher 'tage oecurred among the Induin' of Nicaragua, who 
collected the clotted blood of the (piarrv when the can'a'S wd' cold, and wrapped it in a cloth, 
which was placed in a basket and suspended m the air as an <itteiing to tlie gods ot tlie deer and 
rabbit respectively. 

Where food is ca'ily obtained, as in fertile countries, the occupational customs of the hunter 
mainly have reference to increasing his own effp leiu t or to reitdet iug the game more easily approached. 
On the steppies of Australia, which are 'ubject to tre<ineut and ottvn prolonged drought, the actual 
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REIJGIOL'S CEREMONY. 

bservar.cf i? connected the trttm-, oi am < slnj -worship No woman or child is allowed to witness 

swird ohiects such as the o\ai red ochied stone \vhicK the toremost performer is holding between 
ttion shovs" membf-is ot the Umbaia tribe, who are celebrating the FK. Lizard and V^aliabt totem« 
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abundance of tlie game is of prime consequence. It is there that we find numeroiw and otten 
elaborate ceremonies which have for their recognized aim an increase in the supply of food. 
These people have a totemic organization ; that is, every conunuiiity i-^ divided into a number 
of groups or clans, each of which ha-- one. or sometimes more than one. animal or plant (more rarely 
it is an inanimate object) which is so intimately associated with it that the human beings and the 
totems, as thev are called, are regarded as being definitely related to one another. For example, 
the emu people are actual relatives of emus, typicallv they may not injure, kill, or eat 

emus. All the human mem- 
ber? of an emu clan are 
brothers anil sisters, and no 
marriage is permitted between 
them, though thev mav be 
ab^oluteh' unrelated so far as 
blood kinship is concerned ; 
this rule and those of mutual 
friendship and hospitalitv hold 
good between the emu people 
of another tribe, even should 
there be enmity between the 
two tribes. Each totem clan 
has its sacred ground, and 
among many tribes it is the 
custom for annual ceremonies 
to take place at these spots, 
which are performed by tile 
old men of tlie clan for the 
purpose of increasing tlie 
abundance of their totem 

-Analogous practices ha\'e 
been noted elsewhere, but 
nowhere to the same extent 
as in Au'tralia. Unite a 
considerable portion of the 
food supply of the .\ustralian 
aborigines is proi ided for by 
these means. Where rain is 
so important it is not sur- 
prising to find the existence 
of rain claiis. In one of the 
rain-totem ceremonies >ong' 
are 'Ung m wlrnh the phiiutiic cal! ot the jiloi'er continualh' rei'urs. This ea'ili' explained, 
'■ince in Central Aii'tr.iha the ciw of the plover is freqnenth' heard just before rain falls, therefore, 
aririie' the native, the ram F the eltei t and the plover-call the cause. 

I he petty gardener ot vaiiis ,uid 'Wet t jiotatoe' m Uceania rarel\- requires lielp. except perhaps 
ill felling the juimle, lor thw, as well .is liouse-building, hi' IriemK lend a hand, the meal at the end 
and the expei tation oi sumlur s,.rvii e in n turn 'iiflii iiig for pavineut. On the other hand, the 
I ontrol of the 'Uppl\- ot wal.u tor irrigating paili-fteld' neeessUates a strong s,„ ud orgauization, with 
detmite ruli ~ and o culatioiis : tlie mltivatiou ot riee turtherinore ileniand' 'ucli continuous labour 
that the lite lit the lanulv is largely c ontrollt d by it. The habit' of pastoral peoples luive a general 
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This man. a noted cattie-thief and robber of Yunnan. \\as condemned to be 
exhibited publiciv m this oa^e for three \\eelvs Sometimes the piece of wood on 
which the ciiminal tests his feet, at the bottom of these cases, is withdrawn, and 
stran?ju!at3on results Under the new pena! code this punishment is made illegal 
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DEATH CUSTOM. 


In Burma the more important the person the longer he is kept Ijing in state after death previous to cremation 
I ustration s ou s the late archbishop, who remained embalmed for two years before the ceremony took plac 


The 


similaiit_\, necessarily modified by the kind of flock and the number of the beasts : indeed, many 
of the cu'toms of the patriarchs of old are retained by the Bedouin of Arabia and find numerous 
parallels among the nomad herders of tlie A-'iatic -steppes. Tills per'-i,--tencc of custom not due 
to an\ m\stic property of the " East, but is merely the result of the permanence of geographical 

condition'^ and the suitability of the custom^, to that mode of life. To take another social type 

the herder- of donie-ticated cattle who practise a little agriculture. Here we find a remarkable 
analogy in custom- between the Zulu.- and -imilar Bantu tribe- of South Africa, on the one hand, 
and the Ancient Berman- as <le-cnbed by Tacitu-, on the other ; between these peoples, so widely 
separated in -pace and time, there cannot have been anv cultural contact. 

I he regulation of the family ami -ocial organization generally cannot be profitably -tudied 
entirely apart from the mode of life of a people, though other influences hat’e tiiidoubtedlv to be 
taken into con-ideratiou. 


We now recognize that, under -uitable condition-, the earth yield- her increase to the labour 
of man : all he ha- to do i- to pertorni hi- Iiortic'ulttiral or agneiiltural dutie- at the proper time in 
a suitable manner. For ti-, in the pre-i nt day, religion intervene- -olely when there i- too mtieli 
or too little ram, and then but rarel\- : tlii- wa- not formerly the ca-e however, and European folk- 
lore remind- u- how large a part magieo-reiigioii- practice- played in the every-dav life of the rural 
population. Rite- win. li our ance-tor- perlornied -onie two tliou-aud vear- ago, and which -till 
per-i-t, do 111 an attenuated lorm in r, mote places form a dailv routine of exisUn- -ava^e- \ 
native may pick up a ,-tone that looks like a vam and, not unnaturallv con-idering that theme is a 
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relation between the outward appearance and real nature of an object, he places it in hi^ vain garden, 
a good crop reinforces his belief, and the formal planting of the vain stone in his garden with a 
simple ritual becomes part of his normal gardening operations. Originallv, garden charms of this 
kind are doubtless impersonal objects which are supposed to be efficacious through a believed simi- 
larity ; they are, m fact, what we call charms and act through what we term magic ; but not in- 
frequently we find that thev receive individual names, in which ca'O thev mav be slightlv wrought, 
often with a human face or rudelv shaped into a human form. In many cases it is not clear whether 
the human form has been gradually evolved, as it were, and with it the idea of a personality, or 
whether the stone or wood has been dehnitelv carveil to vi--ualize or per'-omfv a non-human entity 
who is believed to have influence over garden- in general or some crop in particular. In either 
case the transition has been made from aid through an impersonal object to aid through a personal 
object, which, according to Professor J. G. Frazer, i- the e—ential distinction between magic and 
religion. The ripening of wild fruits, or the pro(liiction of a bountiful crop, ina\- he obtaineil bv 
similar means, or even more elaborate methods may be emploved. 'seasonal dance- b\' detinite 
performers in special costume- may take place ; when, as soiiietime- happen-, the\’ wear ma-ks 
with human face- we may su-pect that the ritual has a detinite religion- -ignihcam.’e. 

Ec'ery savage know- that rain is es-ential to his vegetable food supply, and, as we haw -een, 
even the Australian who does not cultivate the soil may take measure- to produce ram. It is 
worthy of note that ram is never " made ’’ in tlie <Iry -eason, but only tluring the rain\- -ea-on, 
more especial!}’ at it- beginning. The Huichol- of Me.vico havr’ goil- of the element- and pertorm 
ceremonies to gain the neetlod rain ; but, in addition, a large number of their decorative de-igns, 
especially those on garments, are symbols, and it i- -carcely an e.xaggeration to -a}' that tliey are 
clothed with prai’er. From the symboli-m of the Huiclwl- it inu-t be inferred tliat the main 
consideration of all their pra\er- i- food. The mean- of -ei uring goi.xl (.rop- i- rain : therefore, most 
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of their prayers ask for rain. In the burning deserts of Xew iVIexico and Arizona the Pueblo 
Indians cultivate crops in river valleys, often at a great distance from their villages. Nowhere in 
the world are there so many and such prolonged ceremonies, furnished with barbaric pomp and 
circumstance, which ultimately resolve themselves into praver for rain. 

The Servians, in time of drought, strip a .girl, clothe her from head to foot in .grass, herbs and 
flowers, even her face being hidden by them. Thus disguised, she is called the Dodola, and goes 
through the village with a troop of girls. They stop before every house ; the Dodola dances, while 
the other girls form a ring round her, singing one of the Dodola songs, and the housewife pours a 
pail of water over her. 

It is, however, when we turn to the life of the individual that we find the most remarkable 


A 



In the Southein bhan States ot Burma the 


natives, instead ot rowing with their hands, alwa>s row with their feet, vshich 
the> aie able to do Jot many houis 


cu'toiU'-, Lite i-- my-'tenou'- to all, aii<l i ertain plia'Cr- of the life of the individual are traught 
with ilangeis which have '-oniehuw or other to be avoided, or the\' mark an entrance into .i new 
'ocial condition for which prepai atioii ha-' to be maile bv liieati' of deliiiite rites. 

It i' a ehara' teri'tie of tho'e backwaid jieoph whom we an- plea^-ed to rail 'avage>, that the c laun- 
of the .'oeial group to which eacdi pei>oii belongs are paramount, the clan, local group, or tribe i- all- 
iniportaiit, the indi\'i<lual ht’y '■c i- ot litth' aeeijiiiit I'.vi ept a-- a iiienihi'i' ot a group. In inaiiv i a^e> 
too the tamilv i-^ nut of much iinj. ortain o. -oinctiiue' ot iiom- at all, tor it i- tregueiitlv divided 
agam~t it^elt, pai’-f belonging to oiir gioiii) ami tlie re-t to .uiotln r , thim a hither and hn 'Oim 
may lind tin ni't-lw' on aiuagoni-ti' 'idc' in a (puirivl. Thi' inav reaililv occur among pieople fcjr 
whom ilc-i out i' roi koiiod .m the lom.iie -ido ,uid tie- pan iit' mint bolong to ditfeivut i laii^ or 
luoal group-. In -tich a ca-e, v, lyn th. n- i- a .piarrol Iv-tweeti the wite'- group and that ot her 
hu--b.ind. rho ohildn n who m i i ".inlv holone to their motlior'- croup h.i\'i‘ to take that -ide 





1 he skull of a hippopotamus brought before the king to shov% the prowess of the tribesmen The animal took over 
one thousand men five da>s to eject from its lair in the reeds of a wide deep river. The head decorations of the hunters 
are banana leaves, the sign of victory 


As ha-, alrearh' been stated the sense of solidaritv is common to mankind : nmvhere is it stronger 
than among 'a\'agc' : and not a few cii'toms are concerned with the strengthening of this ...eiise 
of solidarity. Ornaments, dotliing, and various mutilations of the body are outward and visible 
sic'H'- of what an American 'ociologl't terni' " the (:on'-ciou>nes~ of kind.” In these, a' in other 
matters, the iiidi\ idnal ha-^ to confoim to the ii'U.ve of hi' group — nonconformit\- is almO't 
unthinkable. 

Even before birth the wi-lfare ot the child lias to be iroii'idered, and frequently there are food 
restriction' for the parents, especially for the mother. In Guiana, if the lather eat? a paca (a 
rodtiit allied to the guinea-pi, eh the infant’s mouth will protrude, or become 'potteil like the paca, 
wliieli spot' will iiltiiiiatelv become ulcers. Among the Land Dyak' of Borneo, a hu'baiul, 
preMoU' to the birth of a child, may not do work with any 'harp instrument, e.vcept what may 
be ah'olutelv neees'ary for his farm ; he may not tie thin.gs togetlier witli ratans, or strike animals, 
or fire .euii', or do aiu thiny of a violent character, for fear of injuring the child. All these are 
oLn ioU'ly e.xample' oi what i' called sympathetic magic, and the curious custom of couvade, in 
whii'li the hu'band takes td his bed when the wife i' confineil, and 'liortlr- after is waited ujioii 
b\' her, 1' based partly, at leU't, upon the same idea. On the other hand, in IMurrav Island, most 
ol those who are about to beiunie mother' eat the tniiiipet-shell, ;i' tiuit makes a his'iiig 'OUild 
when being roa'ted. and the clnlel i' thereby 'uppo'ed to become a good talker and singer and 
lii'tr'-luneeil. 
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The boylKjod of a >ava,ye pa'"cs liappilv with irresponsibility ami but even the-e have 

their -social use. ^^'lth toy bow ami arrow he perteet- Inm-elt tor tuture huiitiny or warfare, with a 
small fi^h-'pear he learns a useful k-'-son. Other ganies develop the musedes anrl quiekne'-s of eve 
and hand, and >o unconscioudy he i:? preparing lum'-elf for the real bu-sine"- ot life ; but among 
many people^, before he can enter upon the dutie'^ of manhood, important ceremonies have to be 
gone through. As a boy, he mi.xe- with women and plav" with giris ; hke them, he i- ol ver\- little 
social account ; but to be a man i-- a verv ililtereiit matter. With im manhooil i^ a plut'-e ot giowth : 
with many ravages it is a --tate of grace. A bov does nut become a man, lie i' niLide into a man. 
This procc's implies being lunnally received into the comnuinitv of men. It is in these initiation 
ceremonies that the ingenuitv ot the sava.ge is mo't dispLived. 

Sometime^ a \'outh has to be born again bv symbolic act, but very fn.queiitlv he u suppo>ed to 
be killed, the ceremonv being accompanied with realistic detaiU. and the re'Urreetion mangurates 
the new hte that dawim npcm him. In all eases lie luis to put awav iduldish thing--, and in some 
tribes so tar is thi- oblivion of the past carried, that he is suppo-ed to have lorgoticn his own 
laugua.ge <iud h.i' to be re-langht how to spoak. markeil teaturi' of thes.> ceremonies is the 

disciplining of the initiates ; they always have to undergit restraint and pri\Mti(tu. and verv 
frequeiith’ pmn, or even torture, is inllicted in i.n'der to nud<e them bra\'e or to test their braverv. 
Fear-ome inu'ks are generally worn during these rites, and tlieir -eeret names and import are 
communicated to the initiates, (tlijeits wliii h aie jealeii^ly kept scivened from profane eyes are 
shown to them, and their signiiicanci- e.xplained. '1 o take one instance, the bull-roarer, a slat of 
wood tied tc' one end of a string tlie otlier end ot which is lasteiicd to a stiidc, is -hown, an<l they 
arc taught how to whirl this mystic instrument sd as to make it give forth the booming or buzzing 
sound which strikes termr into the lieait' of the uniiiitiatid. We I'nul ihe U'c of the hull-roarer in 
connection with initiation cereninnies in .-Xiistmlia, Xew ('luiiiea, the Nilumon Islands, S(.iuth and 
West Africa, and Biazil. lAeii in tlu- me-t ' ultuicd jH-riod i.i (neck inih/ation there were 
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certain sacred mysteries, during the celebration of which tlie initiates danced, probably in a nude 
condition (as we are told that their bodies were daubed with clay), while they whirled the bull- 
roarer, The parallelism with the initiation ceremonies of the Australians is complete, and it is 
obvious that these and manv other elements in the religious practices and beliefs of the Ancient 
Greeks were survivals of savagerv. The noise made by the bull-roarer is not unlike that of a storm, 
so not unnaturaliv some savages emplov it to raise the wind, as in Torres Straits and South Africa, 
or more frequentlv to produce rain. This was, perhaps, its main purpose in North America, We 
are definitely told that at the snake-dance of certain Pueblo Indians of Arizona, the medicine- 
men tivirled it rapidh' and succeeded in faithfully imitating the sound of a gust of ram-laden wind ; 
as one of the medicine-men explained, bv making this sound thev compelled the wind and rain 



IRI\L CLS'lOM 

This photograph is of great interest, as tt records a modern instance of a trial ordeal in British East Africa Tfie dii>pute. 
which concerned the theft of a cow. was b> this method satisfactoriK settled. 


to come to the aid of the crijps. Even in '-oine saraige communities tlie bull-roarer lias degenerated 
into a plat’thing, ha^ long been the ca-e in oui own counti}-. This insignificant object is perhaps 
the most <1111 lent, '.videh’-spread, and sacred reli.gioiis symbol in the world. 

This, too, is the oi'ca'ion when the moral (ode of the (sommniiit\' is inculcated, ami instruction 
is gi\'en in all that it belioW' a ni.in to know and do. For example, the iiianlv virtues impressed 
on the initiates of the Western Islander' ot Torres .•strait' were . remembrance of admonitions, 
reticeiK e, thoughthilne", respectful behaviour, jirompt obedience, generositv, diligence, kindness 
to parents and other relatiri ' in deed and word, triithhilne", helpfulness, manline", discretion in 
dealing with women, quiet temper. Bravery, ferocitv, endurance of pain and liard'hip, and other 
warlike qualities, were regarded as great virtue'. The prohibitions were agaiii't theft, borrowing 
without leave, shirking dutv, t<ilkativeness, abusive lan.giiage, xiamial, marriage with certain 
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d other ohjects, is a custom widespread arronsjst the South African Bantu Each 
v% o or four dirteient wa\s. hence the extreme comp!eMt> of the art of interpreta- 
ed that another clan would soon arrive and make its suhmission 
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iIllllvidual^, revealing' the sacreil secrets. Careful advice is 
.eivi-n a' to tribal duties ; each iiidnidual niu^t regard the 
tribal eneiiiie- a> hi^ own. Tile tribal conscience of the 
native-^ nt the Papuan Gulf is attuned to Xature's law 

ol the -uiw'ival ol the litle't : per-'Otiid ilc'ire' and all else are 
Miboi'ilinated to the great end ot adding to the strength of 
the tribe. 

I'loin thi'' bidet '-ketch it will be apparent that the 
initiation cereiiionie-' are ot the utino'-t iinportance to the 
'a\ age. It i-- diltii'iilt lor u-- to realize the reverence felt for 
tlie-.e --arred cereinouie-', and it inu't be admitted that this 
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assigned for the cu-'tom anioiiij \'ari()U-' tribi-', but tiii^ not tli.- jiLu c to c iui r into further 
detai!'. Siiffieieilt e\aniple-s have been riiveu to "Itow tliat it i- ])riibable that, whatever inav 
be the case at the present day, the orimii of tattooiin; i- not lo be 'ourtht in (he mere desire to 
beautify the body, but rather that it had a multiple origin m.iiulv tor si,, i.p m- inaei' oueliyious 
purposes, 

lhi~ cunelusion eoni-ernin.y the sisjnilu aui e ol tatioome ni.iv Iv taken 1o .ippK in a r;eueral 
way to methods of aitit'uial deformation ol the per~on 

Alter havitiy iieeii admitted to m.iii's estate, ilie next -o. ml st.'p is maliiniont \'er\' (liteise 
are the wavs lor olu.unini; ,i wile, lletrotiials inav l>e .iii.mu' d between iiilanis, oi i\eii liefore 
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capture, but it is not always clear how far this is a prearranged matter, for the screams, tears, 
or strugglings of the bride are known in some cases merely to be part of the routine. The pur- 
chase of a wife appears to have its origin in the fact that the group or faniilv of the bride loses 
her services, and the payment is, therefore, an indemnification for loss : an exchange of girls 
between the two groups or families generally squares the account. Cases are known where the 
indebtedness of the husband does not cease when the bride-price is paid, but payment has to be 
made for the children as they arrive. Husband-purchase is known in India and elsewhere. 

The last great event in a man s life is his death, and there is a remarkable v’ariation in custom 
with regard to this inevitable climax. There are peoples who appear to think little of it, and dispose 
of the corpse in a very unceremonious manner ; but in the great majority of cases it is felt that 



something mv'teriou'. lia-' taken place. Very widespread is the belief that life should continue 
until old age wear.- out the body, or until a man i-^ killed in warfare. Di^ea^e or accident which 
end in death are regarded a-- being due to the action of --oine malex'olent person or spirit, and when- 
ce er po-'-'ible the tleath ha- to be revenged. A local sorcerer, or more frequentlv one belonging to 
another c onimnmty, j- creihted with the death, and repri-al i'^ made or indemnity claimed. .Manv 
prolonged vendetta' are due to thi' caii'C. whuh, like mowbal!'. increa'C in volume as thev roll 
along. 

A death lui' two U'pei t-, tin per'oiial and the 'Oi i.d. Human nature is prettv much the same 
everywliere . rcLitiW' teel a more or le" inteii'e grief at a death, and the method' of e.xhibiting it 
\ary mainly in detail, sorrow may be expre"ed by mutilation of the mourner — ga'liing the flesh, 
lacerating the ear-, < utting oft the joint of a huger, or in other way' ; 'Ometime- the blood is allowed 
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The festival ot the F’a?~'‘'\cr i« *elvbrattc: evttv sri'if’-t will’ 
qreat slaus^hter when t^'e f./st-bcjn ot the F^vptians weie 
fundin'- of a «he<p without hlems'-h 
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SPORT CUSTOM. 

Falconry is an exceedingly old custom amongst the Arabs, dating 
back to a period anterior to the Christian era 


to fall on the corpse, in some cases for 
the express purpose of giving increased 
vitality to the spirit of the deceased, in 
others as a mark of sorrow or pity for 
the deceased. A mourning costume of 
some kind or another, be it only the 
application of ashes or pigment to the 
skin, is practically universal and is 
worn for prescribed periods. Taboos 
and limitations of various kinds are 
usuallv enforced on mourners. 

It is difficult to imagine a method 
of disposing of the corpse that is not 
actuallv practised by some tribe. It 
mav be eaten with more or less ceremony 
by relatives or enemies, or flung to the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, 
or fishes of the sea ; it may be buried 
in the ground full length, or in a con- 
tracted position, lying down or sitting 
up ; it may be deposited in a cave, on a 
platform, or in the fork of a tree, enclosed in a stone cist or wooden coffin, rammed into an earthen- 
ware jar, sent adrift in a canoe, or burnt by quicklime or fire. Thus in various ways the body is 
disposed of ; but, so far as is known, all mankind believes that this is not the end, and that life is 
continued after death. Funeral ceremonies have 
generally two objects — the disposal of the corpse 
and the dismissal of the ghost. 

There are diverse views concerning the nature 
of the soul ; indeed, we are told of people who 
believe that more than one >oul can be a^-'Oi-iated 
with a human body. For example, ilary Kin.gsley 
states that the West .\frican Xegro usually 
believes in four : the soul that survives, the soul 
that lives in an animal away wild in the bush, 
the shadow cast bv the body, and the s(.)ul that 
acts in dreams ; the witch-doctor has different 
treatments when doctoring the diseases that 
afflict these various souls of a man. For our 
present purpose we mav ignore the many theories, 
both of the cultured and unlettered, respecting 
the soul of the living, and confine ourselves to 
the soul immediatelv alter death, which to 
avoid ambiguit\' will be spoken of as the 
ghost. 

Two contra'te<l beliefs are held with re.gard to 
the ghost, the one that it is friendly towards the 
living, the other that it is capricious when not 

aetivelv hostile. These two beliefs call for differ- soRCER'i 

Sofcerefs putting the crown of * s;ood luck’ 

em methods ol tre ating the ghost. Sir Laurence of a pa.ntea br.de of Korea 
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Introduction xxi 

Gomme has pointed out that in the folk-lore of the Briti-'h Isles, on the one hand, tlierc is a 
definite representation of a cult of the dead based on the fear of dead kindred, and found in 
isolated patche-’ of the country : on the other hand, there i-- a definite repre'-entation of a cult of 
the dead based on the love of dead kindred and friends generally prevalent over the countrv. The 
former he assigns to the pre-Aryan inhabitants of Britain, while the latter seems to have been 
characteristic of the Arvan-speakin.g invaders. The familv religion of the latter centred round 
the domestic hearth where the ancestral god resided ; the dead ance'tor has passed into a deitv, 
and simply goes on protectin.g his own familv, and receiving suit and service from them as of 
old. Parallels to this belief and to the customs which it engenders mav be found in Africa. 
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of the spectacular death ceremonies or death-dances of many savages. These ceremonies usualh 
take place at more or less regular intervals, or when occasion seems to demand it. The survivors 
have presumably performed the requisite obsequies ; they have gone into mourning and observed 
the traditional taboos and customs. They have mourned and done their dutv, and thev want to be 
cpiit of ghostlv visitors. 

It is true that the conservatism of savages is the sheet-anchor of ethnologists, though it would be 
wise not to lay too much stress on it. A perfectly isolated people probablv changes its customs with 
e.xtreme slowness, but such a people is hard to find. There is increasing evidence that many move- 



ments of population haw occurreil at different tunes over the .greater part of the surface of the 
earth, and students are now endeavouring to trace them ; it should also be borne in mind that 
cultural drifts may take place with e.xtremelv little racial migration. It is this contact of peoples, 
whether through war, trade, or peaceful infiltration, that is the mainspring of progress. Different 
ways of doing things, different ideas, different ideals, come into ju.xtapo'ition. The sava.ge is just 
as ready to note these differences as the civilized man ; nor does he fail to take advantage of many 
of them. 

When a people addicted to one set of customs im.xes with those who practise others, what 
is to happen This depends upon various circumstances ; but, speaking broadly, the more energetic 
people impress their customs to a great extent on the less vigorous, though the indigenous customs 
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have a tendency to persist in a more or less debased form among the servile population or among 
the women and children. 

The dominant people generally has a strong political organization, which is forced on the 
weaker people, and with this a more developed religion is generally combined, which naturally 
becomes dominant. W'hen two diverse social organizations come into contact with one another 
some adjustment becomes necessary ; and as fundamental matters like the reckoning of 
descent, marriage regulations, or the inheritance of property cannot be lightly set aside, 
compromises generally occur. There is considerable difficulty in some cases in determining 
whether intermediate conditions are the result of a natural evolution or are due to the contact 
of two or more cultures, each example has to be studied on its own merits, and this problem 
of evolution or amalgamation is the most important one that is now engaging the attention of 
ethnologists. 

It is only possible in a short space to deal perfunctorily with a few of the more important customs 
of various peoples, and what has been here attempted is to give an indication of the scope of 
Customs of the World, and the great interest which attaches to its subject. Someone has said ; 
“ There is nothing in the end which is not in the beginning,” and an unbroken continuity can be 
traced between most of our customs and those of our barbarian forefathers, who, in their turn, 
received them from their savage ancestors. Existing barbarians and savages are belated stragglers 
in the race of life, and that is why we consider that their customs are not curiosities to be gaped 
at or scoffed at, since for us, as well as for them, they are full of significance. 
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.Among certain cannibal tribes in Northern Nigeria a tall made of palm fibre IS worn behind and a small 
in front as a sign ot marriage The woman with the hair left to glow is probably in mourning, as the 
shaved ofh 


bunch of leaves 
hair is usually 
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BASILAKI WOMEN WEARING SHELLS AS A SIGN OF MOURNING 

In man> parts of Melanesia \isible sign's of mournins; are customai\ . in some places the women vsear an additional carment, 
and in others are less clothed, and some special ornament, often a necUlace. is a frequent si^n. 
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INTRi)l)rC'l(lKN . 

AND CU.sTOM.S REI.ATINC, Ti.' lilKTII 

Melanesia is the name sivon tu a ^ene> m' -i"up> 
oi islands in tlie South Pacific, conimcncin,” in the 
east with the Fiji Rioup, which i-^ 'omewhat separ- 
ated from the other?, and niclndin.r;, in a chain 
extending in a direction from 'onth-ea?t to north- 
west, New Caledonia, the Loyalty I?laiids. the New 
Hebrides, the Bank.? Bland?, the >aiita ( ni/, .eroiun 
the Solomon I'land?. the Bi'.narck ,\ivhi[ielago, 
the Admiralty Island? ainl New ( iiiiium. 

Tliough the inhabitant? of tlie Fip Bland?, 
which are clo?elv ad;acent t'.> ?onie ot the .ttronp? ol 
those of Polyne?ia, ?honld, ?trictl\’ ?]ptMknig, be 
dealt with under the heailine of Melane'ia, it ha- 
bceil found more coilicnieiit U' mclndo them in a 
later article on Pohne'ia. .i? the pcii]i!e di thc'i- 
island? have been pis ifoumlU' altecteilbv Pulvnt'ian 
intluence 

The Melanesi.in?, timueli ditieniie annina tliem- 
selve? in phe ?ical charactei i?tK?, in.iy be de?i'rib',‘il 
broadly a? a dark pei.ple, the ci>lour? i.if their ?kins 
being varying decree? *'f d.irk c>r choc >iate-bi own 
(not black, a? their name wmild imply-, of an 
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latlooins; of n Loit.i 'Nt\s Guinea' gir! whu ha> 
reached a mart .acre able dse ] he decoration is begun 
when she is about fwe >eits old. and is added to \ear 
bv >car as she ts older 1 he \ -shaped marLs on the 
ct-est. with certain others are done last, and are an 
indir.itiun th.it tfie ^ul ma i i i ageab ! e 
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average starure of about five feet four inches, and with black, frizzy hair. In some of the 
islands forming the extreme west portion of the Melanesian senes, and especially in Xeu’ 
Guinea and the Admiraltv Islands, are found people, now distinguished bv the name “ Papuan," 
who, speaking generallv, are taller a.nd darker-skinned than the IMelanesians, and among whom 
a somewhat convex nose is a characteristic feature ; but the Melanesian strain has been largelv 
introduced into the blood of these people, except as re.gards the western portion of New Guinea 
and a few other places. 

The mode of dress of the Melanesians differs considerablv in various parts of their area. The 
men in many places go naked, and even where they have some covering, it is usuallv only a loin- 
cloth, or a perineal band, tied round the waist and passed between the legs ; and the dress of the 



.MVP SHOWING MELVNESIV, POLVNESIV. MICRONESIV. VUSTRVLIV .AND THE 

MAL.W ARCHIPELAGO. 


women consists in most jilaces of a cloth or petticoat of leaves, tied round the waist, or a perineal 
band. Only a few places har'e been found in which it is the habitual custom of the women to go 
absolutely naked, at all events after they have attained to a marriageable age. 

There are also innumerable local and tribal custom^ as to ornaments ; but it may be said that, 
speaking broadlv, these generallv consist of feather ornaments worn on the head, necklaces and 
pendants of shells, dog^' teeth, beads, dried frurt, etc., hung round the neck, ear-rings in consider- 
able variety, nose ornaments, and belts, armlets, wrist-bands, leg-bands and anklets, of which some 
are made of plaited fibre, some of bark, and others of .shells, and some of which are in places made 
bv a te.xtile process. Flowers and bright-coloured leaves are largely used in most places to add to 
the brightness of their attire. 

In artistic ideas there is a wide divergence between the development of the various tribes. 
Some of the people produce elaborate designs, which are seen in their personal ornaments, and 
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the carving and decoration of their important buildings, canoes, implements and utensils, and 
which include realistic and conventional representations of human beings, birds, animals and 
plants ; and considerable artistic power is sometimes met with among tribes, who in other respects 
are among the most primitive. 

Tattooing is common in most of the islands. In some both males and females are tattooed ; 
in others, only females. As regards both sexes, the decoration is in many places adopted as an 
indication of having attained the state of puberty, and being marriageable, this being especially 
so with females ; indeed, in many places tattooing is a necessary qualification for marriage of a 
woman, and in some it is so for a man. Again, in certain districts special tattoo patterns are adopted 
as clan marks ; also, in some places distinctive designs are tattooed upon men as an honourable 

mark, the commonest in- 
dication of the decoration 
being that the man has 
taken life ; and in this 
case the pattern adopted 
will sometimes further in- 
dicate whether the life 
taken is that of a man 
or a woman. Scarifica- 
tion — that is, the cutting 
of the flesh, so as to 
leave permanent scars — is 
also a common form of 
body decoration ; and here, 
again, it is frequently of 
a distinctive character, in- 
dicating the person’s clan. 

Nose boring and ear 
piercing are also extremely 
usual with both sexes ; 
both the septa and the 
wings of the noses are 
bored, but especiallv the 
former, and in the holes 
thus made are afterwards 
inserted various forms of 
ornament, the commonest 
being a pencil of shell or 
bone. The boring of the ear may only amount to a hole sufficiently large for the insertion of a 
pendant ornament ; but in many places the hole is made larger, and is afterwards gradually still 
further extended, until it is capable of holding a large ornamental disc or ring, the flesh of the ear 
holding the disc very much as the rim of an eye-glass holds the lens inside it ; and, when an 
ear with a hole so dilated is without its ornament, it hangs down in a long pendant loop of flesh. 

Cannibalism used to prevail throughout the greater part of Melanesia, but there are places where 
its past existence is stoutly denied by the people, and where no traces of it can be found. In many 
parts European control and missionary mfluence have put a stop to it ; but it is undoubtedly still 
habitually indulged in, as of old, in places which this control and influence have not reached ; and, 
even where it ha-- cea-ied as an openly conducted practice, it is often indulged in secretly and 
furtivelv. 
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The three dancers The mask of the front one has no e>e-openings. so the second one 
has to guide him ^vith a piece of rope. In dancing each foot is raised high before it is 
brought to the ground, and there are long pauses bel^veen each step 
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Many of the ceremo- 
nious observances of the 
Melanesians are extremely 
peculiar and interesting, 
and it is proposed first to 
give examples of some of 
those which relate to the 
various ordinary stages of 
a man’s life. 

Special ceremonies in 
connection with the birth 
of a child are not widel\- 
indulged in, but thev are 
met with in places ; in 
many they are confined 
to births of first-born 
children, and in some to 
the children of chiefs. 

La Coiivade, that is the 
l}’ing-up by the father as 
an invalid, and customs 
approaching it are found 
in some parts. In one of 
the Solomon Islands this 
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The front dancer at the same cercmori> TKe> cmeice fiom a sacred house. \\earinB 
the sacred masks, and dance into the horse-shoe group of men. and back again into the 
house, and repeat the performance twice. The way in which the front dancer holds his 
arms and liands is a peculiarit> of this dance 


practice has actually been met with; and both there and in the New Hebrides and Banks 
Islands it is in places the custom, not only for the mother, both before and after the child’s 


birth, to refrain for a 
period from eating certain 
food, which, it is thought, 
would be harmful to the 
infant (this being pretty 
universal in Melanesia), 
but lor the father to do 
so aho : and the father 
will ^.ometimes ab.-.tain 
from lifting heavy weights, 
or climbing trees, or en- 
gaging in anv hard work, 
or going out to sea, the 
belief being that, it he 
does so, the babe will 
sutler. In the Banks 
Islands tlie father will not 
tor a month after the 
birth of a child go into 
anv of the sacred places 
into which the child could 



not c" without risk 
.\monc the Koita of New 


The dancers tuinintr round to dance back asain to the sacred house During this 
turning mo\ < men t tht^ lie I «Jt r. llfuch ti\irg to dti\e scnttlhinc awa% 
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Guinea, too, the food restriction to which the mother is subject prior to birth is imposed upon tlie 
father also, and it is believed that, if he broke it, the child would become seriously ill. 

In one of the Xew Hebrides Islands, when a newborn infant is eight or ten days old, a sacrifice 
is made to secure it against misfortune. In another, when the child is ten days old, the father goes 
down to the beach to wash its clothes ; and, as he does so, he scatters along the path little toy bows, 
if the child is a bov, and fragments of the pandanus fibre out of which mats are made, if it be a 
girl ; the idea of the bows is that the boy is to be a strong bowman, and that of the fibre relates 
to the girl’s future duty of making mats, which are a form of currency. If the child dies after eating 
food for the first time, the parents will never afterwards eat the same sort of food. In another 
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A 'DUBU" CEREMONiXL PLATFORM OF THE KOITA (NEW GUINEA). 


It IS sacred, and the ghosts of the dead are supposed to resort to it at times Each post and planic has a hereditar> owner 
who IS responsible for it It is the meetinsj-place for discussion of serious matters, and a man who for the first time had taken 
human life used to sit in slory upon it 

island of the same group a first-bi)rn son remains ten days in the house, during which time the father’s 
kinsmen take fix.id to the mother, and on the tenth day the father gives them food and mats : these 
kinsmen of the father then lay ujion tlie infant’s head mats and the strings with which pigs aie 
tied, winch the father accepts as a sign that they will afterwards, if necessarv, feed and help his son. 
In one of the Itanks group the birth ol a first-born son is the occasion for a noisy and plavful fight — 
a pretended attack by the kinsmen of the mother, whom the father afterwards buys off. 

In the ('nuelle Peninsula i Bismarck Archipelagoi there is ceremony on the birth of the first 
child of a prominent person. A sorcerer must be present, and he performs charms over the mother’s 
food, and blows coral lime in ditterent directions to scare away the evil spirits, and rubs it into the 
body oi the mother. After the birth a hre is made, and the babv is passed by a woman through 
the smoke with the words: " Become strong, accjuire much tah'i" (native shell-money), " throw 
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'^in’the central parts of Ne^v Britain (Bismarck Archipelago), when a woman gu-es birth to a 

spu'out upon the" .t igs, nhich they then h„H .1,0 omoko. The reason for fh.s cerenrony appears 
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the child is followed by a blood-sprinkling ceremony per- 
formed by the women. 

In a district of South-east ISew Guinea a mother always 
lifts up or presents her child to the first full moon that 
occurs after its birth, as this causes the child to grow fast 
and talk soon. 

The Koita people of New Guinea have a birth cere- 
mony. When the child is three or four weeks old, it is 
decked out in much finery, and carried by its mother, 
who is also much ornamented, to her mother’s house. 
She is accompanied by her husband’s sister, who walks 
behind, carrying an empty pc^t, a spear, a jietticoat and 
a fire stick. The two women then sit together, smoking 
and chewing betel ; but they are shortly interrupted by 
the wife of the mother's brother, who stnjis the orna- 
ments oil both mother and child, and these, together with 
the pot, spear and petticoat, go as a present to the child’s 
relations on its mother’s side ; subsequently a similar 
return present is made before the mother and child leave 
the house. 

In the Mekeo district of New Guinea, when a first child 
is born, the people of the village collect near the house, 
and sing all through the night ; and the next morning the 
child’s father kills a pig or dog for them, and they have a 
feast. There is no dancing ; and even the feast is omitted 
if the village is in mourning for a recent death. 

In parts of the mountainous interior of New Guinea the 
birth of a child is the occasion for a mock hostile attack by 
women. Thus among the Kuni people, on the birth of a 
woman’s first babv, a number of women assemble in the 
village, and attack her house and the village club-hoii'e 
with darts ; and among the IMafulu it is the custom to 
celebrate the appearance into life of the first-born child of 
a chief by a feminine attack, in which the wunien enter 
the village in full dancing decorations, armed in both 
hands with spears and clubs, and make an attack iipun 
the chief's house and the village club-house, hurling their 
spears at the buildings with such force that they si imetimes 
penetrate the roofs, and tin- ceremony is followed l>v pi,g- 
killing and feasting. 

In the 'lorres Straits Islands, when the mother i-- in 
tracail and great j>ain, her Ini-lMiid will -omeimie^ go to 
the sea, and continue diving mtei it, possibly tor hours, 
until the child i- born, the belief being that by tin- me.iu- 
the mother’s pain is alleviated. In case birth be delayed 
a sorcerer will take sinne sacred object and juit it in the 
sea, whereujion the child will be born ; or the Im-band will 
stand in the sea until liis le^s are cold, and -o poidiice the 
same result. 
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In some of the islands near the eastern end of Xew Guinea, on the birth of a hist child, a 
token is taken to the garden and placed in the sheath of a base leaf of a banana-tree, one 
being chosen which is likelv to bear fruit in about a month. When this has occuiied, a feast 
is given to the child’s maternal uncles, the fruit of this banana-tree being specially included in it, 
and three or four similar feasts are afterwards given at intervals of about a month. The restiictions 
upon the mother s diet are reduced at each of these feasts. The father goes to the club-house for 
some six months, and for the first of these he also is under a food restriction, the violation of which 
would, it is believed, result in illness of the child. He is not allowed to see the child during about 
the first month, and even for some time after that he avoids approaching or passing near his wife, 
if the child is with her, and will on no account touch the latter till it is from five to eight months 

old, as, if he did so, it 



A SECRET SOCIETY 


would cease to thrive, or 
even become dangerously 
ill. When the time comes 
at which the father may 
safely handle the child, 
the mother ties strings 
of shell-beads round its 
wrists and above its 
elbows, this being, in fact, 
a signal to the father 

Infanticide is widely 
practised almost every- 
where in ilelanesia. An 
unmarried girl who has a 
child will generally kill it, 
for, though se.xual morality 
is but loose throughout 
most of the islands, and 
in many ca^es does not 
e.xist, it is usually con- 
sidered undesirable for an 


Scene at tKe ceremorj of initiation of youths b> another secret society in one of the UUmai 1 ICcl gll] tO gl\ e 

Torres Straits Islands 1 he initiates have to live foi a month in the little huts, which are birth tO T Chlld and in 

tied to their bodies, and durimt that time they ate instructed in the customs of their tribe 

and as to thc>, having become men. must conduct themselves. ind-IlV l-ilStriCtS it IS 3. 


disgrace and an offence, fur which liea\\' piinidunent, in some pl;lce^ death, is meted out 
to her. 

But there are many rea-'on^ fur killing baliie-. born in lawful wedlock. Sometimes the parents 
do not want more clultlren. or it mav be the baby i> not tif tlie desired >e\. in wliicli ca>e it will be 
killed. Thi> .^ex preference mav be one of tlie father and mother only, based perhaps upon the 
^ex ot their existing children , but tliire are idands where boy-, are geaerally pre-erved and girls 
killed, and vice ver-a. 

The L'rth of twins not di-liked e\-erywhere, in fact, it is in places a mattei of pride; but 
there are m;iny di-tricts where the piejudice again-t it is very -trong, and, indeed, the birtli will 
be contemptuou-lv likened by the woman'- neighboniT to the litter of a pig or a dog, and in some 
places the suspicion actually aiises that the twins have separate fathers. Wherever twins are 
disliked, it l^ ciiDtomarv to kill one ol them. Deformeil babie- are often killed ; but among 
some of the tribes of Dutch Xew Guinea they are pre-erved, m order that tiie}' may, wlien 
grown up, becrime magicians or witches. 
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COVERING WORN AFTER CHILD-BIRTH 

A Kiriwina 'South-east New Guinea) woman with the lone covering shawl 
of grass worn for a period after child-birth At ordinary limes her clothing 
is only a short petticoat of grass 


In parts of the interior of New 
Guinea some rather peculiar reasons 
for infanticide bv a married woman 
are given. A Kuni woman has 
been actually known to kill her 
baby, in order that she might be 
free to suckle a pig ; and a Mafulu 
woman is sometimes constrained to 
do so, because it is a disgrace to 
have a child before she has pro- 
vided a pig for a village feast ; and, 
if when the child is expected there 
is no feast impending to which the 
pig can be given, or the mother is 
unable to provide a pig, she must 
conceal the birth and kill the child. 
These Mafulu women also often kill 
their babies as the result of a sort 
of superstitious ceremony. The 
child being born, the mother goes 
to a river, from which she takes a 
little water, and gives it to the 
babe. If it seems to accept and 
take the water into its mouth, it is 
a sign that it is to live ; if not, it 
is a sign that it is to die, and she 
throws it into the river. This 
practice is certainly superstitious in 
origin, and is so to a large extent 
still, but not entirely ; indeed, a 
woman who is childless, and wants 
a child, will sometimes accompany 
the mother to the river, and take 
and adopt a child which would 
otherwise have been drowned, and 
there can be no doubt that she first 
learns the mother’s intentions. 


CU.STOMS .AM) CKKE.MOME.S RELAIINT, TO THE PERIOD OP VOUTIE 

There are among the ^lelanesians numerous customs and ceremonies relating to the period 
of childhood and vouth, most of them associated with either the first wearing of clothes, 
attainment to the age of puberty, or initiation of boys into the customs and mysteries of 
the tribe. 

In the centre of New Britain (Bismarck Archipelago) the assumption by a first-born boy or girl 
of clothing is the occasion for a feast. The child is decorated, and its hair is shaven, so as to form 
a crown on the head ; and then it sits, and is admired. If a boy, he sits naked until a loin-cloth is 
brought by a near relative, who rubs his loins with it, speaks charms over it, and fastens it on the 
boy s body. Then a masked dance takes place, and the boy is initiated into the mysteries. A 
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man is beaten before his eyes, as an illustration of what will happen to him if he reveals the secrets. 
Also the boy’s legs are beaten, to make him walk quickly, and his mouth is struck, to make him 
speak boldly. 

Among the Roro and Mekeo people of New Guinea the custom is for a boy’s father to kill a 
dog or a pig, which he first hangs to the front of his house, and then gives to the boy’s maternal 
uncle, and it is eaten by the members of the boy’s mother's family ; after this the boy is sent to 
the uncle, who in his own house puts on the boy’s perineal band ; but the boy’s father and paternal 
relatives must not be present whilst it is being done. 

This and other ceremonies relating to boys, in which the male relatives of the mother take a 
principal part, and in connection with which it is commonly the custom for the father to give a 
feast, or even substantial presents, to these relatives, are all associated with the idea of descent 
in the female line, which is common in many parts of Melanesia, and under which a child belongs to 
the clan of its mother, and is related to her people, rather than to those of the father. The mother’s 
relatives are in many places largely responsible for the upbringing of the child, as one of their own 
family, and, indeed, in some districts there is a regular system under which a boy has for some time 
to render services to his maternal uncle, such as helping him in his garden work, and when out at 
sea in his canoe. 

In the Mafulu mountains of New Guinea, where the women do not wear grass petticoats, their 
dress being merely a peiineal band, similar to that of the men, the first wearing by a boy or girl of 
that garment is the subject of a ceremony. There is a dance and a feast, and a pig is killed, and 
the child, having been heavily adorned beforehand with ornaments, is placed standing on the body 
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of the slain pig, and whilst so standing, is decorated with a long, boa-like feather ornament, which 
is placed over his head ; but, instead of having its ends tied up at the back of the head, as such 
an ornament is always worn there, it has the ends left hanging down over his shoulders. 

These Mafulu people have another ceremonv of a nature which has not been met with elsewhere, 
namely, the conferring upon a child of the right to enter and live in the village club-house. Here 
again there is dancing, pig-killing and feasting, and the child is made to stand upon the body of 
the pig ; but the man who has placed it there immediately picks it up again, and runs with it to 
the club-house at one end of the village enclosure, upon the platform of which two rows of men 
are sitting, and hands it to the man at an end of one of the rows ; the child is then rapidly passed 
from hand to hand along that row, and then along the other row, after which it is returned to its 
carrier, who runs with it to the club-house at the other end of the village, where also two rows of 
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CUSTOMAR'i MALFORMATION. 

In one of the districts of New Britain < Bismarck Archipelago* there is a custom of compressing the skulls of infants, so that 
their heads grow into the curious shape shown in the plate. Skull deformation is quite unusual in Melanesia generally 

men are sitting, and where the child is again passed from hand to hand along the rows, and returned 
to the carrier, who restores it to its parents. 

They also have a ceremony for conlerring upon a child the right to use a drum and dance at 
festivals. This is very similar to the one above described with reference to the perineal band, except 
that the chief event is the placing of the child on the body of the dead pig, followed bj- a beating of 
the drum and a subsequent handing of the drum to the child, who also beats it, and returns it. 

Initiation and puberty ceremonies are closely associated ; indeed, the attainment to puberty is 
usually the period at which a boy is initiated — that is, instructed in the customs and ways, and, 
if theie are such, the nnsteries of his tribe. Seclusion in a separate building and avoidance of 
the boy by other people during the period of initiation are common features of its accomplishment, 
and prior to, or during the initiation, the boy usually has to undergo considerable discomforts. 

In Bartlc Bay (New Guinea, i a boy must, prior to initiation, scrape an unripe mango fruit into 
the empty shell of a coconut, mix salt sea -water with the scrapings and then drink the concoction, 
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The ceremonial dress of a man of a secret society. 



By the courtesy o/] icn IIes.ie-}yurte.j(; 


and afterwards wash it down with another draught 
of sea-water ; after which he must dive into the 
sea, and swim below the surface with his mouth 
open, drinking sea-water as he does so. It is said 
by the people that the swallowing of all this salt 
water does not make the boy sick, which is an 
amazing thing, though apparently the tendency to 
sickness is counteracted by drinking the milk of 
green coconuts. 

In the Anchorite Islands (near the Admiralty 
group) boys who are to be initiated are taken to 
a special house, away from the village, where they 
are placed in charge of an old man. Special food 
only must be eaten by them, this being prepared 
in the village, and sent to them by the chief. 
They must not wet their hair in salt water, nor 
catch fish, nor look at a woman, and, if a boy's 
father comes to the house, the boy must retire, 
so as not to see him. During this seclusion 
they are instructed in the customs and ways 
of their people. Ultimately the boys return to 
their own houses, each with a huge wooden heart- 
shaped erection on his head; a feast is held, 
and then for the first time the boys may chew 
betel-nut. 

In a district of the island of New Britain (Bis- 
marck Archipelago) it is the custom, when a number 
of boys have reached the age of puberty, to hold 
a great feast, at which all the boys’ relatives are 
present. At a stage of the feast a rush is made by 
the men towards the boj’s, who are quickly seized 
from behind, and their arms pinioned ; this is a 
dangerous performance for the men, because the 
boys are entitled in self-defence to spear the men, 
and, indeed, it is etiquette for a boy who breaks 
awav to attempt the life of his would-be captor. 
While the boys are being held, a chief or relative 
advances towards each of them with a coil of shell 
money, which he throws over the bov's head on 
to his shoulders, upon which all further resistance 
must cease. Sometimes a bo}’, who has escaped 
capture in this general attack, will be secured 
afterwards, being decoyed into some place, where 
men are waiting to fall upon him and throw the 
string of shell-money on to his shoulders. 

The capture being effected, each boy must go 
away into the bush, where houses are erected for 
them, and must remain there for from three to 
six months. During his seclusion there he must 
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not meet or see a female relative, though there is no objection to his seeing other women ; if by 
accident he meets a female relative, he must offer her anything he may have in his possession, 
apparently as a compensation for the shame of having been met by him, and this she will take 
without a word. 

The period of seclusion being over, the boys are lodged in houses built for them on the shore, and 
a feast, given by their friends, completes the ceremony. 

Perhaps some of the most interesting examples of initiation are those connected with admission 
of a boy to a secret societv. The ceremony above mentioned with reference to the first wearing of 
a loin-cloth by a New Britain bov is of this character ; but there are in parts of Melanesia various 
secret societies, the admittance into which is the initiation ceremony of the boys. 

These societies, which celebrate mysteries strictly concealed from the uninitiated and from women, 
are found almost evervwhere in Melanesia. Their purposes, and the practices associated with them, 
varv in different islands : but, speaking generally, they may be described as societies of men, who 
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DUK-DUK. MASKED MEN. 




Duk-duk masUed men pieparing for dance in iheir 
mysteries, and their admission into the societ> The 
themselves taught the dances, after which they receive 


secret enclosure during the ceremony of initiation of youths 
youths are much beaten vMth sticks during the dancing, and 
their masks and grass garments 


into the 
are then 


have been initiated into the super-titinns and mysteries of the tribes, and who meet together in 
buildings or spaces, usually carefully concealed, often defended by taboo marks, and which in 
most islands the uninitiated and the women are not allowed to approach; the penalty for doing 
so is usuallv very severe, and is, indeed, often death. 'Ihe members of the societies meet in 
these places, and all that the rest o! the people- know about the proceedings there is that strange 
cries and unearthly and terrifying rounds isme from them, the latter bein- in fact produced by 
means of implements made for the piirjiose, and both being intended to >tiike feai into the hearts 
of outsiders. Extraonlmarv ma-k- and garments are made in these place-, and occasionally parties 
of men emerge from them, elaborately dressed in these masks and garment^, which completely 
conceal their identitv, and give them a truly alarming appearance : they rush into the villages 
rob the <^ardens, strip the fruit tree-, pursue the terrified women and children, beat any man they 
can catch, and especiallv administer severe chastisement to any unfortunate being who has in some 
way incurred the disfavour of the society. A- a rule, a youth who has not become a member of 
one of these societies cannot take a position of full social equality with the young men who are 
members, and he will not usually be able to secure a wife. 
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It is difficult to say what has been the origin of these societies. Probably it has been of a super- 
stitious nature, and in most cases has been associated with sorcery and the desire to ward oft eyil, 
or bring prosperit\’ to their members. Their terrifying noises and masked raids are obyiously 
more or less of a fraud ; but eyen when this fraud is found out or suspected by the other people of 
the yillage, as is now the case in some places, this does not altogether remot'e their fear of the society 
and its doings ; and, indeed, some of the latter are alarming enough in themselyes, without the added 
superstitious fear. 

Among the best known examples of these secret societies are those of fhe diik-ditk communities, 
occupying portions of the Bismarck Archipelago, and one type of these societies will now be 
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THE DUK-DUK ON THE WATER. 


The next day the dtik-duk enter decorated canoes, and are rowed aloncr the shore by unmashed men, forming a sort of full- 
dress parade before the assembled vilIaRCis Many still belie\e that these dreadful figures and the awful sounds which the> 
make are not human, and are terribly frightened of them. 

described. The meeting-place of one of these duk-duk societies is usually an open space, or dancing- 
ground, in the forest, closely concealed from yiew by thick undergrowth, and sometimes still further 
concealed by coconut mats, which are hung round it. One or two huts are erected in the ground, 
and in these the masks are kept, and occasionally, if the huts are not large enough to hold all the 
masks, some of them are hung up on a post. Xon-members know where the dancing-grounds are, 
and take care to ayoid them, a^~, if they trespass, a heayy [lenalty is exacted, eyen when the 
offence is unintentional ; formerly a woman entering the ground was put to death by the 
members of the society. A portion of the ground is diyided off, so that dancers may change 
their costumes un«een. 

The admission of a number of young initiates into the duk-d'tk society is a great occasion, and, 
when the day arriye>. it is annrunced with shouts from the dancing-ground. The youths 


are 
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Bu tht Cijhrte-u liQ Fillodean. 

PIGS AND BIRDS OF PARADISE THE PRICE OF A BRIDE. 

Carrying away pigs and birds of paradise, the price given for a New Guinea girl about to be married. Brides are always 
paid for throughout Melanesia, the prices varying in different districts. Pigs, dogs* teeth and ornaments of different sorts, 
implements and food are common forms of payment. 

admitted into it, and are placed standing in a ring. A high dignitary of the society, attired in the 
mask and finery of his office, then dances in the centre of the ring, shouting and gesticulating and 
hitting the youths with a stick, whilst other members, standing outside the ring, do the same, and 
there are generally cries and groans from the unhappy boys. The mothers and sisters, in the mean- 
time, sit weeping at home. Food is then given to the youths, after which the high dignitary divests 
himself of his finery, and tells them to put it on, and they are impressed with the idea that the things 
are held on by magic. Dancing then follows, in which the youths are taught the various steps, 
and they are solemnly warned of the terrible things which will happen to them if they reveal the 
secrets of the society, after which there is a big feast, prepared by the relatives of the youths, 
in which the latter and the members of the society take part. The youths spend that night 
with the members in the dancing-ground. 

On the following morning the youths, who are now members, are presented v\ith their 
dnk-duk costumes. If the dancing-ground is near the sea, the members of the diik-diik enter 
decorated canoes, and are rowed along the coast by unmasked men to the accompaniment of 
songs and beating of drums (see illustrations on pages i8 and 19). They then all return to the 
dancing-ground with shouts and songs and beating of drums, and there is a great dance, 
towards the conclusion of which the high dignitary and the other members take stout bamboo 
stems, and the former strikes at the masked dancers as they spring past him, they returning the 
blows. The shouts and shrieks of these people are heard by the women outside, who respond 
with deafening cries. 

This performance being over, the members form themselves into a large circle, with the high 
dignitary in the centre ; native money is given to him, and a little of it is given to each of 
the new members, to show them what a good thing it is to be a member of the society. Then 
the masks are all laid aside, and another feast, provided by the relatives of the new members, is 
consumed. 
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Next day the members of the duk-duk commence a collection of native money, and this con- 
tinues daily for a month, or even two months, during which time every house in the neighbourhood 
is visited, and a present demanded from it, the members of the duk-duk living in the meantime on 
their dancing-ground. This collection is a true case of blackmailing, as the people well know that 
they would have a very bad time if they did not satisfy the demands. At the end of this period the 
high dignitary proclaims the duk-duk dead, a final feast takes place, all masks, etc., are stored away, 
and the members return to their houses until the next initiation ceremony, when the duk-duk will 
come to life again. 

Some of the more important members of the duk-duk perform special dances in honour of the 
wealthy dead, for which they are well paid ; and, though they manage to accumulate wealth, they 
do not forget the other members of their society. 

There is in the Bismarck Archipelago another form of secret societv, called igiat, the head 
of which is a great wizard, who is called upon to help in cases of sickness, and whose witchcraft is 
much believed in. He can, by means of lime spraying, eating of ginger anrl incantations, control 
the spirits, cause them to be offended, appease them when offended, and take the life of an 
enemy by entering into and using an animal as a destroying agent. An igiat society, like the duk- 
duk, has its secret place of assembly, which the uninitiated must nut visit, death at the hands of 
the spirits being the punishment which will fall upon an intruder, \Mthm the enclosure is a spot 
in which are placed images, roughly cut out of stone or wood and painted, representing human 
beings, pigs, crocodiles, sharks, birds and other animals ; and none but the head of the must enter 
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this sacivd spot. Tlw no\-ico^, who arc to \'hit the enclosure tor the hr^t time on their initiation, 
ha\'e to be protected before they do so from the death penalty which would otherwise follow their 
intrusion ; they have to chew ginirer, and must hold the tfinj^er plant in theii hands, and put it 
round their necks, and the head-man paints them with a charm, which he has made out of chewed 


ginger and lime, and wlmdi he blow^ from his 1 
images in the sacred spot. In the subsequent 
of a certain species of plant, and the nocice holds 
the leaws througdi the hand of the novire, 
uttering charms as he does so. The initiation 
is then complete. 

The Archipelago has many other secret 
societies, each of which has its own custon s 
relating to initiation of youths and other 
matters. In one of these the first stage in the 
proceedings is to send the lads to bathe, and the 
members of the si.iciety, having hidden theii.- 
selves bv the path from the bathin.g-phu e, 
suddenlv rush out with shouts and yells upon 
the bovs as thev return: they chase them into 
a secluded house, built high up idi very lorg 
poles, which has been erected for the purpo-e, 
and afterwards climb to the top of the house, 
and shake it, to the great terror of the boy", 
who think the whole structure is goin.g to cc.inie 
down upon them. After this, the Imys liac’e to 
perform certain charm cursC" which ha\'e been 
taught them, burying leaves containing the 
curse-spell, stamping and shouting with ad 
their might as they do so, and then rushing u]' 
to the top of the house and shaking it again, 
and once more shouting tlu'ir curses. I he bo_\^ 
next stand together in a square inside the 
house, after which they are called otit one b\ 
one, and each has a new name given to hini . 
then thtw chew betel-nut, and go bai k to the 


louth a.gamst their bodies, and also towards the 
initiation eeremonv the head-man holds the stem 
its leaves ; the head-man then pulls, thus drawing 



village, where a new house ha~ been built toi 
eaeli, in which they must li\ c alone loi fi\i' 01 


■ ^ -t. /// I 

CU.slOMXR'i TMlCtOINd 

T XX ) New Cauirea Hitls xxith tattooirg' on the lower parts of 


"ix months. 


bodies the upper p.utv 


11^1],. tull\ tattooed all o\ ei brio', ard frort *he\ lerilU almost seem 

TlU'Se llon-^f- :irt' -O fOl^TlUftt a tlldl Ui K,,, the appeatar. e ot mL. dr.es. b , . h w ou 1 d o t h e t w 1 se be 

bovs cannot ho .lown to "Irop, .md oin oiil_\ obi.u.... n- ....... -r..:,,. .t,,. h„. b, .h„..er.ed .0 

, ,1,. show the tatt-oircr 

ivclin.’ .md whilst then, thov m..',- o iK 

drink CO, -omit milk, though wat.-r i" taken to th, m ovcv dav tor w,.,slarg ourpos,., .md th.-y 
aiv .dlow.A no tii.'s: no mi.' go.-" mt,. th. ImU", " acl no w.m.m iii.iv go r, .ir th. in. .\t 
tlu' .-ndot tlu- peri.,.l.,I "o. lusmn th, h, .x " an- bnaight .mt .m,l hax-,- dm,- ar.l drum," gnvn 
t,. them, and arc put on t.. lull and cnoioii" ,li. t, s,, that tli. \ mav glow "temm an.l tat, .iml 
plaited rings are tasteii.A n.un.l th.-ir aiin" .ui.l l.-g", bx win. h th- in.i.,is,ng .hm.msmns ,,t 
their limbs are pcn.'.li. .dlv noted. 

In .-me of th. islan.ls .■! the T..rr,s ".t.aits tli. r. w.i", until a i.c-nt .lat.g a ". . n t "...R ty wh..s,- 

trt.m rho-t dlnd'h nht tl I'our \»i\ lam'' ami nail-, t-aah 

initiation carrinom itiit'-if.i nom ino ^ui d ix 
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Photo hyl [/?e{. father nailer. 

HAIR ORNAMENTATION. 

The sister of a young Mafulu (New Guinea 
Mountains) chief ornamented for a ceremonial 
dance. Her hair is plaited and decorated with 
heads and dogs’ teeth, and necklaces of shell 
and dogs’ teeth hang from her neck. The orna- 
ments hanging over her shoulders are pigs' tails. 
Network is suspended from her head, and hangs 
over her back. 


belonging to a different clan, were laid on the ground of 
the society*’ s enclosure, and each clan also had its own fire 
burning (see illustration on page lo). A man who sat on 
the mat, or by the fire, of another clan, would be painted 
black by way of punishment. Drums were placed on the 
centre mat, and a mask was placed at the end of each mat. 
Each of the initiates was painted all over with soot, rubbed 
in afresh every day, and had to live in a mat tent, 
fastened on to his body, and constructed in the form 
of a hign-pitched roof, but so small that, to make the tent 
reach down all round him to the ground, he had to adopt 
a sitting posture. For a month the initiates had to 
spend their days cramped up in the suffocating heat and 
darkness, neither playing nor talking, and never being 
seen by their fathers or by women, and they were always 
closely watched ; and, though every day after nightfall 
they were all marched off to a house, specially built for 
them, and brought back again before sunrise, they had to 
carry their tents with them, only their legs being visible 
as they walked. A youth who broke the rules was punished 
with death. During 
their seclusion, they 
were instructed in 
the lore and cus- 
toms of their 
people, in their 
moral duties, and 
as to the mode 


of dealing with 
women, and, in particular, they were taught certain charms 
by which to acquire the women’s affection. One of these 
was spearing the ground in certain special places, and 
calling the woman's name whilst drawing out the spear ; 
another was mixing special “ girl ” medicine with tobacco, 
and giving it to her ; and yet another was a general 
anointing of themselves with the same medicine. At the 
end of the month the drums were beaten, and the tents 
removed from the boys, who were then washed in the sea, 
rubbed down with leaves, and anointed with the per- 
suasive ‘‘girl” medicine Then at nightfall thev were all 
marched to an open space near the village, where their 
friends were waiting to see them, a long concealing mat 
being held in front of them as they walked and when thev 
sat down in the front of the expectant people ; then it 
was dropped, and they were revealed, no longer bov^ but 
men now, to their delighted relative.-, and food wa> given 
to them; 

In another of the Torres >traits I-lands there 
was an initiation ceremoiu’ which ha- onlv recentlv been 



'flia/n^nn. I'.ll A.l. 


.MAFULU GIRL. 

-\ >oung Mafulu girl partly decorated for a 
ceremonial performance. Her belts are made of 
intertwined cane, which is the simplest form of 
Mafulu belt W hen short of food, and especially 
when fastin? in anticipation of an important 
ceremon>. these belts are diawn tighter round 
the bod> to alla> the pangs of hunger 
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r I'om ■' y>' < i jn/ii ■' nt 'h I ''ihi . . . ' 

Masks ^^orn m a distnct of the Bismarck 
■\rchipeiago at special ceremonial dances and 
feasts held once a year in honour of the 
dead. 


discontinued. The 
people came into the 
sacred cleared area, 
carrying two large 
ceremonial drums and 
two stone-headed, star- 
shaped clubs, and an 
old legend of their cult 
was sung, after which 
they all sat down, form- 
ing a double lined group 
of horseshoe shape the 
open end of which was 
in the direction of a 
sacred house, the men 
all facing inward ; the 
initiates sat with the 
otiiers Another song 
was tollowoil by an im- 
pressU’e silence, broken 




\Iasks ^^orn in thf same disluct by 
men nho after a death co silently round 
from house to hou^e colie*, tins *. on ti ibulion& 
towards the funeral feast. 


only by the slow and rhythmic boomin.g of the sacred drums, and by an occasional rajiid whispering 
utterance of a fragment of their legends. Tlien entered from behind the sacred house two files of 
men, facing each other, advancing by sidoway steps towards the open end of the horseshoe, and 
turning their faces alternately towards and away from the sacred house, as thougli expecting some- 
thing to come from it ; and still the measmed tones of the sacred drums were sounding, and the 
people were hurriedly muttering their sacred yer-es. 

A rapid beating of the drums announced the emergence trum the sacred house of three figures, 
wearing the sacred masks, and walking one behind the other, the second figure guiding the first 
(whose mask had no eye openings) by means of a rope (see illustration on page 4). These people 

moved with curious 
Steps, each foot hcing 
^ raised high before It was 




These masks aie never wurn at aances 
T Here are several lorms ot them, but thev all 
have peculiar wmg-like projections 


(laiises between each 
-■tep ; the first man held 

his arm-' stiffly forwards 
and outwards, with the 
palms of his baiuls 
bent rigidly outwards : 
tliey advanced mto the 
hollow of the horse- 
-hoe ,grou[>. and then 
turned with a cniiou' 
kicking inoypinein. as 
though they were try- 
ing to drive something 
away, and relrace<l 


^ issau Island 
Iriczhten people s*' 
possession ol trieir 


d dan c 1 n g 
r-(' that the 
•ir coods 


mask used to 
toeietv can take 
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From] ['•Z/rtjaiiy junre in der Sad^ee.'^ 


Spear-heads from St. Matthias Island on the 
left, and spear-handles on the right. Remarkably 
artistic decorative design is acccmplished in many 
parts of Melanesia by the most primitive of its 


sacred house, after which singiuj^ began again (see 
illustrations on pages 3 and 5) ; the advance and 
return of these three figures was performed three 
times In this way, the initiates for the first time in 
their lives saw the sacred masks and heard the sacred 
songs. Then followed a feast, the people sitting on 
coconut leaves, this mode of sitting being a profound 
secret from women and outsiders, the divulgence of 
which was the subject of a severe penalty — sometimes 
death. 

Later in the dav the newly-initiated youths had 
a verv bad time, being taken into a secluded spot, 
and there attacked by a number of men dressed up 
to represent a spiritual personality of the people s 
beliefs, the attack being indeed a violent one, in which 
a.ves and stone-headed clubs were used, and wounds 
were inflicted, which often produced permanent scars. 
After this, they had the usual warnings of the deaths 
which awaited any of them who dared to divulge the 
secrets which had been imparted to them. 

In parts of the Bismarck Archipelago and some 
of the islands to the west of it there is a barbarous 
custom of seclusion of young girls, especially those 
who have 


peoples 

trothed in infancy to an important person — say, the 
son of a chief, — at the time of attaining puberty. 
Cone-shaped cages (see illustration on page 21), only 
about seven or eight feet high to the point at the top 
and sometimes no greater in diameter at the bottom, 
are constructed out of broad leaves sewn close together, 
so that practicalh no light and little or no air can 
enter, and each cage has a small opening, fitted with a 
door similarly constructed on one side. In these cages, 
which are usually placed m houses, the girls are con- 
fined for years — sometimes lor five veais or more, — 
never being allowed to come out night <u' dav. whether 
tliey are well or ill, e.xcept once a dav to bathe in a 
dish or wooden bowl placed close to the cage. These 
ccjups are sometimes so small that then; is onlv room 
for the girl to sit or lie down in a crouched position. 

Seclusion of girls on attaining maturitv is also usual 
in parts of German Xew Guinea, and during its con- 
tinuance the girl has to undergo elaborate tattooing. 



and is instructed Igv oldiu' women on matters con- //■■<« 


I ' !>/ t Jlill I • tK <lr/ >//,! \r‘r- 


cerning the relation of marriage. In one district, on 
the termination of her seclusion, she is decked with all 
the family wealth in the shape of dogs' and pigs' teeth, 
pearls, etc., a girdle is placeil round her hips and her 


Man> of the clubs of the Gazelle Peninsula have 
in then rr.anulactuie beer associated uith super- 
stitious ceremonies and made po%%erful with charms; 
indeed the use ot these methods of imparting qualities 
of success to weapons and implements is common 
throughout ^Ielane5ld 
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hair is dressed with many curls and twists ; and thus arranged she sits for some weeks in the 
village open space to be admired, it being understood that she is then eligible for matrimony. 

Nose-piercing and ear-boring are not usually operations of a ceremonious character ; but as 
regards the former this is so among the Mafulu. Several people are usually dealt with together. 
The operator uses a sharp-piercing instrument of bone and a wooden plug, and he first engages in 
two incantations, during the former of which he holds up the thumb and first finger of his right 
hand, and during the latter the two instruments. The noses having been pierced by him, the 
patients are all lodged in houses built specially for them, and have to occupy themselves in further 
enlarging the original holes by insertion of pieces of wood and rolled-up leaves, and during this 
period they must not be seen outside the houses, and must only eat sweet potatoes, cooked by a 



From >iff‘r€n topyright hu'^ ndm tcood <t: 0 n it/ uuod. 

TREE HOUSES 

Houses built in trees, used as refuges and fortresses during raids, are found in various parts of Melanesia. They are 

used to keep in them supplies of stones and spears. 

certain woman in a certain wa\’. When the hole in any patient’s nose has reached the requisite 
size, and the wound is healed, he inserts a large croton leaf in it, and he may then come out of his 
seclusion ; but he must keep the croton leaf in the hole, and be under the same food restriction as 
before, until he has succeeded in hnding a certain sort of black snake, about twelve or eighteen inches 
tong , he then removes the croton leaf, inserts the end of the snake's tail into the hole in his nose, 
draws the snake slowly through up to its head, and hnally pulls the head through with a jerk, and 
throws the still living snake away. Then all his restrictions come to an end. The use of a living 
snake in connection with nose-boring has also been met with among the Roro people of the coast, 
with whom it is a common thing to pick up a small white snake about twelve inches long, and pass 
it through the hole in the nose, and among a neighbouring tribe, who sometimes pass the tip of the 
tail of a larger black snake int(j the hole ; but in neither of these cases is the use of the snake part of 
the original ceremonuil procedure of nose-boring, as it is among the Mafulu. 
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MATRIMONIAL CUi>TOMS AND CEKEMONIKS 

The customs and ceremonies relating to matri- 
monial matters dilter wideh' in Melanesia. 

Tattooing of girls i^ in nianv places asso- 
ciated with the question of matrimonv. In 
some it is an indication that a girl has attained 
to a marriageable age {see illustration on 
page i) ; in others it is a condition precedent 
to her marriage ; and again in others, where 
tattooing of a girl is not essential to marriage, 
it is never done alter marriage. 

One common feature in probablv all cases 
is that at some time nr other, either on or 
during the period of betrothal, 01 on or altci 
marriage, the bov's family niiLt make jiav- 
ment for her to the .girk' familv, a tact u]>on 
which the value of a girl to her lamilv is often 
largely based. 

Another custom widely distributed amoiye 
the Melanesians is for the girl to live with 
the boy's parents for some time before the 
marriage, though the time ot commencement 
of the visit and its duration vary m dift'ereiit 
places. 

In most places rules of e.Nugainy (that is, 
the prohibition of nuirnago with a woman ol 
the same clan) are observed, and m many 
districts thev have prohibitive rules a-- to con- 
sanguinity. Among man\- exocanioiis tribes 
the s\'stem of descent in the female line 
(already referred tm prer ails, and, as the wife 
is necessarily of another clan, and b\' this 
system of descent her children aie also ol that 
clan, some cunoiis results may follow For 
instance, so far as the qiustKui of e.xogamy is 
concerned, the son of a man's wile from one 
clan and the daughter of hi' wile from anothei 
one, although thc\’ are half brotlier and sister, 
may marrv, and. indeed, a father may marry 
his own daughter. (Jf course, wlicic 1 tiles ol 
consanguiintv are recognized, such things 
would be reprobated : but they are by no 
means unknown. 

The Iwvirate. that is the sy~tein under 
which on a man's death his brother 01 other 
near relation is entitled to hi' wife, is widely 
distributed. It is based on the fact that the 
purchase mone\' paid by a man for a wife ha~ 



DVNCING DRESS 

I ht* Roio and ^IcL^•o soutlis are creat dandies, and often 
pairt and decorate themselves This illustration shoNxs their 
practice oj producing nv asp - waists, an aclsnowledsed elccance 
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been found by him and his family, so that she has in a sense become a family asset, which must 
not be lost ; and the priority of family claimants naturalh' begins \\ith the brother, as the 
nearest relative, the rights of the other male relatives following according to rules of consanguinity. 

Infant betrothal is common in manv parts, but is not universal. There are not, as a rule, 
any special ceremonies connected with such betrothals, though in a few places there is some 


slight ceremonv, as, for instance, among 



I-U] ; I / /A.,/./,.,/. N- li 

I.M\GE OF -\ P \ST REI\G 

This IS associated uith the beliefs of some of the people of 
the Torres Straits Islands, and used in connection with initiation 
and other ceremonies It was the custom to keep these and 
other sacred objects in a secret cave high up in the rocks bv 
the seashore No %\oman was aIlo%\ed to see them 

a thing which these people never do until the man 
infancy, long befoie marital relatioii'-lni) lietween t 
widow. 


Koita of British New Guinea, where presents of 
betel-nuts and their accompanying condiments 
of pepper and lime are .given, and there are 
formal familv chewings of the nuts. 

In one part of the Gazelle Peninsula (Bis- 
marck Archipelago), the betrothal having been 
arranged when the couple were quite young, 
and celebrated bv a dance in which the male 
relatives of the boy and the female ones of the 
girl take part, the matter remains dormant 
until the boy and girl have both attained a 
marriageable age. Then the boy’s mother 
fetches the ,girl, and brings her to her own (the 
mother's) home, and pelts the bo\' with betel- 
nut, which the men present eat. 

In one of the islands of the New Hebrides 
group, on the infant betrothal of the daughter 
of a chief there is a feast, at which the pro- 
spective husband, if old enough, is made to put 
a draca-na leaf into the eye of a young drinking 
coconut, and give the latter to the baby girl’s 
mother, for the girl to drink from it. In 
another of the New Hebrides islands, when a 
female cliild is b<irn, the father or mother of 
some iiKile child firings him, with a bamboo 
cane filled with water, into the house, and the 
male child then washes the female, who thence- 
tortli becomes his betrothed. 

A case is recorded concernm.g the Hafulu 
mountain people of Xew Guinea, of a .girl of six- 
teen or se\'eiiteen years of a.ge, who was solemnly 
betrothed to the unborn son of a chief. A 
curious element oi the case was that the trans- 
action wa- regarded by the people as being, not 
one of mere betrothal, but of actual rnarna.ge, 
and that the marriage puce for the .girl was paid, 
lage, and that, when tlie bo\' died, which he did in 
he couple was pos-,ibi.., the girl was re.garded as a 


Adult betriithah are sometime' love matches, and snjnetime' .uv ari.iuged by the parents ; the 
young people having little or no say in the matter, and, mdfed, ,,tten haw no knowledge of what 
IS proposed, and pcrliap' do not e\'en know each othei until tiiet' ale tormally brought face to race. 
Love-charms of various sorts are Ireipiently used by voung men to attract the atfectioiis of girls, 
youtli of the Koita ;Xew Guinea will immerse a fragment ot qu.irt/ in the milk of a voimg coco- 


V 

e 
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nut, and then rub it over his face, thinking intently, as he does so, of the girl whose affection he 
wants to secure. In some of the islands to the east of New Guinea a very potent love-charm is 
obtained by powdering the bark of a certain tree, mixing it with shredded coconut-meat, and then 
rolling the mixture in a leaf and roasting it. The charm is applied bv squeezing the juice from the 
mixture into the face of the girl when she is asleep, and it is believed that in a few days she will 
certainly fall violently in love with the user of the charm. 

In German New Guinea there are a number of love-charms. There are special forms of rush 
which are often used ; a youth will wrap up a portion of the root of one of these in a cigarette (that 
IS the plug of native tobacco rolled up in a leaf which they smoke in their flute-like pipes) and 
secretly offer it to a girl, and the magic power of the rush will cause her to return his affection ; 
or he- will rub his body with the juice of another sort of rush, and then present himself to her. 



I'Ik'Ic "i, \ [/G fr. Wltludli'.nn, I' R A.l. 

MAFULU FEAST 

Mafuiu (Ne^\ Guinea! feast in connection with ceremony on >ounj? children first wearing clothes ^perineal band). The 
piirents of each child have to prov’ide a pig and vegetable food, and guests are invited from other communities. 

and in tlii^ cave his charm is still more potent. Again, there is a special creeper, with a very hard 
fruit, about the size of a hazel-nut, wliich has magic powers ; the vouth will throw one of these 
fruits over the girl, uttering a helpful charm as he does so ; or, if she does not see the nut, lie 
will throw another one at her back, thus causing her to look round and see him, and love at first 
siglit IS the immediate and certain result. Another love-charm is the tail of a duskv lizard wrapped 
up in a cigarette : the cigarette is given to the girl to smoke. And, finall\-, there is a charm bv 
which a voung man gets rid of an mdu idual rival whom the .ttirl prefers to himself ; all he has to 
do is to cut open a certain root, and sjninkle her with the sour juice that exudes from it ; the sour 
]uice will sour her heart against the ri\al, and set lier free to turn her affections to the operati.u'. 

A boy of the Mafuiu mountains of \ew Guinea frequently carries a small charm-bag, containing 
some fragments of wood or stone, which, after some time, acquire something of the odour 
of his body. Before approaching the girl of his choice, he rubs tobacco between these fragments, 
thereby imparting to it some of the sweet odour, and sends it to the girl, relying upon the efhcacv 
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rhotvhu] [y W. linato. 

Illustration of a child to 8ho^\ how plu?s are placed in 
the ears to enlartjc the lobes Riadurtll) 

In some parts of the Bismarck Archipela>;o. 
where the seclusion of girls on attaining puberty, 
already referred to, is not customary, there is a 
somewhat similar, but shorter, seclusion on 
her betrothal, occurring after she has attained 
maturitv ; this is the case in parts of the central 
district of Xew Britain, where a girl, on being 
betrothed, has to remain in seclusmn until her 
marriage, which may not occur for some 
months. A small portion of the back of the hut 
of her future pareiits-in-law is partitioned ott, 
and there she has to lead her solitary life iinder 
rigoroU'- prohibitions against various articles of 
food, including water. She is waited on b\ a 
female relative of her intended husband, who 
bring'- her food, and jilace- it in her mouth with 
a piece of coconut-leaf. No man must see her, 
anil, if obliged to go out, she must be completely 
co\'ered up, and luii-t whi-tle as she goes, so 
that men ma\' get out of her way. -imilar 
eii-tom prevails in parts of New Ireland, where 
the seclusioii often lasts from tea to twenty 
months, and in the Admiraltie-, where it con- 
tinues for about si.x month- 


of its aroma to draw her heart to him. A 
bov who possesses one of these charms, 
seasoned bv time, and which would take long 
to replace, will not be persuaded to part with 
It. Sometimes the charm is rendered still 
more potent bv magic articles acquired from 
a sorcerer. 

In one of the coastal districts of German 
New (.rumea a \'<mng man who wishes a girl 
to mariw him will gently -trike her on the 
cheek with a small carved flat piece of wood, 
this being a jiroposal of marriage. 

.V .Mafulu \-onth, in addition to the charm 
ab()\i' mentioned tor -ecnring the atfections ot 
his ladv-lnc'e. al-o lui-, at an earlier stage, a 
mean- ot di-cox-eimg her. Being matrimom- 
alK' nil lined, and not knowing where to seek 
a wife, he will sometiiiK's light a tire when the 
air 1- still, and wait until a slight biee/,e 
blows the tlaine- or -iiioke a little in some one 
dilectlon , lie will then tnllow the smoke in 
search i if a bride. 



/ !!,•' I t/. Hi" il/"/.l. ( .1, 


EI.ONGMED E\RS 

bolon on Islander Nxith pearl inlaid tin^ m th«- enlarged hole 
bored in his ear Some ol- these islanders, thooch \ei> simple 
in mode of life and nt can i /a 1 1 or . are able tt> add b<autiiul 
aitistic decorations to their canoes, ornaments and weapons 
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The acttial marriage ceremony varies very widely in different parts of Melanesia ; in very many 
places it is hardly worthy of the name of ceremony, being practically confined to the payment of 
the price, the time and mode of payment differing in various places. 

In one of the New Hebrides islands, when the marriage day arrives, the people assemble in the 
village, and the father of the girl, or some friend of consequence, makes a speech. The bov sticks 
a branch of dracrena into the ground, and brm,gs the pigs, food and mats which are being given 
in payment for the ,girl ; then the orator exhorts him to feed his wife properly, and treat her kindly, 
and not to be sulkv with her, after which he hands her. attired in a new .grass petticoat and wrapped 
in a new mat, over to the boy. Afterwards there is a feast, at w.hich the boy makes great show of 
attention to his father-in-law or the orator, whom he affectionately strokes by way of thanks. 
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MOUR.NI.NG V. IDO\t 

Small lour-sided house-shaped rooted tomb in a distiict of Dutch ^^e\v Guinea Sometimes these are large 
contain the >%hoIe bod> : at others they are small, as in the illustration, and can only hold aomc bones I he %\oman 
it is the lamenting widow 


enough to 
sitting by 


In the Mekeo district of Britisii New Guinea there are marriage customs which suggest an 
origin in marriage by capture. The proceedm.gs are as follows : The bov’s lelations, ui neirotiation 
with those of the girl, produce the ornaments and articles which they offer as the mainage price, 
and intimate how many pigs they will .give. The .girl's relations, if they accejit the offer, at once 
take awav the ornaments, etc., and tlieii make an armed raid upon the houses of the iKn' s dan 
tor the pigs, and in doing so apinojinate everything they can find : but, the raid having been 
anticipated bv careful concealment lieforehaiid, the raiders secure but little, and. as regards pigs, 
only find the number which has been agreed upon. 

In the meantime tlie eirl has been brought to the lioU'C ol the bo\-'s parents, wheie she sits, well 
decorated with ornaments, upon the verandah platform. The liov, who has hidden himseli in the 
laish I' souedit out b\' his triends, and brouc'ht home in triumph to his bride. It the inarritea- has 




MORTL' \R'i SHRINE 


The simple rorm o! rno.lp^^i' »'’rin 
■ . ni.in. lepl-pra h^ an -iaba.ate d , nrated erect,.- 


, l.^S .,I t'*r J. cca-td St { a 
«uc h IS app^ifs in t'lP ao ' 
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These extraordinary canots are different from those found elsewhere in Melanesia, their special distinguishing feature 
being the long raised platform erected at right angles to the dug-out canoe and its supporting outrigger, with a living-house 
at one end of it. The canoes in which long vo>ages are made have large sails, rising into curved horns. 


been a matter of family arrangement, and not one originating in the mutual desire of the young 
couple, they may ne\-er have seen each other before, and in any case they pretend not to know each 
other ; the girl turns her back upon the bo\-, and he in return sits with his back to her. Family 
persuasion may therefore be requisite, and during its continuance the couple remain seated 
back to back upon the platform. Then, the boy being willing, and the girl having overcome lier 
genuine or feigned reluctance, the girl passes behind her back to the boy a piece of betel, or, 
perhaps, a bamboo flute-like pipe, into which she has inserted a cigarette (a native cigarette of 
tobacco, wrapjied in a leaf), which she has lighted and smoked so as to hll the pipe with smoke, 
and his acceptance and chewing of the betel, or smoking of the pipe, is a signal for one of the persons 
['resent to call out the names of the boy and girl and announce their marriage, and the ceremnnv 
IS com[)leted. After an interval of a month, or a year or more, there is an interchange of presents 
between the two f.unilie-', eacli of which then enjoys a feast of pigs provided by the other. 

In the Korn district of British New Guinea we find a ceremony which, as regards the negotia- 
tions fur the marriage, resembles that of the Mekeo folk ; but the subsequent proceedings are 
different On the wedding-day a party of the boy's friends surround the house of the girl’s 
parent', and carry it by mimic assault with much fury and shouting. The girl escapes, runs 
away, a.id is purs'ied, and on being caught defends lierself from her captors w'ith hands, feet 
and teeth, whilst a battle royal is going on around her father’s house. During the fight 
the girl's miuher i' striking e\ery inanimate object about her with a club or other weapon, 
shouting curses in the meantime on the ravishers of Irer daughter ; but she finally collapses, and 
gives wa\- to weeping, in which other women of the village join. She continues her laments for 
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three davs. The them co.mu,, runs awav, and 

where she is placed on the verandah platform. The bo> on wein 

hides, but IS speedily caught by his friends, painted and t^ftheir marriage 

finally brought to his father's house, where he is ma e eacirnther On the fnllow- 

is proclaimed. The couple, however, do not take the slightest noU - 

mg morning the boy's father has to submit to a to^ient^ a wise u i pillaging expedition 

only brought to a close by a propitiatory gift of a killed dog. 

bv'the girl's people against those of the boy, ^ ^an.le are again 

the afternoon the g.rl rs painted and decked on. by tl.e b y ulatnyy and , la 

placed together on the verandah plattonn o t le ion e however reconcilia- 

7„,h..elv rgnore each orher. On a repetition o. the nree n.g on , e in I t . t 
between the conple ic net, ally eftected. and the girl hancle belel to the hot. 


Finally, the girl's mother, 
who has absented herself 
from all these meetings, 
comes to visit her daughter, 
over whom she weeps, until 
she is propitiated by the 
present of a killed pig. 

The second part of the 
marriage ceremony takes 
place some three to eight 
weeks later, prior to which 
the bride is not allowed to 
visit her fatlier's village, or 
to eat tood brought from it. 
On an invitation from the 
bride's relations the briile- 
grooni's people march to the 
village of the bride's father, 
taking with them the bride, 
who, copiously decorated, 
walks at the head of the pro- 
cession ; they carry ptgs 
slung on a pole, and valuable 
leather head-ornaments (see 
illustration on page 20). 
which are all given to the 
bride's father. Afterwards 
the bride is stripped of lier 
oriuimeiits. which are aho 
given to her lather, who in 
return eives to the biide- 



grooni's people lish and 
bananas, which they take 
back tti their own village 
and th'tnbute among then 
ineiids. will! ha\'e helped to 
pnwiile the price of tlu 
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\t,e, the di-ialc Ot .. in,.n hi. cMt. - c, lucied ccitlun ,.n cm loi 
no. take any par, .n .he bu„al ce.en.on.es She smears ^e. bo^y 

..nuously, and only goes ou, a. n.gh. Whin hnalU she ha m .he 
C„,...m.e o. grass yyh.ch enables he. to erne, he, lace 


costume ot sras 


IC oi mats, and doe-* 
,s 1 1 K mud. a 1 1 5 c o n ' 
nclosure she \Nears a 
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bride. A few days later the bride and bridegroom again visit the bride's village, and presents 
are given to them. 

Among the people of the islands of the Torres Straits a young man’s marriage will sometimes 
commence by his abducting the girl at night, and taking her to his father's house, he himself retreat- 
ing into the bush. When on the following morning the girl is missed, her parents find out where 
she is, and, armed with bows and arrows, clubs and other weapons, make their way to the house of 
the boy's father, where the girl lies concealed. A fight between the invaders and the boy’s friends 

takes place, in which people may be 
hurt, though none are killed ; this is 
followed by negotiations as to price, 
which is ultimately agreed upon. 

The girl has her face painted red, 
is decorated with necklaces, and then 
clothed with petticoat after petticoat, 
until she is so weighed down that she 
cannot stand, but must be held up by 
two women. She has then to remain 
thus heavily weighted, under the close 
superintendence of her future husband’s 
parents, for a month. After this the 
burden is taken off her, the paint is 
washed off her face, she is ornamented 
afresh, and a gift of food by her to the 
boy completes the ceremony. 

In these islands a newly-married man 
is e.xpected, at an early date after his 
marriage, to give a ceremonial present 
of food to his wife’s relations, after 
which they give a similar present to his 
relatic-es, and the>e presentations are the 
subject matter of a good deal of fun. A 
large quantity of food having been put 
in heaps on the ground, three or four 
of the recipients arrange themselves in 
a circle, clasping one another with their 
arms, their faces being turned inwards 
and head-, bent down, thus presenting a 
good ]>latform of backs. On a signal 
from the master of the ceremuiiiee 
the gi\ ers conimeiice piling the food on these people's, back-', sonietinies plumping upon one of them 
a large, heavy basket, which two men have had to carry swung upon ,i bamboo pole; so great a 
weight accumulates that sometimes a man cannot hear the strain, and at times other men will 
creep in underneath, and let their backs act as su])port' for the chests ot the men forming the circle. 
When the weight of food piled upon the bending back' is as much a.s they can bear, tlie master 
ol the ceremonies calls " enough,” whereupon the friends of the recipients relicwe them (jf their 
load as (piickly as the\’ can. and then more food is again pile<l up, and so on till the heaps of 
food are e-xhausted. Then someone take-' a vc'sel of water, and dashes it over the recipients, or 
two young coconuts are cracked together over their heads and there is a recorded occasion on 
which handtul' of flour were atterw aids thrown over the wet men, who were made to look very 
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A MEKEO CLAN CLUB-HOUSE. 

The institution of the village or clan club-house is almost 
universal in Melanesia. They are the sleeping and social 
places of the men — especially bachelors — and of visitors 
to the village, and are centres of ceremonial observances 



[/? TT. ^yiUinmson, F.R.A.I. 
A MEKEO FAMILY CLUB-HOUSE 


In this district groups of related families within a clan 
often have a private club-house of their own : and a special 
feature of these buildings is the great height above the 
ground of their floors and front platforms. 


ludicrous. The idea seems to be to give as much pain and ridicule along with the present as 
possible, and occasionally there is a row. 

The following is a description of a wedding which occurred in a part of Dutch New Guinea, 
the people of which are Papuan. It began in the evening with the weeping of a number of 
women, who had that day accompanied the bride from her own village, and who were with 
her in one of the houses of the village of the bridegroom. It was e.xplained that thej’ were 
weeping at the approaching loss of the bride, who in future would live with her husband in his 
village ; the lamentations were, indeed, like a song of despair at a funeral, each verse starting 
loudly and in a high key, then decreasing in strength, and ending in low suppressed tones. The 
number of voices gradually increased during the night, and by three o’clock in the morning the 
screams filled the air, and at dawn, when the bride had to prepare herself to proceed to the 
bridegroom, the noise was terrible. When the sun had scarcely risen, a great number of 
the women of the village collected in front of the house, to join the bridal procession which 
now emerged from it. The bride walked in front, with flowers in her hair and a few 
ornaments, and wearing a very long, white bark petticoat ; her eyes were closed, and 
her arms opened, extending upwards and a little torward ; on eitlier side of her walked 
an old man of the village, holding her by the upper arm, evidently in order to guide her. 
Behind them followed the women of her own village, all lamenting, and behind them again came 
the women of the bridegroom’s village (that m which the ceremony occurred). The procession 
passed through the community house of the village, the floor of which was raised about three 
feet from the ground, thus making it necessary for the bride to feel her way in walking up 
an inclined beam. The men of the villa.ge were sitting about, paying little or no attention to 
the procession, which wa,^ composed entirely of women. On reaching the house of the chief. 
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xju wLi'. lliL‘ bridL-i;ruuni, the proce'^'-ioo broke up and the writei' of the aeLo\mr ^a\v nri 
further le'tU'itie-. 

Du'oree i-- extiemelv ea^\’ and rominon, and n-^uallv amount-- oiil\- to the puttiilu a\\a\' b\ the 
hu^banel ot a wite who doe-, not please him, or the runmiie; awae ot a wile il -.lie i- dK'ati'lieil 
with her life witli her hu^banel, or ha- a lo\er whom --lie pretei^. I'lieM- inatimu iiiial dittereiire^ are 
re>pon^ible lor miu h of tlie I'lehtine; and killing, both individual an<l tribal, wliieh occur, e'.pta.iallv 
a-; an injnrv to an individual i-i tt'-ualh’ an injuiw to hir- clan, who will loiu hini m aeeneniL; it. .ind 
wall otteii wreak their vengeance, not only upon the actual olieiidei, but upon hw laniihc or et’en 
hie clan, Ihe man who ha-, run .iwa\’ with another man'- wile will in nm-t jilace- be killed bv tlu- 
hii-band, it he can do -o, and i- not -iifficientlv atraid ot tlie whito i 'lowrunient : m -ome place- 
the hueband will claim tmin the wile'e lamilv the retiiin ot the piui wlmdi he laid paid lor her, 
and, if tliie claim is not met. there will probably be a trib.d liehl 


in,. Mil Wli lUKIM. (I - 111 Ms \\|i il,l;lMi>\Ils 


Illness and death aie aeiieially reaaided a- ha\iiia bei ii i au-ed Iw a eho-t m -pnii. .iiel it i- 

usually, tkouyh imt alwat’-, a— unied tliat tlie iiiaitanant attack ha- hi on indiii c d bv the inai luna- 
tion- ot a -orcerel . Tlli- -ublect will, lloWeVel, be dealt with helealtel. and it l- plopo-ed llow olllv 

to sav somethin^ ot the i.u-toin- and c.en iiionie- lelatiiiu to d ’atli and liiiiiial- 

The methods of dealltiu with the liodi, - ol the di ad \ai\ niir h thionabout M' lain -la but. a- 
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a rule, the body of a chief or yreat man is subjected to treatment which is considered more honourable 
than that accorded to an ordinary person. 

In the Solomons and islands further to the east the general practice m to inter the body 
underground : but sometimes it is put into the sea, which is the method adopted for ordinary people 
in some places where a chief (jr important person is buried underground. It is the custom in certain 
districts to retain some of the bones of the dead man, and for these to be worn afterwards by his 
near relatiyes as relics, rragments of the body of an important person — as, for instance, the skull 
or a tooth or hnger-bone — are sometimes retained, and placed in shrines. In places you hnd 
a pra'’tice of burying the whole body, and afterwards exhuming the skeleton, and remoying portions 

for one or other of the pur- 
poses aboye mentioned. Often the 
dead man’s ornaments and other 
possessions are buried with him, 
or displayed by the side of his 
body, prior to its interment, the 
idea of this practice apparently 
being that the man’s ghost may 
take the ghostly elements of the 
things away with it : sometimes 
all his possessions are destroyed. 

Some tribes bury a chief with 
his head near to the surface, and 
oyer flic grat'c light a lire, which 
burn.s away the ffesh from the 
head ; the skull is afterwards dug 
up for preseryation. In some 
of the \\ estern Solomons the 
bodies of chiefs and members of 
their families are usually burnt, 
and the ashes and the skulls and 
some other bones are preseryed. 
In many parts of the Solomons 
the skulls of the dead are placed 
in cairns on the points of islands, 
and the latter are regarded as 
sacred. 

In the Solomons and islands 
further east the gra\’e of a chief 
or important person is generally 
cn\ered with a heap ot stones, sometimes rising in sta.ges, at the top of which a memorial image, 

rudely earyed out ot a trei'-tnink, i' commonly plai-ed. On the toj) of the eairn a small structure 

perhaj)-- a eone-,ha[)e(l roof ii\ed on the top of a --hort post or a gabled roof supported by upright 
stiek', or a tiny hou'-e-like re( i-ptaele is also often i-reeted (see illustration on page 47) \ 

trayeller meeting with things of tfiis sort must not, howeyer, assume that they are true grayes. 
It may be that only the 'kiill, ami perhaps some other bone rein'--, haye been put there, the rest of 
the body haying been pkieed ebewhere, or the aslier. of the body may he with the relics. 

\'ery important people -ometimes haye accoid.-d to them large shrines, more or less profusely 
deeorated. in wliieh 'oiiii’ ut the dead man’s po-.-es-.ioii- are often placed, along with the relics of lus 
body, ami tln 'o dinne- are afterward- regarded a- -pceially sacred. (See illustration on page 35.) 



**///'. s <} J'lhi > in lit'/ >«/./'»•. 

PRl.MH I\'E SURGER^ 

Britain I Bismarck \rchipelago’ bo> with dc-eplj scaricd forebead If a 
child from t^vo to five vears old has epileps> or lon^-continuect headache the> la> 
bare its forehead bone, scrape trrooves in it \M(h a shell, and then replace the 
flesh. It is thought that this will secure the child from epileps> and headache 
for life 
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Among the Papuo-^Ielane'ian^ of New (iiiinea Imrial under”! Miiml i' generalK' adopted; 
though in the iMafulu mountains and some other parts of tlie interior it is the practice to place 
the bodies of chiefs or members of their families and other important per--ons in wooden buxe', 
or on platforms, fixed on rude wooden scaftolds erected in the \ illage enclosure, or in the fork^ 



of the branches of a -acred fg-tree, 
wliere the bodie? are left to decay. 
(See illustrations on page-- 45 and 
4(1.1 

Tile funeral ceremonv ditter^ \eiy 
widelv in the various parts of Mela- 
nesia; but some examples of the-^e 
mav be gi\'en — with the caution, 
ho\\e\’er, that the old practices ha\e 
dieil auav in many places, especially 
in certain coa-'tal regions, under tlie 
influence of the mis-ionaries and white 
control. 

The following is an aci'ount of what 
occurred on the death of a great chief 
in a district of the (laxelle Peninsula 
{Bismarck .-Archipelago 1. \Mien it was 
seen that he was about to die, the 
great drum wa-- sounded and his re- 
lation.s assembled ; the nearest relatives 
sat clo.se to him, fingering him all o\-er 
and muttering consoling words ; other- 
sat about chewing betel-nut, and the 
women outside -et up a crv. Death 
was announced by the drum, where- 
upon a wailing ol men and women and 
beating ol the drum commenced, and 
wa- ( oiitiiuu'd througliiiut the night. 
-V low pkitlorin wa- lixed out-ide the 
!iou-e, and caily in the morning the 
body wa- placed m a -itting position 
upon it aiul deiiiiated (see illu-tration 
on page _|i!. In the meantime the 
dead man'- plantation- were de-troyed, 
and all hi- tn a-iire wa- eollt cted and 
pil f(l unuind liiin. I iu-ii iiiasktHl 


\ MEKEO \\OM\N C\RR\lSi^ HER B\PA irolil tlu* and coin- 


In this aad manv othei distiicts the* wom^n !?tnfrallv have netted basis. llU'Ut'Dtl a ()[ (lant't."> I'nlind tllO 

\\Kich lhe> ^^ear suspended from then heads-, and generally hansinci o\ei . . 

thc-ir bacUa 4 he e h te f u se of t h e se ba^s I s t he c.t n m mi ot vetie la bles a n d •d\ , »H I Ul U j ML 11 1 f I 1 | )\ t lit ‘ I H Alt llEli i ) f 

fi,e---ood, but the> are aUo olten used tor ca.rjme the bab.es tile drUIll, With lllterllllle- hetWeelt tile 

dances of wailing and ilrum-heating .V relatic’e of the chiet jihu etl native uioiiev at hi- teet, 
wim h wa- di-tnhuted among the danet r-, wh- . tln-n vam-hed. t auoe wa- then hr. night, and the 

dtail mail wa- placed m it, witli a jtatldle in hi- haiul then tie body wa- turthi.r ilw orated, 
wrapped up in mat- and carriod to tin giavo. the wailmg wa- more iiUcu-e, and relatuis were 
with dihieiilty iv-traiiifd from leaping into the grave , but tinalk' the grace w a- tilled m. .\g,mi 
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MORTUAR5 FL VI FORM. Vh,\ Rl\ ER 

The bod> ol the dead, with his weapons, implements and ornaments, 
is placed upon it. and presents of food are bicught to it \\ hen 
the Besh is all gone, the bones ate cleaned and buiied. but the skull is 
often kept and worn bv a near lelative and he can b> means of it 
put himself in communication with the dead person and b\ his aid 
practise divination 

skull would be Ju.l; up, painted led and wliitie tnuuued 
svitli a bunch ot leatlu rs and placed on .i 'ju .'ial 
platform. 

The old ciutoin, pre\ alent in part' of tlic Bi'inar. k 
Aiadiipola.no, ot bniA'iiiu one or inoir \\i\C' or 'la\'es 
ali\e with a dead ehud lui' now be.-n di'Continued ; 
but in Hoiiiiaint-ille Bland (the laiare we'tern i'land 
of the Solomon ^loiipi the en>toin i> 'till ob'crved, or, 
at Uai't. one or more 'hu'c' are killed in honour ot tlie 
decea'od, and to serve him in tin- otlter woild '1 he 
pre'<‘nt eu'tom for relatiw' to trv to throw tlieni- 
selvo' into the cravi' m really a relic o| ihr am u-nt 
one ot bnrviny the people ah\e 

When a Snlka (Bi'maiL'k Aieliiprlaeu' man ihes, 
hi' hut 1 ' lU'coiated, and the bo(|\ m pkn cd, mm h 
deciilatcd. within It, and there Ir- el'i ,U WeeJ.mn 1 he 
deail man'' plaiUatieU' an laid w.i'te, lii' piei' killed 
<uid ilixiiled, and hi' wiapnii' bickeii , it he w.i-. a 
lull man, hi' wi\e- are, i ii u~ed i" be, killed The 
bod\' 1 .' bulled next d.i\ in th' lii'ii'i. beinn iilae. d in 
a 'ittine ]!' ''itiun, w ith the Ir ,id .ibme tin lev. 1 ni 
tlr eiMiind, .ind u i iwei ed with a mnund nt banan.u 
lia\e~, lei ille -.ell mU't Ilet t.'U. h It ''telle- .U'e 
hod 1 eiind It, ,i tin made ,imi fev a > eii-i, ferable 
Him tile n kltw'e- -li ej1 m.U' 11 the UlUl ell ene -lif. 
,uid th' WeUiell ell til' etlrV. 1 he -ile-t lllU-t 111 
dru'ell awa\ : bin tin till!' p-ejie-. .! lel llellla till' 1 ~ 
kept 'lint, le-t it -lienM n 'Wi '1 he pn ji.u utien- 


the dinm beean to 'onnd, and eon- 
tiiuied without eeasiny until morniny, 
the idea b' inn t‘i aecompanv the yliost 
to the place t.ir away in the ea't, to 
i'. nil'll it is supposed to miyrate. The 
,nlio't Would rise earlv in the morniny, 
but Could not enter it' ultimate home 
until sunrise ; the appearame of the 
'Un on the lollow'iny morniny was, 
theretoie, the 'lynal tor an eayer 
scanmny of the ea'teni 'k\'. tor, if a 
cloud tliere c oiiCi'aled the waiiilly stai'3. 
It wa? a 'iyn that the ylio't had 
entr'i'ed, A \'ear or mi later the i hief's 
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M \h L'LL GR W ES 

Ike ene in tiunl, coveted s 1 1 e I s on 

I'nt L'ti.und, IV ikal o! ar e'ldiuaiv nej «on buried 
undei irround tbat at the back, a box nri a seaBnld of 
pol. V. ih, moilUiiN plattoifi'i ot a eliirt 
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for the expukion are made overnight, and very early in the morning the people start up with, a 
crv, commence beating the walls of the houses, and run about with torches ot burning i oesjnut- 
leaves, and so the terrihed ghost escapes. 

\Mien the flesh is (juite decomposed, the bones are dug up, wrapped in a bae of lea\ es and hung 
in the house, and after an interval a memorial feast is held. His son takes the bag containing the 
skeleton on his shoulder, appoints to each family attending the feast a share of the food, and then 

replaces the bones in the house ; the 
feast lasts three days, and both men 
ami women dance at it. 

In the northi'rn part of New Ire- 
land and in New Hanover (Bismarck 
Archipelago) the body of a dead man 
is laid on a bier of spears, and carried 
by the relatic'es from house to house, 
the men and women in the meantime 
keeping up a constant wailing. Next 
dav a platform is erected outside the 
house, and the body is laid upon it ; 
the greater the position of the deceased 
the higher is the platform. pile of 
wood Is then placed under the platform, 
and set on tire : then a male relative 
mounts the platform, and from time to 
time touches the head of the corpse 
with a spear, singing as he does so, 
until the flames compel him to leave 
the platform. Finally the platform 
catches fire, breaks down, and the 
body falls into the fire ; it is then 
taken out, and a portion is cut out 
and di\'ided aiming the youth ot the 
village, after which it is again placed 
in the hre, and so reduced to ashes. 
During all these pertormanees there i' 
much walling and shouting. .-V feast 
then takes place, ami a roof is erected 
o\'er the ashes of the fire and man's 
bod\' ; and after some weeks the ashes 
are nii.xed with coconut-milk, and this 
is smeared all o\'er the hodii's ot the 
mourners. There is then an inteiwal of mourning, during which the mourners are under some 
restrictions, which is eveiituallv terminated by another feast. 

\’arioUs other modes of dealing with the dead are found in New Ireland. In some plate' the 
corpse Is built up in a hut, or set uji in a canoe, or ciicered with a mixture ot ochre, or the thumbs 
are tied together and the hands extemled in a prayerful attitmle, and the both' is burnt. In some 
districts they make a lile-sizetl figure to represent the dead, set it on a plattonn in the im.uiuig, ami 
burn it in the evening. In districts of the Kossel mountains tlu y place the coi pse m a sitting 
position, smeared all o\’er with powdered lime and wrapped up in lea\es, on the cross-heam under 
the roof of hi' house, where it remains for years. 



Jhj ,■»,/ ^'.-n nf llt.i . A M. Ih n' « .s.<. <. /// 


PLATFORM BURIAL 

This method of dealing with the dead is unusual in Melanesia, but it 
has been found to exist among some of the tribes ot the mountainous 
interior of New Guinea, being, howe\ei. confined to the bodies of chiefs 
and important people 
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I HR W R Ol- \ SOLOMON ISI \M) CHIEF 

The* Jjabied election contains his sLulI whuh has been preserved the F^iire is a meroriai ima'::e The people ev\e o^ctire- 
of tood his shost, pldcrrs them on the top ol the pile ol st«>nes. and th-ie buiniri_' them 
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DEATH DANCE. 

In one of the islands of the Torres Straits it used to be the custom to have a “death dance” e%‘ery year in honour of the 
recently departed. The illustration shotss the dancers in the decorations adopted No woman or uninitiated youth was allowed 
to witness the makin? of these. 

In a ^oa-horc district of the Admiraltv Island?, where the houses are liuilt on pik-s in tlie ^oa, and 
tliere arc '•pecial liousrs- for the women, the corp>e placed on a bier in the woineiik house, with 
Its head towards the sea, where it remain-' till it is quite decomposed : the women watch the corpse, 
and renio\'e the fle^h as it rots, put it in basket-, and let it <l')wn into the sea, When only the 
skeleton remains, it is washed in seawater b\' tli“ old women, ( ertain portion- are put in a ba-ket, 
and burled underground : the skull, ribs and forearm bones are put in another basket, and let down 
into the sea, until they become clean and lileached : they are then put with -trona-smellinr; lierbs 
in a Wooden dish and placed in the house where the deceased lived, the teeth beiny pre\’i(iu-]\' 
extracted and made into a m cklace bv hi- brother- and sister-, Atterward- there i- a fea-t, at 
which the other pre-ei'\’ed bone- are divided amour; the near relation-, who wear them in 
memor\- of the dei ea-ed The -kill] i- kept lor an important ceremony to take place later, and 
at which a rare' laia;e number ot people will be jire-eiit, ami tor which exten-i\e pre[iai ation- are 
made. A plattoi ni i- erected for holdinr; the -kull. ami i- beautifu!l\ <'ar\ed ( )n the inoi ninr; of 
the least the man who i- to aive it kneel- down, and the -orcerer -it- on hi- -honlder-, holdinr; on by 
Ills ha.r, whil-t he trie- to throw tin -oi.-r-rer otf. I he purpo-e of this performam e i- the magical 
-trenythemne ol the man, -o a- to eiialile him adequately to perlorm hi- dutie- ar the fea-t : and, 
it durim; it- i our-e -onie ol his hair . omc- ott and i- tound in the liand- ot the s.ii-e, i-er. it i- a had 
siyn, ami a -oun ( ot mm h lonfii-ioii to tin man. I hen drum- are sounded throughout the nciyh- 
bourliood, the \'i-itor- all come m, .ind the tea-t'ei\'er deli\’cr- an addle--, wlm h i- yciieralh' one ot 
praise of till- dei ea-ed and of tlio-t pi<'-ent, and ot alm-e o| their enemit -. '\ ith a con-idei abh/ 
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■>ea^< Jilin, t; ut prai'e ut tlie ?])eaker. Finallv tlic driim^ are beaten ajiam. and the 'urcerer cunie' 
forward and takeri the ->kull in hw hand:', and the giver nt the fea>t — ^ay, tlie 'on of the decea-ed 
beat'i the ekuli with a ljuuch of draeatna dippeil in oil, saving' " Voii are my lather ' ; there m 
then more drumming, after which he repeats the proce"^, ''Uying " Keceme tlm Ijjo.I prepared in your 
honour " : aga'ii more drumming i'^ loMoweil l>v a third beatine of the ■'k'lll. and the word-, " Protect 
me, p’rotect m\' people, jirotect m\’ childien." Then a final drumming precede-- the fea--t which 
follow--. Tile ^kiill 1' al'-iat^ afterwanl-- carefiillv retained.. 

(In the death of one of tlie Koita peopli- nf Xew (hriiiea hi-- body i-; prepared tor the tuneral 
cerenionc', tlie fai'e being di-corated with linec of red paint, and numerotw ornament> Ir-ing put 
upon it, a-^ it lie-- on it-- back on a mat, the head supported in tin- laj) ol the wiilow. 1 he peojih- 
o1 the dead manh village come in and tuiu li the face with their no-ee pheir ejpiiwili'nl of ki-'ing' ; 
vi--itore come in, and men and wcmieii watch and wail dining the- night, none taking an\' looik .\ 
deatli-cliair w maile, a rough wooileii Iramewurk, eon-triic ted a-- t'l --upport the body m a -itting 
pobture, but the plank -eat being long enoiigli to aj'coniinoilate three people (--ee illu-'tration on 
page 5 p ; and the hodt' i- jilaced upon it, two jn ople- -^ay. hi-- wife and elili -t -'on-"itting on 
either bide For an hour there i' drnni beating and dirge— tnging. aftc-r whu'h the dead inanV chu t 
pobbebbioiib are broken and arrangc-d hv the ^ide ot the I'hair. Mo-t ot the ornament- aie tlun 
removed from the- bodv, and it i- again “ kib-ed ’ b\' cweiwoiie, rolled up in -i mat, ami laiiud 
on a pole to the graw, and there buned underground. 1 here i- a U a-t on the hr-t or -iwoml day 
afterward-, and another on the third, ami alter the hitt'-r the widow i- hku keiieil tioin lu .ul to 
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foot, her head is shaved, and certain mournini^ ornaments are worn by her, and t 'r --ix months 
she must remain in mourniny, and is subject to various taboo restrictions. 

After about six months a feast is held at which the widow’s mourniny is ended, the ornaments 
being removed and the black paint washed off her body with water from .green coconuts. 

The ceremony of the Roro people ot New Guinea is somewhat similar, the body in this case 
bein.g at first propped forward on its dust by a shield held up by two spears stuck into the floor 
of the house, and the death bein.t; announced by the blowing of a shell trumpet. The body is 

decorated in full dancing ornaments, 
and is placed in a death-chair, which, 
however, onlv has accommodation for 
one. After bein.g placed in the grave 
the corpse is stroked with a tree- 
branch twice from foot to head, to 
drive awav the ghost, and for a month 
or two after the funeral a fire is lit 
upon the grave at nights ” to keep the 
dead man warm." 

A special feature in the treatment 
of the remains of the dead found 
among some of the islands near the 
east end of Xew Guinea is their 
practice of preserving, not only skulls, 
but also other bones, many of which, 
such as those of the vertebra; and 
phalan.ges, and often the lower jaw, 
are afterwards worn by relatives as 
ornaments, such as bracelets or in the 
hair, whilst some of the longer limb- 
bones are made into spaftilte, and used 
as such (that is, for conveying the 
lime-paste from the gourd to the 
mouth when ehewing betel) on cere- 
monial occasions. 

In the Mekeo district ol British 
Xew Guinea, on the death ot a man 
all his relations go into mourning, 
abstaining from dancing, sin.ging, or 
other noisy amusements. Thej- also 
discard the red colour in the painting 
of their bodies ; the men iiiiist wear 
nothin, g that is painted any colour, and 
the women exchange the gras' fringe petticoat, which passes right round the body, for a iiiucli 
smaller and shorter one, whieh onlv han.g' in front and behind, lea\ing the side' uncowrtMl. 

The deceased is washed and dressed with a .garment (in the case of a man it is a perineal band, 
and in that of a woman a petticoat) ot the more decorative type, siK'h as is usually worn at 
dances, and is adorned with various ornaments. The body is then expo'cd in the chib-hoiise of 
the elan, or on a scatlold ere('ted for the purpose, and the nearest relatiws keep guard over it and 
weep. When the visitors attending the tuiieral have arrived, the ornaments are removed from 
the bodv, which i' wrapped up in a mat of palm-leaves, and is thus carried with tears and 



['inn, ■■ In. l.;,l J„h: ■■ m I [///;/./ M/ 'C I .s/i/..././. 


NEW IREL.VND SECRET SOCIETY 

.Masked danceis of a New Ireland secret societ> . differing from the 
ordinarr societies, as their special tunclions are the peilormance of certain 
ceremonies in honour and metnor> of the dead Some of the decorative 
objects made by these societies are never shown to the other people. 
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Mask \\orn at initiation feast — arapu. 


begins. 


a ^ |_ " 1 11 111' 

^ calling tf) \iin : "this^^ 

.Mask -vvorn ai initiation feast— \\ arapu. fomial adopticii of ninuming dccoratioii 

begins. In striking contrast to this is the treatment of the men who have conducted the funeral 
rites, these being entertained by a comic feast, which terminates in a game of " bob-apple," the apple 
being the leg of a boar or kangaroo. 

The wearing of formal mourning decoration is not commenced lor ?ome weeks or months. The 
relations then assemble at the club-house of the clan ; their bodies ha\'e been more or less daubed 

with black, and their heads shaved — the 

/, ,v.o o. ^ ' nu, ii bt-licvfd to be dyuv^ i> watfh. d bv 

Woven dancing mask Ironi Augusta Rixef WOllltlll, | )I ( tft ■'''■]( fid It I'' to do 


^ f#'- 
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hi,., an.l, wh„, hl» .hint, he » .lead, J.e h.vee h,„, a heavy hl.e. eh the '"f, “I 

4.' 1 1 .lA'l rl,e Tlnni/^ up in lea'-c". -v) a- t(i iniin a I'.ai. 

ami pledre. the hall itmide the Irnttand ut a umul pile Inch he^Uvm eiec hen. 
He then h-lit^ the pile an.l he. th-wn bv the fire cvith hi. eye. clcec.. but .i e 

-b" p:;tatahe.\he ball. ,ut„t the fire. 'r b 

the chiet I? y..iny to die, and he uill receive the blow ou die head , a l, 
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, ,|,,u a .t.r. er.T iron. ...nv ho.til- .onununne h.,. bv ,. .innlai 

hve >. nil. 'tinic' th. 1 ). Ir i ai 

I el 1 util ol 1 .-hl.-l tll.-ll th. r<- will be wai 

niMt t .. tJ .'W!/ till . 1 ' atii ■ 1 , I I II I 1 \ I iitiid .littuime b\ lli. ni. n ot th. 

'Hie ann.nin....ni.nt ol th. 'I;;:' ho Ibic, lot .oin.. time 

vdl.vm th. ,.lM..t oS win. ,,,„t„,n.. int, rinitt, ndv until th. 

Vd r Mn.. "1 th, ,l,part,,l -ni. ar i i„ ir 1 . .. lb . w nl. innd. In th. nuan- 
Pui.al ol th.. hodv, an, . enioai..! with inn.l , onlv tlu 

tini., 111.11 au.l woin.n ^ ,,it. r w ha h tP. v loin m tla nu. riintt, i.t tun. ral 

wiiin. n aid t,ik. n int" th. h" 

,, o „, ,, p,„.trw..itxUour hour. au.l. had, 1 1,. . b, K ,. w i app. . 1 up m h ac . - 
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women s tuneral son.ii, and then placed in it ; whereupon all the 
men again shout loudly for the purpose of further intimidating 
and driving away the ghost. 

Tile relations then go into mourning, the chief sign being a 
black smearing of their faces, and sometimes of their boilies ; 
the widow or widower, or other nearest relative, wears a small 
mourning necklace made of native string. In connection with 
this there is a curious custom for a woman who has lost a child 
to amputate one of her fingers, and she mav do this two or three 
times on successive deaths of children. 

After an inter\'al of two or three days the funeral feast, to 
wliich people from other villages are invited, takes place. First, 
two women .guests, armed with spears in both hands, enter the 
village, and rim twice round it, brandishing their spears as they 
do so ; blit on their second journey the\' are followed b\- a 
group of men visitors, who dance down the village enclosure, 
brandishing their spears, and then dance back a, gain, until thev 
reach the grave. Then another guest, usually a chief or chief’s 
.-on, enters the \illa,ge in full dancing decorations, carrying his 
drum, and dances in a zigza.g course alon.g the enclosure, 
heating his drum, until he readies the .grave, whereupon the 
chief of the clan of the village reinoies his head dancin,g 
ornament (a hea\'v frame- 
work of feathers, sometimes 
standing si.x or twelve feet 
aboi'c his head), and the 
ilancmg is at an end (see 
illustration on page O5). 

Pigs are then placed one 
in' one upon the graie, 
killed and cut up, and the 
.guests are all entertained b\' a feast of vegetables, and given 
portions of the pigs, whicii they take home. The killin.g of 
the pi.gs on the grave at thi-. ceremony is regarded as a final 
propitiation of the .ghost. 

Here, as in .Alekeo, there is a mournin.g-reniocal lere- 
nionv, wliidi takes pla<e alter an inti-rval \arying from a 
Week or two to six months. .\ pig is killed under the 
seaffoldin.g of a chief s ”ra\e, after wliieh the diicf mourner's 
string necklace is cut off, dipped into tin- pig's blood, and 
thrown away, and his lace is ilaiibtd witli two lines of 
colour (iisualli’ red) 011 each I'lieek. Feastin.g and dancin.g 
follow . 

Where the dead jierson is a ehiet or impurtant person, 
whose bod\- Is not buried midergroimd. the funeral feast is 
immediateK’ billowed b\' a general desi rtion of the village 
until the often~i\’e emanations irom the liodv have <ease(l; 
but during that time two nnhapp\- individuals have to 
remain in the I’lllage on guard : that which the\- are re.garded 



li'-iii' hi > i Jiiii I • iii'I'i 


Mask and dress worn in the french 
Islands < Bismarck Archipelago* at initiation 
feasts. 


\ 





I'/ti'll' hn .1 ,h ^ r > 

MUM\n. 

Mummy of an infant of one of the 
Torres Straits Islands The practice of 
mummification is not generally found ir 
Melanesia, but it used to be common in 
places in the Straits 
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as watcliint,’’ u\'er, howe\'er, is the ]hit’s blood, and not 
tlie remains ot tlie chief. 

The Kiwai [)e who lue at the mouth of the 
F]\- Ku'er. on the western shores of the riiilf of Papua 
'liritish Xew Guinea', used to dispo-e of their dead 
by I'llacing their bodies on a platform near the willaye, 
and there leawiipif them to deca\ . Weapons, imple- 
ments and ornaments belonyiny to the departed were 
placed on the platform close to the bodv, and presents 
of food were from time to time brought and placed 
on the platform. Water was poured i.it’er the body 
everw dav bv relatiwes of the deceased to facilitate 
decomposition. When onlv the bones remained, they 
were cleaned and biirieil in the garden , but the skull 
was often kept for some time, and worn by one 
mourner or another round his neck — sometimes by 
se\-eral of them in turn. The mourner could by means 
of the skull put liiinselt into communication with the 
dead person, and b\’ hi' aid practise diwnation, 

Thc.mgh tins practice has been discontinued by the 
Kiwai pei.iple, it is still adopted by the natn'Cs on the 
ea-terii bank of the Fly Delta and lurtlier east. 1 bee 
illu'tration of burial platform on page 43.1 

The Kiwai jneople now bmw their dead m the 
er.iund. with tlie head placed towards the west — the 
(iinction of tlie scttiiut sun and moon, where the laud 
of the ilead is situate Thee erect o\-er the gra\'e a 
small house, the lonn of which \-anes Nee two illustra- 
tions on pa.ite hi,. Articles belonging to the dead 
peNon are liun.e up mi a stick m the ground, or at a 
corner of the small house, as is seen m mie of tlie 
illiistratioiis, and a fire tor the dead person is kept 
biirnin.g for some weeks imderneatli or close to the 
small hoiiso, at the loot-end ot the gra\ e. ITie biisket 
whicli is seen in the other illustration is similar to 
those in which small children are carried 1)\' their 
niotlais ill this di-tiKt, and indicate-- that a child 
has been buried in the ci'ac e. 

Iminediateh' alter a death the people becm to wail 
and siiie mourntul son.C', l! the dead {lerson is a 
man, hi- wile ;or wi\e~' n --ecluded within an enclo-ure 
of mats 111 the loiut Women’s liouse ol the \ illace, and 
take- no part in tlie funeral ceremonies. >he -ineaN 
the whole ot her liody with mud, waiD eoutiniioiisl\- 
ainl only c;oe- out at da.ik (In tmalh lea\ me the 
enelo-iiie. -he weai- a niournmc; eostiiine ot era", 
which c'lic'ers her w Ir fe bniK-, and b\' which -he can 
e\en 1 oik eal her face i '•ee illu-tialimi mi pace JJ,. 
Altei a tew week- the ei uii plet eiie-- nt the eo\ erinu 
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is reduced to a cap and head-dress of grass, the 
latter hanging over her back, a fringe hanging to her 
neck, and falling over her chest, and a petticoat tied 
round her waist (see illustration on page 39) ; and 
these garments are afterwards worn for several 
weeks longer, being reduced from fime fo time, 
llie petticoat is, in fact, the ordinarv dress of these 
women, though when not in mourning it is a 
shorter garment than appears on page gt). The same 
kiinl oi mourning dress is worn bv women after the 
death of anv near relative, though the seclusion is 
only practised in the case ot a widow. 

A Kiwai man in mourning smears him-’Clf with 
mud as a sign of sorrow, and wears a .gra-". garment 
round hi' neck, and hanging over his back almost 
to the ground and over hi' chc't (see illustration' on 
pages 51 and 5O) ; but this also is gradually leduceil 
in size. 

In one district on the eastern bank ot the Tly 
River the emblem ol niourmng is a hood-shaiied net 
drawn over the head and lace, which it cocei' as a 
veil (see illustration on this pagel. .\t a later stage 
of the mourning the front ot the hood is lilted up, so 
as to leave the face uncoveied. 

Peculiar modes ol interment ha\'e been met with 
among the Papuan people of Iluteh Xew (Ininea. 
In one district the bodies of the dead are placed in a 
stretched horizontal position in cages ol iiiti'rwoveii 
branches, erected on jhles on the shore behind the 
village. In another the body is dried by lire in a 
position with the knees tightly drawn up and the 
head pressed down on the chest, and is then plaeeil 
in a basket of palm-leaves plaited closely around it, 
and when thns packed up is suspended to the wall 
inside the man's house. In another the bod\ is 
interred m a 'hallow grave, which is coVeiad with a 
lit acv Weight of stones and surroimded with a feni e 
ot strong vertical branches, to which are attached 
horizontal sago-leaf stalks, the spade or sj'ade.' Used 
tor digging the grave, aiul sometimes the bow of the 
derea'cil. being afterwards placed 111 the enclosure 
see illustration on page 53;.. These graves some- 
times have low gabled roerfs of leaves i'ce ilhi'tiation 
on jiage 35I. .Vgain, in another district the ^ur- 
rounding fence is made quite 1 lose, and 1 overed with 
a roof ot palm-kaves, thus producing small lioU'C- 
hke structures, which are sometimes beautitully 
ornamented, and agaiii't whnh handsome sp,-ars 
are often placed. peculiar form ot 1 liild’s tomb 



MOURNING VEIL. 

\t CjairTia. on the eastern bank of the Hn. both 
men anci ■vNonten in mournine \%ear a net in the shape of 
a hv»od drawn o\er the head, which it covers lile a veil 
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has been observed, the tomb being a hollow tree-trunk, about the height of a man, co\ ered with a 
couple of water-buckets placed bottom upwards. In one place a grave is ornamented with skulls 
of pigs, apparent^ intended as a hunting trophy {^ee illustration on page 63). Aitother form 

of grave is a small four-sided wooden 
house-like structure, placed on a post 
and covered with a carved and de- 
corated roof, and this is sometimes so 
small that only the bones can be kept 
in it, being, indeed, in the nature of a 
shrine. (See illustration on page 47.) 



CERKMOXIE.S OX ACCESsIuX 
CIIIEFTAIXSIlll' 


lU 


Ceremoxies in connection with the 
conferment upon a new chief of his 
office have only been met with in New 
Guinea. 

In the Mekeo district there is a 
custom of occasional joint chieftainship, 
and a chief will sometimes in his life- 
time formally confer the chieftainship 
of his clan upon the man who, in the 
event of his death, would be entitled 
to succeed him ; upon this being done, 
the original chief and the presumptive 
successor will henceforth be joint chieG 
of the clan. 

This ceremony is the oci'asion for a 
feast, and, as numerous chiefs of otlier 
friendlv clans are usually invited, and 
each of them brings with him a con- 
siderable number of his own people, 
the feast is a very large one. Prubablv 
some sixty or seventy wild pigs, kanga- 
roos and cassowaries are killeil, smoked 
and stored away in anticipation of it, 
and to these are added, when the day 
arrives, seven living village pigs. 

All the invited chiefs make their 
way, on arri\dng at the callage, to the 
great verandah platform of the club- 
house of the clan whose chief is going 
to perform the ceremony, and there sit 
down ; and all the other people, hosts and guests, congregate around. The chief then steps upon the 
platform, carr3-ing the gourd in which he keeps the lime-paste used as a condiment in betel-chewing 
and wearing the insignia of his office, and with him comes the new chief about to be appointed ; 
then the old chief, in the presence of the assembled people, addresses the other chiefs, explaining 
to them the right of the proposed new chief to the succession, after which he rattle-, the spatula 




from " .\nin (Jumru "] [/;„ ,i, . 

MOURNING DRESS IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 

The standing woman has the mourning dress worn by women in one 
of the districts of Dutch New Guinea The garment is made of bark, and 
IS worn continuously until it is entirely worn out. 
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(a sort ot spoon rather like a long mustard-spoon, with which they get the lime out of the gourd) 
in his lime-gourd, and hands the gourd to the successor, who rattles the spatula, and then returns 
the gourd, and by this performance the conferment is complete. At the big feast which follows 
the seven village pigs are killed and cut up, the fat of the back in particular being separated from 
the rest ; after which the newly-appointed chief, as a visible official act, cuts the backs of all the 
pigs into slices, doing it alone at first, but afterwards being helped by others. Then there is a 
general distribution of food, followed by a dance, which generally lasts throughout the night. 

The IMafulu mountain people have no system of joint chieftainship, but a chief sometimes in 
his lifetime resigns office in favour of his successor ; this is the occasion for a ceremonv, which, 



NATI\ES OF M.AL.Vn.A 


These islanders have been amon? the 
dangerous, and have not >et been 


most difficult to deal with of the whole scroup. and even no%\ they are hostile 
brojght to subjection b> the Government. ISotice the nose and ear ornaments 


and 


however, is generalh’ tacked on to some other ceremonies relating to other matters, and at which 
therefore, a good many pigs are killed. The retiring chief addresses the people, telling them 
that he is surrcnilcrmg his office to his successor ; after which he sits on the body of a dead pig and 
hands to his successor a bamboo pi.g-cutting knife ; the successor then takes the place of the retirin'' 
chief on the pig and tells the people that he accepts the office ; after which he goes round to all the 
slain pigs, one after another, and in each case makes with the knife just given to him a small slit 
at the end of the mouth of each pig. 

.\ young Rnru chief wlio lias attained the age of puberty is piihliclc invested with the insignia 
el ill- elfiee a pendent ornament of grouiid-dow n boar’s tiisks, wlndi liangs o\er the cliest, bein'' 
suspended lyv a string passed round tlie neck. 
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Kl\\-\1 GRAN'E 


Ihinss belonsjina; to the dead person and presents of iood 
are hunp up on a slick or at a corner of the small house 
sshich is erected o\ei the jiiave, as in this illustration 

pliysical powers : it becau-'C he lia^ ;,'()! the 
to empower him, this heiny 
perhaps conveyed in an amulet 
of a stone round liis neck 
or a tutt of leaves in his belt, 
in a tooth imntt upon the 
finger of his bow hand, or in 
the form of words with which 
lie brings supernatural assist- 
ance to his aid. If 
possessed of maud 
supernatural power, which has 
abitled in him, will after hi> 
death abide in liis gdiost with 
increased vigour and more ease 
of movement. 

The possession ot mana is 
not, however, confined to 
s})int', ghdsts and human lie- 
ings. It mav he immanent in 
aiiiniah and plant', and e\'en 
in inanimate ubiects. It a 


RELKlIOfS HKLIEIS AXD PRACTICES 

The rehgious beliefs of the people of the Mela- 
nesian Islands are niainh based on the powers 
of the ghosts of the departed and spirits which 
have never occupied human form, and you ne\'er 
find among them anv notion of a single .supreme 
Being. 

One underlving idea, which ]iermeate' all 
these beliefs, is that of a supernatural power 
belonging to the unseen, and acting m all 
kinds of wall’s for good and e\'il, which is 
called inaiia. 

This is a power or iiilluence, in a way 
supernatural, which mamle'ts it'cU m phvsical 
force, or in an\’ kiuil ol power or e.Keellence 
wliich a man jio'ses'es ; it i' ma ui th.it works 
to ettect evervlhmg wlui'li i' bei’oud the 
onimary p.iwer of men. outside the common 
procas'C' of nature : it i' prc'cnt m the atmo- 
sphere of life, attaches itself to persons and to 
things, ami m mauifesti'd by results which can 
only be U'Cnbed to it' operation ; all sjiirits 
have it, as also do most ghosts and s ime 
men. 

If a man has been successtul in fighting, 
this success is 11. It the result ol his own 
ina'hi of a spirit or of some deceased warrior 
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\ ^OUNG MNRRIED COUPLE. FROM SI \R 

he natives’ lo\e ol ornament and elaborate hairdressing 
hair with mud and then twisted it into curls. 


The woman 
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man finds a curiously shaped stone, quite ditterent from anv stone he has ever seen before, he 
thinks there must be mana in it ; so he buries it in the ground when he plants his garden, or lavs it 
at the root of a tree whose fruit it resembles, and an abundant crop from garden or tree convinces 
him that he is right — that the stone does possess mana ; even certain forms of words ha\'e power for 
certain purposes by reason of this mana. 

The fundamental source of mana would seem to be the spirits ; but thev can transmit it, and it 
is through this transmission that it passes into the possession of ghosts, liuman beings, animals, 
plants and lifeless objects ; and each of these again can transmit it. The mana possessed bv a man 
has, as befoi'e indicated, been transmitted to him by a spirit or a deceased warrior, which in effect 
means the latter’s ghost ; so the mana of the cnrions stone can be transmitted to otlier stones. 








J'l‘-/ll '• !■{! \'lll il> r \lll‘h \ 
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DUTCH NEW GUINEA GRACE. 


A grave in Dutch New Guinea ornamented with skulls of pigs The meaning of this decoration is not quite certain. 

but It IS probabl> a hunting troph> 

Mana is itself impersonal; but it i-^ always in it-, opciations associated with some personal 
being, who directs it. It a stone has mana. it is because a spirit has a'sociated itself with it ; a 
dead man's bone lias mana, because that man's ghost is with the hone : a spoken charm is pi'wertul, 
iiecause the name ot a spirit or ghost, expressed in the torm ot words, linn.us into it the power which 
the spirit or ghost exercises throuuli it. All conspicuous success of a nian is proof that he is 
possessed ot ni'.Dia, ami, the greater the success, the lar.ger is the amount of mana which he is 
presumed to liaee. His influence among Ills leilow-- depends iqion the impressinn made on their 
minds that he has it ; lie, for example, become'' a duet by virtue of this impression. It therefore 
lollows that it IS the natural desire ot ecery man to acipiire the help of this power of mana. 

The fundamental umlerlying pniiciple of the canon- rdiuioiis and supeistitions of the Melane- 
'ians. So far, at all events, as prayers, sacnfices and other religious practiee- go, i- the desire and 
eftort of the people to get the power ot mana tor themselve-, or secure its direction tor their benefit. 
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(h>’ <'iunf'/ t'hje L'niif'i ^tfy 

SKULL PREPARED FOR SORCERY. 


A Roro 'New Guinea! skull charm used lor procuring the death of an 
enemy. The skull is placed in the wicker cage, with its base facing outwards, 
and this base is decorated to represent a face, the nose being the vertical piece 
of cane cohered with bast and having a long nose ornament at its base. The 
objects suspended to the framework below are all charms 


It must be stated, however, that 
the general explanatit)n which 
has been given, and a good deal 
of the further matter which is to 
follow, can hardly be correctly 
applied to the religions of New 
Guinea, at all events without 
considerable qualification : this 
matter will be referred to again 
hereafter. 

We are now brought to the 
subject of ghosts and spirits, an 
enormous one, which can only be 
dealt with here very briefly. 

Concerning both ghosts and 
spirits, it may be mentioned that 
their relative importance, as indi- 
cated by the ceremonial obser- 
vances with reference to them, 
divides the Melanesians into two 
groups : one, where, with an 
accompanying belief in spirits, 
worship is mainly directed to the 
ghosts of the dead, as is the case 
in the Solomons and other more 
western islands ; the other, where 
both ghosts and spirits have an 
important place but the spirits 
are more worshipped than the 
ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and more eastern 
islands. 

There is a further broad 
general distinction between the 
practices relating to ghosts and 
spirits, inasmuch as in sacrifices 
to ghosts in the western islands 
the food offerings are as a rule 
partially consumed bv fire and 
afterwards eaten ; whilst in sacri- 
fices to spirits in the eastern 
islands there is no sacrificial fire 
or subsequent eating. 

Throughout the greater part 
of Melanesia prayers and offer- 
mgs are habitually made either to 


spirits or ghosts, or to both. The prayers are generally forms of words, believed to be acceptable 
to the power addressed, and known only to those who have access to it ; but there are also natural 


calls for help in danger and distress. The offerings have various motives ; some are propitiatorv, 
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substituting an animal for the per- 
son who ha-, offended ; some depre- 
catorv , others are offered to gratify, 
witli a yiew to f^ain : and again, 
P others are merely intended as marks 
of proper attention and respect. 
There is no priestly order, strictly 
speaking, and any man can haye 
access to some obiect of worship, 
and most men m fact do ha\e it. 
either b\' discor ery ot their own, or 
by knowledge imparted to tliem by 
others : but, if the object of woishiji 

P?/ofo hijl ~ /i, jr. i!,' i''in'"n i’ H. I / • *. *.i i r *.i 

coinniDU to tliu incinbci^ ot the 

SCENE AT A MAFULU FUNERAL FEAST 

, .1 . L f L II coinniuuitv. then tiu* man who 

I he visitors are dancing do\sn the village enclosure, which they will 
traverse from end to end. afterwards returning as far as the grave sho«n at kitows ilow to ajijnoacli that object 
the left-hand bottom corner of the plate • .i ^ i • ii 

H m a wav tlicir [iru'st. ana saenhees 
for them all ; indeed, where a chief conducts such a sacntice, it is not a perfoi-mance of a duty 
which falls upon him because he is a chief, but rather tin oihee, his poner to jierloi'm which 
has brought him to the position of chiet. Women and cluldieii aie generally excluded from 
religious rites. 

Dealing first with obseiu-ances relating to ghosts, tlie simjilest and commonest sacnficial act is 
that of throwing to the dead a small liagmeiit ol 

\'am or other food which has been prep.ued tor »» 

eating, or, in kaya-drinking islands, a tew drojis || 

of kaya, these being regarded as tlie siiare ot de- 

in Melanesia, An extension of this is the jilacmg 


tin' niiiii'le't .iii'l tnitnltiti.tl act is 






( )f the more solemn and ceremonious sacrilices. 
one examjile, taken from a desciijition ot the modo 
of conducting such a ceremony, j'rior to eng.igmg in 
warlike fij'eratious, in the isLuiit ol s.ui < iistowd 
in the Solomon gremp, will jieih.ij's sutlicc. 1 1 r‘ 
{lower to whom such sacrihces were otten-il w.i~ tho 
ghost of a m.iu called Haruinae. whom tact had 
not been long dead, and indeed was i onieinbeivil by 
some ot the tilder men This ghi'st was rejiuted to 
be inight\- .uid strong in war -a cniiou-c fact, 
seeing tliai Il.irnniae, when m the flesh, though a 
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subst q ’It r' t scene nt the same least \ he solUar> 
I »• i t h 1 1 . w h \ / 1 <1 V ed in his clan c i n g d t e oi a 1 1 nn s-, 
alone in a /i./ir: loursc unfi) },e aUc leaches 
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Mack formerly •worn in one of the Torres Straits 
Islands in connection with a harvest feast and dance, 
held every autumn to secure a good harvest in the 
following year 


kind and generous man, and believed to be heavily 
endowed with mana. had not himself been a great 
fighting man. 

Harumae’s shrine was a small house in the village, 
and in it were preserved his relics. All the men of 
the village assembled by this shrine, and there a pig 
was strangled by men chosen bv the chief sacrificer ; 
file body was tlien placed in a bowl, and there cut 
up, the purpose of the bowl being the collection of 
the blood, and a\'oidance of its flow upon the 
ground. This being done, the chief sacrificer took 
a piece of the pig’s flesh, and ladled some of the 
blood out of the bowl with a scoop of coconut 
shell ; he then entered the shrine, carrving the piece 
of flesh and the blood-filled scoop, first putting 
away his bag and washing his hands, lest the ghost 
should reject him witli disgust, and called out ; 

Haramae I Thief in war ! we sacrifice to you with 
this pig, that you may help us to smite that place : 
and whatsoever we shall carry away shall be your 
property, and we also will be yours.” Then he burnt 
the piece ot flesh in a fire upon a stone in the shrine, 
and poured the blood upon the fire ; the fire blazed 
upward, and the shrine was full of the smell of burnt 
pig, a sign that the ghost had heard. The pig was 
afterwards eaten. 


1 he ceremony just described was for the benefit of all the people — success in an approaching 
battle : but individuals, who have themseh-es acquired, or have had imparted to them, the know- 
ledge of certain tilings — as, for instance, leaves — in wliich a particular ghost delights, will utilize 
their knowledge for their own private ends. This commonly the case as regards killing, either 
in battle or ot a private enemy ; indeed, without this ghostly siqiport, the would-be killer subjects 
himself, not only to the risk of failing in the combat, but also to the probability that, even 
if he kills his victim, he will afterwarils lie at the mercy of the latter’s ghost ; and it is only 
under the protection of a more powerful .gliost, oni' with more mana. that he can safely engage 
in the conflict. He, therefore, first 
offers to his frieudlv .ghost some ot 


its loc’tsl food, and inwikes its assist- 
ance and protection, liefiire attemjit- 
ing the proposed attack. 

Iiu'ocations to the ghosts ot the 
great departed are not, however, 
alwags -iqipnrted b\' sacnfires or 
otfenug- 

iMelaiiesian in danger, diftirultw 
nr distress, ^^-j|l naturalK’ call upon 
the 1 eine- in wlio-e powei- ,md will 
to help him he belie\’es, biit he will 
do -o at othei’ tiim-' , he will, lor 
iiistaiK e, more ionnalK' supplicate a 



if f ll- ' lUi'tin. l> h 

\n mterestin!: musicdl instramenl Irom .New Ireland It ,s pia>ed bs 
stmLini: it with the palms ol the hand from the plain end to the one 
which ,s caned The three loud notes produced are those of the 
rrajor trjo 
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ghost, to save him from the perils 
of the deep, to speed his canoe, that 
he mav quickly reach his destination, 
to help him in battle or in sickness, 
to aid him in fishing, or to bring 
him good crops ; and, if the result 
attained is to the man’s satisfaction, 
he will then often address the ghost 
with words of praise. 

It must be mentioned, as regards 
these ghosts, that those which ha\'e 
to be considered are only the ghosts 
of men who had mana in them 
during life, the ghosts of unimportant 
men being nobodies, as the men 
themselves were nobodies. After 
the death of an important man, 
having much mana, his ghost will have even more of it, and the mana possessed by this ghost is 
available for promoting the desires of such as are able to secure its help. 

Turning now to spirits, which have never lived as human beings, and which, as already stated, 
are more generally the subject of sacrificial ceremony in the eastern islands, we find a totally 
different mode of approach by tliose who wish to appease them, or secure their support. 

These beings have no shrines or memorial images, such as are erected for the great departed. 
Their sacred places are all principally the handiwork of Nature, and the one thing which is usually 
associated with a spirit is a stone, probably one remarkable m form. Some of these stones 
ha\'e been sacred to certain individual spirits from ancient times, and the wav to approach any 
one spirit who is associated with a stone is often known 
to one man only, the knowledge having been handed 
down from generation to generation, and finally come to 
him : and he alone can approach the stone, as it is he 
alone who, through that stone, possesses a personal ac- 
quaintance with the .'■pint ; anv other person who 
desires the benefit (jf access to the spirit must obtain it 
b\- the mediation of this man. 

The person at whose instance the spirit is approached 
makes his present to the man whose right it is to do it : 
this offering ma\' lie a pig, or mats, or native inrme\', or 
anv other \-aluable. Then the latter makes the oftenn.g 
to the spiiit, placing it upon the sacred stone, and 
in\'(jkc-' the spiiit’-' aid : but it bv no means follows that 
he will ,gi\e to the ■'pirit all that he has hini'-elf re- 
ceded ; so hi' association with the spiiit is often highly 
lucratu'e, 

rile old idea that the people worsfiqiped idols is not 
collect hdlli.irs, iiiUraiiied tiacelleis and missii maries 
found caiwed images and other obiects before which 
teligious Ceremonies weie {lerloniied and offerings were 
placed, and, not unnaturally, assumed that these things 
were idols, which were theiuseh'es the ofqects nf w'orship 
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Taboo mark protectin? coconut trees in Solomon Islands. It is made 
of two palm leaves cut and placed together so as to imitate a crocodile, 
and IS an indication that anyone robbin? the trees of their fruit will, 
through the agency of a spiritual being ^Mth whom the owner of the trees 
has influence, be eaten by a crocodile 
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But in fact the carved images are only 
memorial images, the other objects are only 
regarded as being associated with the ghosts 
and spirits, an<l the ceremonies are directed 
and the offerings are made, not really to the 
objects themselves, but to the ghosts or spirit'^ 
with which they are a^^ociated (see illustra- 
tion on page 99), Some of the objects, as, for 
instance, carved representations ot sharks or 
other animals, are indeed the receptacles ot 
the bodies of the departed, but they are not 
so of their spirits, and the objects themselves 
are in no wav revered. 

The religious beliefs ot the Papiio- 
-Melanesian people of New tliiinea require to 
be dealt with separately. It may be that they 
also have some fundamental basis in the idea 
of maua : but no evidence of this has ever 
been recorded, and in other resjiects there is 
a difference between them and tliose of the 
Melanesians proper. These people belie\e in 
ghosts and spirits, all, or nearly all, ot whom 
are more or less malevolent ; but, as regards 
ghosts, theie appears to be no separate 
recognition by them of the ghosts of known 
persons, who are to be individually approached 
by sacrifice and supplication, as is the case 
in Melanesia proper. The subject will be 
dealt with b\’ examples of the ideas of the 
Koita people of the Port illoresby region, the 
Roro people, who occupy the coast near the 
mouth of the St. Joseph river, and the Mafulu 
people of the mountains, 

The Koita believe in evil spirits, who 
inhabit definite areas, the powers ot some ot 
them being only exercisable in Iheir own 
district. If a party camping out are attacked 
by sickness or death, rn it specially SLWere 
sores are produced bv insect bites nr wouikP, 
the belief is that an ecul spirit inhabits tlie 
spot, and them will afterwanK bv atraid ot 
and avoid it. The spirits are -onivtimv-^ 
associated with freshwvatcr spring--, wlinv 
they are seen as starfish or crab--, or with 
places in the bush, where they take the 
form of snakes A --nake or eel-Iike cie.iiiiie. 
sometimes fimnd 111 wells and spimgs, 1^ 
regarded as being a spirit, and it is thought 
that this spirit causes the water to rise. 
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Half a shell fixed on a stick The warnins is that the thief 
will lose his hearinsc. and the sirr'ilarit> of the shell to a human 
ear is doubtless the reason foi its selection for the purpose. 



A bundle of leaves placed on a stick The penalty tor 
robber> thus indicated is that of beini; carried b> the winds out 
to sea in a canoe and lost Possibl> the wa> in which leaves 
are blown out to sea by the winds is to be associated with 
this mark 



'_R ^yuhani<■ I R A I. 


.\ bundle of leafx plants, to wain a would-be robber that he 
will be altacled b> sores about the legs and arms which will 
make the bones fot awa>. 
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and that if it were killed the well or spring would dry up. A hill of curious shape near Port 
More by is regarded as spirit-haunted, and is avoided by the natives, and a club or a spear made 
from a tree gro\\-ing an\’where near this lull would be powerful to inflict a se\'ere wound. If a 
man killed a wallabv anvwhere near it, he would take care that none of its blood dropped on the 
ground, and anv soil on which it did unfortunately drop would be carefully gathered up and 


thrown into the river, as otherwise the people 
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1 \BOO M \Rk 

The plant in this case is one of the spurse tribe, which 
exudes a nulhy juice when bioLen oi biuised. and the calamity 
indicated is that the lobber’s body will be covtitd with boils 
from which white juice will exude 


ho afterwards ate the wallaby would fall sick. 
There is a practice, as regards one spirit-haunted 
water-hole, for the people who drink its waters 
to pinch a hole in the bottom of the conically 
rolled leaf from which they drink, so that the 
spirit may fall out of it ; if this were not done, 
the spirit would enter the man, and he would 
swell up and die. 

Sometimes an e\'il spirit will capture a 
man’s ghostly self. If, for e.xample, a man 
returning from the bush to his village is stricken 
with fever and its accompanying shivering, 
it is assumed that he has fallen down, and 
that a spirit has taken his ghostly self ; a 
special ceremony is then required, to induce the 
spirit to give it up again. Valuable ornaments 
are tied to a long bamboo, and the sick man 
and his friends go to the place where he 
believes he fell and lost consciousness, two of 
the other men carrying the bamboo ; a pot, 
placed upon the ground, is filled with a special 
sort of grass and a live fire-stick, and the 
bamboo is held horizontally over it. As the 
grass crackles and burns the men stand round 
the pot, each with a stone in his hand, and 
with these stones they strike it, groaning as 
thev do so, thus breaking it to pieces. The 
party then return to the village with their 
bamboo, but none of them must on this return 
jouriie\' look behind him ; and on arriving the 
sick man lies down m his house, with the 
bamboo hanging abo\ e him. 'Ihe idea appears 
ro be that the spirit will accept the ghosts ol 
the ornaments hung upon the bamboo cane in 
exchange for that of tlie man, in which case 


the man will lecocer 


The idea ot the Koita concerning gho'-t-' ia that a man s ghostlv self is in 


his bodv during life, and ilepart-- a-- a ghoat on hi-- death Ihe ghost may leave the bod\' during 
sleep, and, it he wake-- before it h.i-- returned, he will probably --icken ; if it stays away too long the 
man will die Sneezing is a --ign of the return of a gho^t ; and. it a man doe^ not sneeze lor manv 


weeks together, it i-- a had ^ign On a man’s 


de.ith his ghost goes to a certain mountain, and 


there it lives a life similar to that which its owner had h\-eil, having houses, gardens and wives • 


but, if the septum of that man ' nose had not been jiierced iii his litetime, it must be done after 
his death, before he is buried, as (Jthei'wise his gho-i will h,i\e to we,ii a slowworm-like creature 


as a nose ornament 
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A MASK-HOUSE 


[//</ A. /;. Meyer ufui li. J^irkin^nn. 


The maslc-house of a Ne\\ Ireland secret society. These houses are erected in the private enclosures of the society, and 
the greatest care is taken of the masks in the intervals between their use. 


On reaching his new mountain abode, the ghost immediately returns, accompanied by other 
ghosts, who help it to carry back there the ghosts of the objects which the dead man had cared for 
in his life. 


These gho'.t'^ sometimes visit their former homes, but they do so with no very benevolent feelings, 
and that of a recentlv dead man will certainly punish any neglect of his proper funeral rites. 
As a rule, however, the ghost will not hurt a relati\-e of the dead man, unless that relative has done 
something to annoy it, or has violated a tribal custom, an act which would certainly cause the 
ghost to bring sickness or bad luck to him The ghosts commonly frequent the neighbourhood of 
their houses, and this would seem to be the chief reason for the ceremonial desertion of houses 
where a death has occurrerl ; indeed, it is recognized that children who play near to a ceremonially 
deserted house may sicken, and that food hung up in a house where death has recently occurred 
will cause sickness, if eaten bv persons other than the members of the familv. 

The religious \ iews of the Roro people and of the Mekeo folk of the plains behind, though differin'^ 
in detail, are very similar to those of the Koita, except that with them the ghosts seem to be more 
benevolent. Indeed, among the Roro folk, whose ghosts are believed to frequent the villages of 
their people, the presence of the-e ghosts is re.garded as desirable, and, if they desert the village 
bad luck will follow ; and it has been said that, in such an event, measures are taken to brin"' 
them back. Ewn the-e more benewolent ghosts, however, will punish those who annoy them ^ 


The Matulu mountain people of New (dumea believe that the .ghost of a 


\’oung or grown-up 


person, up to forty or forty-five years of age, becomes the shimmering light upon the ground 
and undergrowth, which occurs here and theie, where the dense forest of the high mountains i 


IS 
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penetrated by the sun's beams, and that the itliost of a more elderly person becomes a large sort 
of fungus which grows on these mountains. They Mill never cross a glade where this light pene- 
trates, and they will not eat, touch, or even tread upon, the fungus. These glmsts sometimes 
come down to the villages in search of food, or for other purposes, and their \dsits are dreaded bv 
the people, who at night-time hll up all openings in their houses bv wliich the ghosts might enter ; 
they were amazed at the missionaries of the Society of the Sacred Heart iwhose Mafuhi station 
was established a few \’ears agm daring to sleep alone in chambers with open doors and windows. 


These people regard any 
place of unusual appearance — 
a waterfall, a deep, still pool 
in a river, a narrow, deep, 
rocky ravine, or a strangeh'- 
shaped rock — as being probabh' 
the abode of a spirit ; there 
are also certain trees and 
creepers which are believed to 
be spirit-haunted. <ind which 
the people therefore dare not 
cut down. The passing by a 
number of chattering natives 
of certain spirit-hauntetl --pot^ 
is accomplished in silence, ain.l 
each of the party arms iiim- 
self beforehand with a wisp of 
grass tied in a knot, and places 
it iin the spot as he passes it. 
by which means all danger w 
a\-erted. 

Readers need hardh’ be told 
that these okl religions and 
superstitious beliets and prac- 
tices prevalent in Melanesia 
have in places where the people 
have been much m contact 
with white men, and especially 
with missionaries, been di-^si- 
pated and discontinued : but 
Melanesia has not \'et been 
christianized or civilized, and 
theie are man\' part', especi.dh' 
in the interior' ot the l.irgei 
island', where little or no white 
intlneiice ha' \‘et been telt : 
and, indeed, cweii where this is 
otherwi'e. the'e penple, like 
their more advanced while- 
skinned linither' of ciwlized 
lands, do not, mi noniinallv. 
or even truly, abandoning an 
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\ chiet chooses toui or h% t >ouths. %sho tire taken into a hut in the inteiioi 
] hcN hd\e to do \aiious forms of labour. Itarn tht tri'cai rules and must aUsaiS 
we.ii the curious hat-* shocNn in the illustration hen their hair hlls the hat the 

period of seclusion is. over 
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ancient superstition, entirely free themselves from the old fears and inclination to ceremonial 
self-protection with which the superstition has been associated for so long past. It follows 
that, though some of the specific examples of religious practices which have been debcribed 
mav have ceased in the places where they have been observed, they, or otherb similar or 
equallv strange, are being now performed in manv parts of Melanesia. 


MAGIC AND hORCERV, AND M.VTTERS A.SSOCIATFD WITH THEM 
Bei.ief in magic and sorcerv is found everwvhere in INIelane.sia, and its accomplishment is effected 
entirely by the aid of ghosts and spirits, mana being the power which enables those who practise 

magic to do so. Many 
of these people sincerely 
belie\'e in the powers 
which they claim to 
e.xercise ; but undoubtedh' 
there is a great deal of 
conscious deceit. The 
powers are handed dijwn 
by men to their succes- 
sors, whom they initiate, 
just as are those asso- 
ciated with spirits as 
above-mentioned ; indeed, 
it is obvious that all these 
powers are similar and 
closely related. 

Any sickness, other 
than a common complaint, 
recognized as coming in 
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the course of nature, is 
believed to be brought 
about either by a ghost or 
a spirit, especially where 
the sufferer is an import- 
ant person. The beings 
to which illnesses are, 
however, more usually 
ascribed are ghosts, who 
have been offended, or 
whose baneful aid has 
been secured with sacri- 
fice and spells by people 
who are familiar with them, or who act through sheer malignity towards those who are still alive. 
The common idea d th.it the .gdiost !■- eating the patient 

Often the fir-'t thing to do is to find out which is the ghost that ha- caused the illness. Perhaps, 
for examiile, it i' ascertained that the patient has trodden unlaw fully m a sacred place, and the 
assumiition arise' that it is the ghost of that jilace that has done it. In that case the familiar ot 
that ghost Is sent tor. and he goes through some ceremony — c.g., in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
chewing ginger, and blowing into the patient's ears — and begs the ghost to remove the sickness. It 
the person does not get better, 'Otne other possibly olfeiiiled ghost is tiled in the same way. If the 


, .r,; 

[/A Sf. It-vntif-h 

MARRIAGE PROCESSION 

The bride, the chief hgure in the procession, is decked out in the finery btlon^ing to 
her family, and accompanied b> her friends, who are carr3.in^j suspended from poles the 
feathers, armshells, necklaces, and other ornaments that have been paid as her puce These 
poles are fastened to the front of her house like barbers poles in England 
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ghost cannot be ascertained, perhaps someone familiar with a powerful ghost will approach him 
and ask him to intercede with the offended one, the identity of whom it is assumed that he will 
know. In some cases there may be reason to suspect that some person, having ill-will towards the 
patient, has approached his own familiar ghost, and set him to bring about the illness, in which case 
effort will be made to induce that person, for a consideration, to call off the devouring ghost. It 
he refuses, recourse may be had to someone who is familiar with a more powerful ghost, who will 

drive awav the other one ; and then 

Y i the event of recovery or death of the 

j ■ patient may influence public opinion 



1 ^/ 




ghosts. 


^ district of New Britain 
(Bismarck Archipelago), if a man's 
^ N death is belie\’ed to have been caused 
bv sorcerv, his friends assemble 


' ^’aswer being^ received, he calls out 

tjl' f and ah around listen intently for the 

^ ; TmL' * f I ! answer. If none comes, another 

name is called, and the performance 
^ It ' is repeated until a sound, like that 

^ 'BRS 'n' made by tapping the fingers on a 

,1 yA'" 'y~Z^ , J . f i:. board, is heard, upi.m wliich the guilt 

' t / f person last named is assumed. 

\ r Concerning this it must, of course, 

■' '1 ^ understood that the guilty one is 

■" j -i regarded as having caused the death 

' \ ' ~ ■’ ■ through the power of a familiar ghost 

spirit, and not merely by his own 
* unaided efforts. 

In some parts of the Solomon 
f / « Islands, wlien a man is ill, the 
Jm called in will discoc-er tlie 

ghost who is doing the mischief by 
-A suspending a stone to the end of a 

rh.^ini.i] iA.r.ji,„i,i.„i,s /I . r.i: s . i ■ , , i i i , 

string, which he holds in las hand 
V RAIN CHARM— TORRES STRAITS. , 

and calling over the names ot latelv 

It IS, itke all the ram charms of this district, a figure of a man It was 111 

regarded as being an e\trerit'> powerlul cbarm. being able to produce \er> deCeaScd peo| ij , and, it OH the Call 

beav> ram rvitb but hole ihunder , ,{ lUHTie tllC StOltC ^wings, it IS 

known that it is the ghont of that pe -.on. Varion-, alternative .gifts to the ghost — sav yams, fish, or 
a pig — are then called one alter another in the same way, ami the swinging of the stone indicates 
the ghost's selection ; the accepted gift in then ottered at the dead man's grave or sacred place. 

Different methods ot pnjducing illness and death by norcery are found in the various parts of 
Melanenia ; but the umlerlying principle of most of these is that of bringing the victim into contact 
with the spirit or ghont which is to injure him. I he methorl commonlv adopted is the taking of a 
portion of the victim's body — a', for example, a piece of his hair, or of one of his nails — or somethin" 


'//n't 
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\ RAIN CHARM— TORRES SIRMIS. 

It IS, like all the ram charms of this district, a figure of a man It was 
regarded as being an extrcmt.'> powerful charm, being able to produce ver> 
heavy ram with but little thunder 
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Vhvtuhii [j r. l>. 1 .1: \ 

SI^ULL USED FOR DIN'iNATlON. 


■\ Torres Straits Island sl»ull preserved and decorated, and 
used for divination. The use of skulls for this purpose was 
very common. The skull's utterances were said to take the 
form of the noise of chattering teeth. 

after which the parcel 15 well beaten in order to 
crush the power, or hung in the smoke of the tire 
for the purpose of suffocating it. 

In one part of German New Guinea death is 
warded off bv smearing the sick man's body all 
over witli resin ; this practice is based on the 
belief that death is caused by tlie man's ghostly 
self leaving his bodv ; and the idea of it is tliat, 
even if the evil worker succeeds in ellecting the 
exit, the ghost will remain, stuck last by the 
resin. 

Theie is a general belief m a district of the 
bra/elle Peninsula that, it a man, vlio has 
slept manv nights in the same hut with any- 
one who IS ill, .cues to sleep in another jilace, 
the patient will iinmediatelv C'et worse ; so it 
is usual to isolate the jiatieiit, with eertain 
tiiends to attend to him, and the rest of the 
famiK' are free to ,co where they like. These 
people will attend on tlie patient night and day, 
and if one of them should desert his post he will 
lie fetclied back Iw the relatu’es of the sick man, 
or there will be cieat eiiniuv between tliem. 


closelv connected witli him — sa\' a fragment of 
some food which he has recently eaten, or a leaf 
with which he has wiped the perspiration from 
his face — and applving to it the magic evil 
powers of a bone of the dead person, whose 
ghost Is tile operati\'e power, or a stone filled 
with niana for doing mischiet, or some other 
thing ; or perhaps throwing it into the sacred 
place haunted bv the ghost. It is, therefore, a 
common practice among these people to hide 
an\-thing which might be used m this wav, so as 
to avoid its falling into the Iiands of ill-wishers. 
There are also manv forms of ceremonial 
remed\', as, tor example, that obseiwed in 
another part of German New Guinea, where a 
man who is ill will sometimes --enrl a mes'enger 
to a sjtot frequented by tlie suspected ghost, to 
bring back from it a bunch of grass, which he 
Carnes wrappwl up in the leaws of a particulai 
plant, tied up with a special creeper. The sick 
man is stroked with tlie little parcel, so that the 
niali.gnant power that is in liini may pass to it, 



SKLLI. L'sFU) rOR DI\I\\'IIO\ 

The 1 n q m r t- 1 j M e ! «- u r. . 1 1 p . u n t and anoint t A- skull, 

enjoin it to spe.ik lit tiuth put it m ir his tn ad at i lulit. u<'' 
tn sltep. .»nd dieani tnj jitn-n \\<'u!d hr- basrd ''n the* die.im 
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\ anous fornib ot medicine are met with, these also diftenng in the several districts; but, 
though some of them really have an actual curative powei, the belief in their efficacv is based 
on the supernatural, the idea being that the cure is realh' effected bv the spiritual being 



7 "- - ■// i, 

\ CN \\ \ GIRL 

1 he wumen this mounlttinous district wear a perineal 
band instead of tiie moie usual aiass petticoat This illus- 
tiation also sh<i%ss, the network baig in which Papuan women 
r<irr> ihfir loads of t’ardtn ptoducc- 


with whom the doctor operating is familiar. 

Weather can be controlled by ghosts and 
spirits, and, therefore, also by those who are 
familiar with them, and can invoke their action. 
Hence you have weather-mongers, who can pro- 
vide wind, calm, rain, sunshine, famine and 
abundance for the benefit of their employers, or 
to the detriment of those employers’ enemies. 
The ghosts and spirits have also imparted power 
to forms of words, stones, leaves, and other 
things, which, therefore, of themselves affect the 
weather. 

The methods adopted by these weather 
sorcerers are numerous ; but a few examples will 
give an idea of their character. A method of 
securing sunshine, observed in one of the Solomon 
Islands, was to tie certain leaves and creeper 
vines to the end of a bamboo, and hold them 
over a fire. The operator fanned the fire, singing 
as he did so, to give it mana, and this mana was 
transmitted by the fire to the leaves ; he then 
climbed a tree, and fastened the bamboo to its 
topmost brancli ; and as the wind blew about the 
flexible bamboo the >naiia was cast abroad, and 
the sim shone out. Hot sun was obtained in the 
New Hebrides by holding over a fire branches of 
a plant, which by means of charms sung over 
them had been impregnated with mana : as these 
dried up and iiurned, so the land would. Wind 
was provided in the Santa Cruz Islands by 
wa\ing in the air the branch of a certain tree, 
tlie operator cliautmg an appropriate charm in 
the meantime. Rain was obtained in the New 
Hebrides by putting a tuft of leaves into the 
hollow ot a stone, upon this pounding and crush- 
ing branches ot a torin ot ])epper tree, and to the 
mixture adding a stone which had mana tor 
rain. The mass fermented, and steam charged 
with mana rose and made clouds, and s,, produced 
the ram. 


A long senes ot examjiles could, it space permitted, he given of magical performances 
engaged in for sei'urmg success in hunting, ti'hmg, agriculture, dancing, love, war, and 
indeed, in all the occupations and enjoyments of the peojile. One or two of those used 
for courtship ha\’e alreadv lieen mentioned, and it is projiosed now to give a few examples 
relating to the other subjects ; they are all taken from observations of practices m German 
New Guinea 
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Fioiii " Bexitsch j.Ve?/ iimitoa'"'' 


These masks were found in the re 

in the ghost-houses. They are mad' 


lHh n. 

on of Augusta River, where they were kept 


of clay, and are light grey in colour 


shall enter the dog 


or the dog': 


For hunting, a special 
kind of wood, brought from 
the interior, where the 
" hunting spirits ” dwell, is 
burnt, and the hunter with 
its smoke fumigates his face, 
hands, knees and elbows, 
and the nose of his dog ; or 
tiny particles of crocodile’s 
tooth are mixed with the 
dog's food, so that the greed 
and sti'ength of the crocodile 

so 


nose 15 touched with the claw of a bird of the hawk order 
that it may hold tenaciously to its prev. 

For the successful cultivation of taro a man should possess a " taro stone,” which he invokes, 
and with which he touches the slips of taro, before placing them in the ground. The story con- 
cerning these ” taro stones ” is one of a spirit, whose appetite for taro induced him to eat such vast 
quantities of it that taro plants sprouted up inside him, until he burst ; the bits of taro flew in all 
directions, and turned into stones, which are potent to induce successful growth. 

Magic stones are used to make men nimble and light and able to dance all night long without 
fatigue, and so attract the admiration of the girls ; the stones are invoked, and powder scraped 
from them is rubbed into the limbs and muscles of the would-be dancers. One very powerful stone, 
used in a district noted for its dancing, was originally given by a spirit to a man who became a 
celebrated dancer, and invented many new dances. This stone is the subject of special treatment ; 
they scrape dust off it, place the stone and the dust in a coconut shell, add the juice of a certain 
creeper, fill up with coconut milk, and drink off the mixture immediately before the commencement 
of the dance. 

There are men who hat’e the power of dit’ination. The information is tisuallv conveyed to 
the people by a spirit or ghosl, speaking through the mouth of the wizard, who, meanwhile, is 
apparently unconscious. Perhaps, when a warlike expedition is being discussed, one of the 
party, known to be familiar with a divining ghi.)st, will sneeze and begin to shake — a sure 
sign that the ghost has entered into him , Ills eyes will .glare, his limbs twist, his mouth foam, and 
his whole bodv be convulsed ; then a voice, not his own, is heard issuing from his throat, approving 
or disapprovin.g of what is projiosed ; anil this will seriously influence the decision of the part\'. 

a method of procuring magical guidance in determining 

whether they are or are 

not to go to war is for 
the operator to roll up 
a betel-leaf and bite otf a 
piece, which he then chews 
with aieca-nut, letting the 
saliva run into the roll ; the 
latter is then opened, and 
war or peace is determined 
tipijn according to the direc- 
tion m winch the saliva 
ruiw. Another method in 
the -ante district is the 
taking of a pinch of siiutf ; 


In a district of the Admiraltv Fland 
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if sneezing is caused by it, war will be com- 
menced. 

Ordeals are employed in the Solomon Islands 
and elsewhere to vindicate the innocence or 
establish the guilt of a man accused of an offence. 
These ordeals take various torms, and a curious 
feature of them is that sometimes the peison who 
undergoes the ordeal is not the alleged culprit, but 
the magic man or persim who possesses the imple- 
ment used for the purpose of the experiment. In 
one ordeal the accused invokes the aid of a man 
who owns a stone full of magic power. The 
people all assemble, and the accused pnbliclv 
denies the charge a, gainst him, and otters to sub- 
mit to the ordeal. The owner of the stone then 
heats it, and throws it from hand to liand ; if his 
hands are burnt, the accused is gmit\' ; if not, 
he IS innocent. In another ordeal the accused 
swallows a charmed stone, whicli has been heated 
by the wizard employed, and his innocence is 
proved if he takes no harm. .-Viiotlier ordeal, 
adopted in case of accusation ot a very serious 
ofteuce, is for the alleged culprit to swim acros, a 
cliannel infested with crocodiles, the latter having 
been first called bv the wizard with Im charms. In 
this case it is sometimes the wizard. an<l not the 
accused, who ventures the dangerous jias-aee. 

In parts of Dutch New Guinea (Papuam, wliere, 
as m most piarts ot Melanesia, death n geiieialh’ 
ascribed to the evil machinations oi sunie other 
person, whose discovery is therefore iinpoitant, 
there is a practice of drving the body ol a dead 
man above a moderate fire, and collecting and 
prcseiwing the moisture wlucli exudes trom it 
during the lirst few days ; this moisture is alter- 
wards otfered as a drink to visitors, and, it tliev 
begin to vomit in conseiiuence, their eiiilt is con- 
sidered pioved, and the\’ are ]int to death. In a 
small Island tij the north of Dutch New Guinea 
a man ~uspected ot havint; caused a death is put 
to a somewhat similar ordeal ; but heie the food 
ottered to him is a powder made out ot bones 
taken from the dead man's bod\' ainl crushed ; 
and the guilt ot the gue't is jn oved by his inabilitv 
to swallow It, in which case he is killeil 

As leaards all these maeic operations, the 
question Is sometimes a'ked, Mdiat would hajipeii 
if the anticipated re'iilt did not in tact occur, a', 
no doubt, must often be the case ; and how can 
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\ RORO HE\DnRESS 


The tall fiartifd teathci sti^ctuic upon the head is 
poiticn ot the deeoialion l<.i which each . i tn ha-s its '.w 
desicp Such de-mns mu'-'f n^t be imitated b% other clans 
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such superstitioiib survive ? It maybe suggested to the questioner that he should look a little nearer 
home, and sa\- whether people much more educated than the simple, child-like savage do not 
cling to old superstitions, recording cases in wdiich they have been confirmed, and forgetting others. 
Xo doubt the sorcerer often has means, based on long experience in his own department, and quite 
outside his magical operations, of foreseeing probabilities ; and it may also be pointed out that in 
a large number of instances the failure of an effort of sorcery, in which the magic power of a 



n.-.tn 





spiritual being has been invoked, 
may readily be ascribed to the 
counteracting influence of another 
being with even greater power ; 
and, indeed, this possibilitv is re- 
cognized by the Melanesians, and 
failures are commonly ascribed to 
such a source. 

The belief in omens is widely 
spread throughout i\Ielanesia. Some 
of these indicate probable success, 
or otherwise, in such things as hunt- 
ing or fishing, or eyen warlike ex- 
peditions. In some of the islands 
near to the eastern end of New 
Guinea the cheeping of a flying-fox 
betokens good luck to fishers on 
the reef, but the cry of a certain bird 
betokens bad luck, and the party 
hearing it will at once return home. 
In one of the islands of the New 
Hebrides group there is a small bird 
whose cry resembles their word 
“ No,” but which has other notes 
sounding like the voice of a man 
talking. Men starting on an ex- 
pedition, on hearing the ciy, will 
regard it as a bad omen ; but the 
sound of the other notes makes 
them confident of success. Among 
the Mafulu Mountain people of New 


IXTERIOR OF \ RORO CLUB-HOUSE. 

This illuslration shows two of the oinamental posts b> which the lower part 
of the roof is supported and upon which the clan badges are often carv'ed. 
Note the representation of an alligatoi and a human head on these posts. 


Guinea the appearance of a flying- 
fox or firefly would be a bad omen, 
which would probably cause a hunt- 
ing or fishing part}- to turn back. 


A Koita part}-, .coiiig alter turtle or diigong, think it lucky if a flvmg-fish leaps into the canoe 
If on a hunting expedition tlie\- hear the cry of a certain bird, it i^ a good omen, and thev will at 
once proceed in the direction from which the cry came, and under no circumstances will thev kill 


that bird ; but there i-- a >ort ol green dove which i;? an evil omen, and a hunting partv, meetin>i- 
one ot these birch flving from the direction in which tliey are going, will turn back and do nothing 
until next da\-. The Koita, m some of their omen superstitions, distinguish between the right 
and the left. For instance, the leaping of a small .garfish on the ri.ght side of the canoe of a flshin"- 
party, or the accidental striking bv a hunter of his right foot against a stone, presages good luck ■ 
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A SOLOMON ISLANDER SPEARING FISH. 

The use of a three-pronged spear or dart for fisK-spearing is general throughout 
Melanesia. The prongs are generally made of hard bamboo cane. 


but, if the garfish leaps on the 
left side of the canoe, or the man 
strikes his left foot against the 
stone, bad luck is anticipated. 
With them, also, sneezing once is 
a lucky sign, but doing so oftener 
is an unlucky one. 

Some omens are a warning 
of an evil event which is about 
to occur. In one of the New 
Hebrides Islands, if a frog, or 
some other creature not usually 
found in a house, comes into 
it and cries, it indicates that a 
death will occur ; if a certain 
brilliant gold-coloured snake is 
found in one of their houses, 
it is a sign of death, which will 
be by sickness if the snake is 
quiet, but a violent one if it is 


moving. Among the same people it is customary to call aloud when commencing the building 
of a house or canoe or the clearing of a garden, and, if the call is followed by the appearance 
of something remarkable, it is a sign that the work will be interrupted by death or war. In 
the Banks Islands the cry of a kingfisher is ominous. In one of the islands near to the east end 
of New Guinea you find the cry of a certain sort of pigeon to be an omen that an ailing person in 
the house will die. and in another the entry of a firefly into a house at night foretells that someone 
in the house will die. 

In a part of the Gazelle Peninsula (Bismarck Archipelago) certain birds are believed to foretell 

death ; and, it such a bird cries 
in the neighbourhood of a hut, 
they try to dri\-e it awav with 
stones; and in the same district 
sh lotmg stars ha\-e the same 
significance, and, indeed, are 
belie\ ed to be spirits coming to 
earth to fetch a chosen man. 
In a part of central New Britain 
a ring round the sun indicates 
that a person has been killed 
somewhere, and phosphorescent 
lights on the water are caused 
by spirits bathing. 

^ ^iboo Is an expression wliich 

* ■•. .' "■" land; indeed, it is one of the few 

» )t tilt; Paritir lano-m o-as. 

.\ .NEW BRii.MN HSH-IR\F’ w liicli have Ijeen introduced 

These curious traps are anchored out in deep \^ate[, the anchor betn? llltlt tll.0 

a basket filled with stones T ♦- , .^4A,'v,s+. _ i ‘i 

it Is in eitect a prohibition ; 



A NEW BRriAIN MSH-'l R \F’ 


These curious traps are anchored out in deep w 
a basket filled with stones 
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but its authority and restraining 
power is based, not on the mere 
personal forbidding by the man 
who decrees it, but upon the 
power of the ghost or spirit with 

mterfere wkh^^ - 

but his power to do this is not ' r-. ' ■ r»~. 

really based upon his chieftain- /■v-..'.; tr. 

THE CL'SCuS G-\ME 

ship, but lather upon the gieat This shous Roro children playmir at imitatini; the movements of the 

stock of wm/lfl, and great influence cuscus lan anm-.al not unlike the squiircl' alone the blanch ol a liee 

with certain spirits or ghosts, which he is iiresumed to haye. Other jieople will do the same for 
the protection of their own priyate property from robbery ; and, as regards them, eyen if the placer 
of the taboo be a quite unimportant person, there is always in the minds of the people a conscious- 
ness that this person may haye influence with some ghost or spirit capable of enforcing the taboo, 
which constrains them to respect it. In this way a man protects his garden and coconut trees, 
his fishing-net and canoe from injury or robbery. There are many torms of visible taboo marks, 
indications that " trespassers will be prosecuted," or, rather, " persecuted." by the ghosts and spirits 
(see illustrations on pages 68, 69 and 70). ^Vi^ps of grass tied round trees, two sticks crossed and 



placed in the ground, carved posts, 
two palm leaves placed one upon 
another, their concave faces being 
inwards, and carved into a mouth 
and teeth at one end, so as to re- 
present a crocodile — any of these 
is a sufficient notice, and will be 
understood and probably re- 
spected : and there are many 
other forms also. 

CT.REMOXIF.S RKLATIM. Ti ' 
ITIILIC IiriLIUM ,■> 

Througiiovt almost all IMelanesia 
you find buildings which belnng 
to the whole village or clan and 
are generally spoken ot by elhni.i- 
logists as " club-houses," winch, 
indeed, they are, but they are a 
good deal more besides. They 
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are the centres of the social though their warlike use has 

life of the people ; it is on been stopped by the restrain- 

their platforms that the men J ing hand of the white man. 

sit and talk ; it is there that In many places the club- 

important questions are gener- house common to, and be- 

ally discussed ; the bachelors longing to, the village or clan, 

of the villages sleep in them ; is in a sense the property of 

visitors arriving at a village J the chief in his official capa- 

immediately make their way city, and he is often respon- 

to the club-house to explain sible for its upkeep, 

the purpose of the visit, and In most parts of Melanesia 

are afterwards lodged in it. it is the custom to inaugurate 

These buildings are usually completion of a new club- 

also centres of ceremonial house with more or less cere- 

observances, both social and mony, a feast, and in many 

superstitious, and are gener- . parts dancing, being generally 

ally much larger than the included in the performance, 

ordinary houses, and in many There are also places in which 

districts are strangely and certain ceremonial feasts are 

fantastically constructed and made the occasion for the erec- 

decorated (see illustration on tion of a new club-house, and 

page 4o)- Iti some of the c/om ■■ zvie »/«.,-//.,(/,,* .v.k in these there is often ground 

coastal districts, and especially chief's li.me gourd. for suspecting that originally 

those of the old head-hunting Beid-chew.ng .s larg^b mduiged in it was the erection of the club- 

- - b> the western Melanesians They chew 

3,r63,Sj tll6 l3.r^6 C3.nO6“llOUS0Sj nuts of the betel palm and leaves of the HOllSG tllclt \\ 3.S tllC OCCG-SiOIl 

in which were kept their great p'pp'u usm? iim= paste, which they feast, 

carry in the gourd and take out with a 

war canoes, were the club- long spatula, as a cond.ment It makes The old ceremonies in con- 

houses ; and they are so still, nection with the completion 

of canoe-houses in the Solomons, New Hebrides and other groups have been largely put a stop 
to by the controlling governments, owing to the practices of taking human life and canni- 
balism which were associated with them ; but it may be assumed, as regards some districts 

that the old practices are still being continued in their original, or a modified form. 

In the Roro district the 
front of a newly-built club- 
house is frequently \eiled 
with curtains of coconut- 
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CHIEF’S LIME GOURD. 

Betei-chew’ing is largely indulged in 
by the western Melanesians They chew 
nuts of the betel palm and leaves of the 
betel pepper, using lime paste, which they 
carry in the gourd and take out with a 
long spatula, as a cond.ment It makes 
their mouths go a bright red colour 


though their warlike use has 
been stopped by tlie restrain- 
ing hand of the white man. 
In manv places the club- 
house common to, and be- 
longing to, the village or clan, 
is in a sense the property of 
the chief in his official capa- 
city, and he is often respon- 
sible for its upkeep. 

In most parts of Melanesia 
it is the custom to inau.gurate 
the completion of a new club- 
house with more or less cere- 
mony, a feast, and in many 
parts dancing, being generally 
included in the performance. 
There are also places in which 
certain ceremonial feasts are 
made the occasion for the erec- 
tion of a new club-house, and 
in these there is often ground 
for suspecting that originally 
it was the erection of the club- 
house that was the occasion 
for the feast. 

The old ceremonies in con- 
nection with the completion 
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The natives of the Upper Puran dis 
trict often wear earrings formed by — 


With curtains ot coconut- 
leaf mats in anticipation of 
the inauguration ceremony, 
and bamboo poles are fixed 
in the ground, to wliiili are 
hung food and >treamerr, 
of palm lea\'e^. Friendly 
e'illages are invited to come 
to the inauguration, the 
invitations being earned bv 
chiefs, vho take with them 
areca-nut, the giving of 
which is a recognized indi- 
cation of friencFhip. Each 



\ MASK MADE AND WORN ONLA BA BOA s 


a ceremon' in the Caazelie Peninsula at which a neat man rives a least to all his neighbours, 
ted after doing so to repav him for presents which he has pieviousU riven I ht vo’iths (.^ance i 


Each f< 
n their 
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AN ADMfRALTV ISLAND WOODEN BOWL 


The people of these islands are extremely skilful in carving these bowls, which are polished inside and out and 
beautifulb decorated. Human figures, crocodiles, tortoises, birds and. sometimes, geometric spirals are forms commonly 
adopted 

chief, responding with his people to the invitation, is expected to bring with him bunches of 
bananas, in return for the food which he and they will receive from the people who invite them. 
The visitors arrive m the evening, and are entertained by watching a small informal dance by 
the people of the village. At about ten or eleven o’clock at night the concealing curtains are 
removed from the club-house ; the chiefs to whose people it belongs make speeches from its 
platform, and afterwards the carvings upon its structure are uncovered. Then begins the big 
ceremonial dance, which will go on till the following morning, or longer, rival clans and villages 
sometimes vying with one another as to which can keep it up the longest ; indeed, there is a 
recent case of a dance which continued for twenty-six hours. The dance is followed by a feast of 
pigs, vegetables and fruit. 

The most important ceremonial festivity of the Koita people of New Guinea is closel}’ associated 
with the ditbit platform, and, indeed, is commonly the occasion for the building of a new one. This 
dithn is the Koita substitute for the more usual club-house ; but it is only an open platform structure, 
and is not used as a sleeping-place, though for social and ceremonial purposes its use is similar to 
that of a club-house. (See illustration on page 6.) 

The feast is preceded by games ; there is a tug-of-war, men against women, and a game in which 
each of two competing groups tries to push through the other. 

A temporary platform is erected, and upon it are piled boiled vams and bananas, and a number 
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of men and unmarried girls clamber on to it. the girls afterwards engaging in a dance, m which, 
though their feet are almost still, they sway their grass petticoats from side to side as they flex 
and rotate their bodies from tlie hips. This performance, \shich is followed by other dances, is in 
fact a public intimation to cither village-' that the big ceremony is about to take place. 

The dithit being completed, it is decorated and piled with food to its uttermost ; young trees aie 



\ \TI\ E.s OF LIL F.\IU\ 

Lmt-niu.i IS ,ji-v jIku, .is it is inli.ibitsd bs people of PoKresup .ilfinitifs. tbi.iitth it belongs treoura ph ic al 1 1 to Melanesia 

Note tKe Lurious ta^f-ior ot slitt'nt: the nos-e 


cut down und lopped and pi. lined lound it ; a pali-.idf of -'ig.ir-rane i-- built round each tree-trunk, 
t^uite-i being pkiced close !*• one- .iiitither, --o to form .i ve'ini'ul t'\lintliit .d ciate , and tlu'-'C 
crates are crammed with v.un--. a lew bunche- of banan.i- ami man\' cocomit', wlnkt ]ianicles ot 
areea-iuit are sU'peiided to the tiee-. Between the tree- great biimlles ot uigar-cane are placed, 
leaning against the platloiin, and otlieis are laiel acio-s it' hori/.ontal iiml>er~, torming a mot. 
Fishing nets, full of yams and coconut', are piled under the and bundles of sugar-cane ,ire 

erected on each side of tlie ladiler leading up to it. and bundles of bananas are heaped upon the top 
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On the morning of the feast pigs are killed near the ditiu and cut up, and their flesh is piled 
upon it by certain special people, who then wash in the sea, decorate themselves profusely, and 
assemble on the diibit, where they have a meal of pigs' flesh. In the meantime members of the 
villages around arrive, fully armed, and assemble in the bush round the village ; and on the signal 
of the blowing of a conch shell from the diihii, the men all pour into the \’illage, beating their drums 
and brandishing their spears and clubs. In the old days this warlike entry was often the occasion 
of a fight ; but the visitors were met by couples armed with bundles of sugar-cane, with which 

they beat down the spears and 
clubs of the combatant visitors, 
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HAIR ORAAMEAT ATION. 

The P apuans at the mouth of the hl> River dress then ionu \\ool!> haii in cork- 
screws, roiiins? the tresses between their fin'gers with coconut oil. \er> often also 
with white mud. A plume of the Cassowary or the Bird of Paradise feather is worn 
round the forehead, particuiaily at dances but frequently also in e\eiyday lite 


and it was regarded as bad 
form to continue fighting after 
this. 

Behind the men come a 
number of women, swinging 
their petticoats, and each bear- 
ing two large \'ams, which they 
present to certain important 
people ; and a number of girls 
then climb the posts of the 
diibii, and stand on the hori- 
zontals, or cling to the carved 
capitals, and there briskly 
swing their petticoats. Whilst 
the visitors are entering the 
village the men of the clan 
giving the feast sit quietly on 
the dubii, and as the e.xcite- 
ment subsides they descend 
and sit around it, smoking 
and chewing betel-nut ; the 
women visitors are called up 
and gather round it, and their 
string bags are quickly filled 
by these men with vams. 
The men then again ascend 
the dulii, there is a general 
distribution of food among 
the \'i=itors, and the dancing 
commences. 


Mi.srr.r.r.Axr.i >rs rKkiwroxiEs 

The Koita people of New Guinea have a fca^t, or rather -erics of feasts, brought about b\- the 
friendly rivalry of two leading men of different clan-, each of whom receives the unqualified sup- 
port of the members of his own clan in hi- effort to -how that he is a bigger and richer man than 
the other. The event is the outcome of a boastin" by one of the-e men that he has a better 
garden, with more food in it, than ha- his rival, thn- challenging him to a competition. 
Shortly after the giving of the challenge tin- man, early m the morning, makes a fire in front 
of hi- house and -it- and smokes b\- it. whereupon the other man come- out and -,it- bv it too • 
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Fnini " Th^ ^vin^ <‘f /h-ih^h Seir I'V C. O. S’^ligni-inn.'] \_llii /<* / tnii-^iun <,t rfte Oinihriiit/t; Uniitr^ity Prti?. 

LAKATOI TRADING BOAT OF THE KOITA. 

Fleets of these boats saii eveiy autumn from Port Moresby to the north-west, taking pottery, which the> exchange for 
sago The boats are constructed with much ceremony and are publicly charmed by a sorcerer Before the vo>age they go short 
trial trips, during which girls dance upon the platform in the stern. 

then come all the adherents of the two men, each party joining its own leader and sitting down 
and smoking. 

For the ne.xt si.\ dat's or so each of the two men makes presents of food to the other on ever\- 
pos'-ihle occasion, it being each man's duty to make a return present as soon as possible, similar in 
quantity and kind to that received ; it is always given and accepted with great politeness, and is 
eaten bv the recipient and his family. 

(Jn a given da\- a series of vertical poles are erected along one side of the village street, and 
between these are lashed horizontal poles, some si.x or eight feet from the ground. The two rivals 
have meanwhile been collecting all the bananas possible from their own gardens and those of their 
friends, and as each of them receives the .general support of his clan, practicallv all the bananas from 
the village gardens are taken, and the villagers are divided into two opposing parties ; each side 
begins to hang its bananas on the line of horizontal poles, one bepdiining at one end and one at the 
other. Then comes the feast, for which each of the rivals collects all his bananas and supar-cane, 
and makes a huge pile of them, and the two men again commence mutual present-giviii", in which 
each tries to outdo the other : but the presents given at this stage are valuable articles, not 
merely food. 

If the relatir e size ot the two piles is equal, honour is satisht^-d on both sides and the competition 
Is over ; if not, there mu't be another one, and it may have to be repeated several times before 
equalitv is attained. Yant' aie also added in large (luantities to the piles ; but it is onlv the 
bananas that are considered in adjudicating as to the relative sizes of the heaps ; it is, however. 
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etiquette for the man who provides tlie smaller number of vams to take an early opportunity of 
presenting Ills rival with a number of yam^ equal to the ilifference between their two heaps. 

Harrebt feasts are met with in parts of Melanebia (bCe illustration on p (iqi In one of the 
districts of South-Eabt Xew (luinea it ib the cubtum, when the harvcbt ha-' been cot in, and the 
yams are stored awa_\' in the yam-hoUbe', for the chief, who for bijiiie daw pre\dou-'l\' hub been 
under food restrictions, to tie a piece ot prep>ared fibre round one of the pobt- ot each ot the yam- 
houses, by which they are rendered talni, that ib. no one mubt touch them. Then a small platform 
is erected, on wdiich armlets, native money and other richcb are duplayed, and tlieie m lea'ting and 
dancing, which lasts for many day--. The people then gather together and go lound the t illage, 
bhouting, beating the pobts (if the hou'es, and overturning ewrythiug in which a spint might be 
in hiding, an<l so the ceremony endb. The idea underlying thib pertorinance ib that the bpirit~ 
have shared in their feabts, been their dances, heard their songb. ac<|uireil tlie spuus nt the yam~ 
and ot the property clnplaved on the ])latform, and bo aie wealthy and well provided for, and can 
be driven away. 

For tery many yeaiw it hab been the practice ot the people ot the tillage' near Port Morcbbt 
to organize trading expeditions every autumn to the P.ipu.in tillage' at the inoutli- ol the great 
rivers of the Papuan (lull : they travel in lleel' ol huge ~ailmg te"el'. (.died /.'/'o/.'ru', 'peci.illt 
prepared for the purpo'e, taking with them earthenware pot' made bt ihcni'elte'. and otliei 
thingb, which they exchange tor 'Ugo. 

The arrangements for one ot tlie'e exj'eiluion' are commeiicei! iii tlie'pimg Accitam man 
of eai'h of the villages makes tii> his mind to org.ini/e the e([Uipinem ot a /a/m/c; . each man 



RUREPO DtNCERS 


'louthb decoratfd tor a dance which used to be peiioimed in an island near New Guinea duiinci the cuttins up, cooLini; 
and eatins ot an enem> Each dancer carried a sticU, at the end ol which was a poifon ot a human skull 
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communicates his decision to his wife, with whom he then ceases to cohabit, and is called by a 
name which mav be roughly translated into the “ originator" ; he then communicates his proposals 
to another man of his milage, who, if he agrees, takes the position the name of which may 
perhaps be translated into " top man," and he then also ceases to live with his wife. 

On a prearranged day the originator sits on the ground in front of his house, and a boy hands 
him a bamboo pipe, some tobacco and a leaf. He is shortly joined by the top man, and they 
smoke the pipe alternately ; after a while two men who have arranged to join as mast cajitains, 
and two others who have agreed to be sail captains, saunter up, and one of each of them who has 
arranged to go under the originator sits by him, and the others by the top man : and they also 
join in smoking the pipe. Then come the crews, who have arranged to go with the originator 



D VNCF. AT 'i \M HAR\ EST FESTI\ \L 


The yams are collected beforehand and placed in special houses, each of which is made taboo After feastintj and 
danctncr there is a general skirmish all through the village, and anything and everything is overturned in which a spirit might 
be hiding. 

and the top man respecti\'ely, and sit down by their superiors. It is, however, pretended that 
there has not been prexdously any selection. The whole party is thus di\-ided into two separate 

commands. 

In about August the con-'truction of the lakatai begins, each \x‘ssel being made out of four large 
dug-out canoes, strongl\' lashed together : and the originator and top man then become specially 
sacred, or set apart from other people, and the relations of each of them with his wife become 
very distant ; the liusliand and wile have no direct dealing', or conversation with each other, and 
can only communicate through a third person : in speaking of her he calls her a maiden, and she 
calls him a yoiuh : if he i' on the platform of his hou'e, she must not come out and pass him, so, 
as there is no other e.vit, she cannot get out of the house ; and they both retrain from washing 
themselves, and he from combing his hair. 






9^ Customs of the world 

The canoes which form the lakatoi having been lashed together, and a platform fitted across 
them, the originator and top man each chooses a boy (probably his soni, who should properly be 
one who has not vet attained to manhood, and these boys then at once also become sacred. They 
are carried bv four men to a canoe, and paddled out to the lakatoi, care being taken to prevent their 
feet from coming intit contact with salt water ; each bov carries a new sleeping-mat, and his master's 
netted carrving-bag, in which are placed a bone fork, a coconut spoon, tobacco, etc., and on getting 
on board the lakatoi he spreads the mat under a shelter which has been constructed amidships, and 
hangs the bag above it. After this the originator and top man and the two bovs alwavs sleep on 
b(jard the lakatoi, and, indeed, the bovs never leave it, except for one dav, when the pots are being 
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\ SOLOMON ISLWD CLUB-HOUSE 


I his buiidini? is paiticularU %\ell-buill and dt-corated Notice the well-carved food-bowl, the caivings of f/igate birds near 
the eds?e of the roof and the shark ornament at it? apex Both the shark and the fritjate buds enter largely into the leli'^ious 
beliefs of the ^Ielanesla n s. being associated with the ghosts of the dead 

stowed away. Their food i^ cmjked by the women tolk on shore, and taken out to them but 
neither the women wlm conk thi^ food, nor the people whu eat it, miut touch it with their hands 
the boe'-- always eat hi>t, and then eacli pa'-w-- the pot from which he luia eaten to hi? master ; no 
other jier-on may eat any lootl lett o\er by the-e tour people on the lakatoi, and onlv certain foods 
are perml^^lble during the re~idence on board. 

Then follows the ceremony of chanmn.g the lakatm. A sorcerer Imrn^ a root, taken from a 
certain wild plant, together with bit-- of ca.-^owary claw and garli^li .^nout, and with the ^moke 
which ri'C^ from them he fumigate:- the gunwale of the canoe which forms the part of the lakatoi 
upon which the mat- are spread ; he abo ties up parcel- of the green leas e- of the same wild 
jilant inside dry banana leaves, and fixe-- them m certain place- on the same canoe. These two 
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The charms are commonb earned b> sorcerers ir little 
netied bags, and are regarded as of great \alue It is necessarj 
in manj places to obtain a portion of the body 'some hair, or a 
toe-nail, or anything else' of the person to be acted upon, or 
perhaps some of his food remnants, and for this to be brought 
into contact %\ith the charm 


perfornidiices give ^upciior powers 

til tlie Idkiitoi and gund lurk tn the expedi- 
liiiii. 

After tliib tlie Uikiitoi is kniblied, its inastb 
are fixed, its curious " crab-claw ” shaped 
sailb, made nut of plaited mat--, aie added, 
and it ib titted with an anchor. The 
latter is a large stone eiicabcd in a network 
of heavy lashings, to which is attached 
a cable of rattan ; it b liighh- barred, 
and when down it w bpecialU watched b\’ 
three men, who bhiuild be relationb of the 
originator, and no one mubt btep acrobb itb 
cable. 

When the lakatoi are all reaily they 
ha\-e competitive trial sailm.^b, diiriug which 
Iie\'ieb of young girK i.ollect on their plat- 
torms and dance, and the hnatb are then 
brought to shore again and loaded tor the 
expedition. 

During the abbeiice ol the expedition the 
wives of the originator and top man ha\e 
to bubmit to food rcbti ictioiib bimilar to 
tlio.be placed u])on their hubbaiidb when ihe\ 
went to li\'e (111 board the Likithti . and, 
though they may eUbit etu'h other, they miibt 
not enter any other hoU'eb. 'J'he lire' m ihcii 
two hoiibeb mUbt ne\’er be allowed to ,140 out 
until the lakdioi return. A length ol tihre i~ 


buspended in each of thebe two houbCb, and on 
the knot is distinguished by ha\dng a bliort 
piece of fibre tied louiid it, and they have a 
biiiall feast in the lioiibe, bupjilied by the 
relatives of the men who lia\'e attached them- 
selves as crew to the ori.ginator and top man 
When lilt\- davs ha\e pasbed, and the fifth 
big knot has been tied, the retiiin ol the 
expedition is expected daily 

There are omeitb by which the people at 
home know whether thing' are going well 
or ill with their adveiitiuous sailor tuKlers. 
Twitchings or ticklings of the body are ol 
good portent it felt oil the right-hand side ; 
but are bad it telt oii the lelt. DreaiH', also, 
with the interpreting help of the 'orcerei, 
are instructive, it luuhn.g been, for example, 
deemed to be a good omen to dream that yuu 
see grass burning, or a dog running attei a 
wallaby, or that vou are carrying a lieai’y luad 


each da\- a knot is tied in it ; on ewiw tenth d<i\ 
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<>i bananas, and a bad one to dream that _\’ou see a big rock or stone, or that \ou aie standinjt 
<jn a piece of wood suspended or floating in water, and that the piece ot wood sinks, or that voti 
see one of the big trading ships being loaded with sago until it sinks. As regards these dreams, 
the bad ones would seem to be somewhat obviously suggestive, but the good ones are not so 
much so. 

On tlie approach of the returning lakatoi, which are seen twenty or thirty miles awav, the wives 
of the originator and top man bathe themselves, and put on their whole store of ornaments, and 
they and the wives and relatives of the members of the crew go out in canoes to meet them, and 
the return is a period of much rejoicing and excitement. 

These trading expeditions have been enga.ged in tor many generations back and their origin 

is veiled in obscurity ; but there is 
a recognized legend concerning it. 
This legend tells of one. Edai Siabo, 
who sailed awa\' with some triend.s 
on a turtle-catching expedition in 
the course of which he was seized 
by a my^terious being, which dragged 
him down to its cave at tlie bottom 
of the sea, and there informed him 
ol this means of getting sago, and 
instructed him as to the construction 
of lakatoi. 

In parts of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago there are societies, some- 
what similar m some respects to 
the secret societies already described, 
but whose operations are conhned 
to the performance of certain cere- 
monies in honour and memory of 
the dead. These societies, like the 
others, have their special masks (sec- 
illustration on page 25) and acces- 
sories, and their secret places in 
which these masks, etc., are kept, 
and some of the masks are so secret 
that they are kept in a lint, specially- 
built for them and fenced round 
with a thick hedge, which only 
certain persons are allowed to enter. Ceremonies and performances are conducted by 
these societies in their -ecret places throughout the year ; but once in each year they 
have a public ceremony in honour of the dead, at which there is feasting and dancing. 
The bringing of the sacred mask- to the dancing place is the occasion for a loud wailing, 
the names of the dead in whose honour they have been made are shouted loudlv, and the 
women utter loud cries, tear their hair, and even tear oft their clothes, as though they had 
gone mad. 

There are certain masks made by the.-e societies which are not worn at dances, but only in con- 
nection with the collection of contributions towards funeral feasts (see illustration on page 25). 
The male relative- of the deceased put on the masks and go silently through the village from 
house to house ; in one hand they carry a small stick, and in the other a shell rattle with which 



SOLOMON ISLXND P W-PlPEb. 

These insliuments are found in m<in> parts of Melanesia The notes 
are often produced b> addin? vocal sounds to the rreie note of the pipe, 
and considerable musical effect is sometimes produced with them 
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to announce their approach. They -ifand in silence a short time before each house, and recei\ e some 
contribution in money. 

Another matter, concerning which curious customs are met with in parts ot New (luinea, is the 
making by youths of the drums which they will carry and beat at dances. 

One of the first duties of a Roro boy on attaining manhood is to make his drum. While doing 
this lie must liye in the bush, and three or four boys usually go off together for the purpose 
Until the hollows of their drums haye been charred and scraped into shape, many foods are for- 
bidden to them, and they may only drink the water found in the axils of banana leayes or coconut 
milk, and must ayoid contact of any sort with fresh water, as otherwise the embers with which the 


hollow Is charred would refuse to glow : their food must be cooked in a particularly small pot 



TRIPLE HL'.M-\N-F \CED M \SK. 


SO that they themselyes 
shall not grow too stout 
to dance well ; and, if an\ 
of them were to eat fish, 
a fish-bone would puncture 
the tympanum of his drum : 
but, aboye all things, the\ 
must ayoid being seen b}’ 
a. woman, for if this occurred 
to one of them his partlj'- 
matle drum would be use- 
less, and lie could onl\- throw 
It away and begin annthei 
one. In the Mafuhi moun- 
tains a youth about to make 
his drum must climb up 
the tree out of whose wood 
he is going to make it, 
and there, until it is finished, 
he must remain sitting 
among the liranches, or, it 
diese are inconyenient, upon 
a scaffolded platform, which 
he may erect around the 
tree. Whilst working, he 
must alwat's keep the t\in- 
panic end ot the drum facing 
the wind, as it is belieyed 
that this makes the drum 
musical. His food is brought 
to him by a woman, gener- 
ally his mother, and he 
hauls it up to his branch 
or platform with a string. 
He IS not, howeycr, undei 
food restrictions like the 


nKo act as temporaf> 


Roro boy, and no ban 


I'l'-ips nr food vvliuli huvf been made taboo Women and bojs are taught to believe 
t ii •> t do* ulii arp ‘supernatural and to run a\\a\ at thoir .ipproacb 'The ma-sl-. 

-j ! c l-'p* I ri a tiiruiai enrinsure to '(‘•‘•lehtop the master'- b\ wiiiiicii. 
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CHAPTER II 

FIJI. B;i T. ATHOL .JO)T'E. M.A.. F.R.A.I. 

Thl Fill gnmp oiciipies the most ea^terlv outpost of the Melane-'ian area, ami it is separated by no 
great distance from the Polynesian islands of Tonga and Samoa. Between them a certain amount 
of intercourse has taken place, with the result that Fijians have lost their purely iMehinesian 
character, and have been cnnsiderablv modified bv Polvnesian contact. 

The ordinar}' costume of the Fijian of the present dav is a loin-cloth ot European textile and 





THE FiRE-W \LEI\(.. CEREMON'i \l BEQ\ 

\ pit Is. duu and hllt-d \Mtii fuc-l and )ai.re atones When t^e stones aie led-hot li'e> tie levelled and inentbeis oi a 

pnilicular cHn well baieloet upon them 

a shirt or sjnglet. I'o this on ceienumial occasion'- an indnidnal of hiyli rank may add a Imiy strip 
of tapa, or native bark-cloth, wound round the body and leiidnut it a ver\ e.xayaerated liulk. I hi^ 
is a sui\i\al of the old dat-. when tlie ■-kirt ot ,i hiuh cinet con-i'-ted of a stnp simu-tinie^ no Ic-s 
than one hundred and eielit\' v.inF in length. Thf women wear a kilt and ,i 'iirt ut bloii'i'-likt 
garment, or a dress resembling the Polynesian " Miuher Hiibba'd. ' liciclt, though m tlu' i'l'hitod 
villages of the mtermr the short frineeil ainlles of bark-tibre, winch cmi-tnme the true luitiM 
costume. ma\’ still be met. 

rile old lashiim ot bleaching tlie liair with lime still continues, thnuali stamine witli led d\-e hi 
with sndt tornis a pleasim; variant. Big heads ,)t hair may still be seen in that hist retiiee h 1 
expiring (.U'tHms. the minin', lin-; The waimen treat their hair much in the saim wa\, thouyh 



FIRE-\\’ALKING CERE^ION^ AT BEQA. 

stones aftei tine lenovnl of the fuel. This performance has been carefully waulied by credible witnesses, <ind then- is no dcubt whatevei reiiardinK 
pieparation is tubbed on the feet of the perfornners, and the latter appear to suffer no ill effects vvhiitever. hood is ai lei w at ds cooked on the stones 








unmarried girls sometimes wear the long lock which, as m former days, signihes their spinsterhuud, 
and which is solemnly shorn at marriage. 

The infant Fijian is ushered into the world usually with tiie assistance of a professional '' wise 
woman.” If a child is born dead or unconscious a bunch of gourds is sometimes rattled m its ears 
in the hope of awakening it ; but the Fijians are singularly without resource in cases wdiich present 
any difficulty. If all goes well, the child is washed and the juice of the candle-nut tree is put in its 
mouth to make it vomit, after which it receives its hrst food, fragments of coconut or plantain roasted 
and chewed into a pulp. In the case of girls the approach of womanhood is marked by the assump- 
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FIJIANS IN GAL \ COS! U.ME 

Their dress consists ot leaves and native-made bark-cloth lone man is wearing a piece ol European cloth also' their 
hair IS trimmed in modern sole, viz. cut rather short and brushed so as to stand up stitHv 

tion of the tattoo. The mam portion of the pattern is conhiicd to tllo^e paits of the body and 

thighs coveted b\- the kilt. Tlie iinpleinent used is a miniature ad/.e with a bone bkide, and the 
pigment is charcoal. A tew marks are also tattooed on the hiigers, to show tliem oil when handiiig 
food to chiets. Women also ornament themselves occasionally with raised scais, arianged iii 
patterns oil the aims and back, lliesc aie produced by burning the skin witli a glowing piece ot 

wood, and the wounds are prevented Iroin healing lor sc>nie weeks, whcieb^' laiscd scais aie 

produced. 

In regard to games, as among most jiiTiiiitive peoples, the dance forms one of tile principal 
amusements of the Fijians, and a performance is organized on most occasions ot rejoicing. The 
sitting dance has been introduced troni Polynesia, but more characteristic are the regular ballets 
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performed b}’ large bodies of dancers. Thev are mimetic in character ; for instance, the danceis 
may hold long strips of tapa, wliich they wave 'in imitation of the broken crests of the surf (see 
illustration on page 109), but the best dances are those performed by armed warriors which 
represent a fight under the primitive conditions of club and spear (see illustrations on pages 107 
and no). A remarkably good description of one of these dances is given by l\Ir. Basil Thomson ; 
“ The dancers marched into the great square in twenty ranks of ten, and squatted down with 
spears poised. In their crouching posture the festoons of their draperies took on the s\’mmetry 
of haycocks, each surmounted with a heavy knob for ornament, for their enormous turbans 
almost hid the blackened faces. Their sloping spears swayed like a thicket of bamboos swept 



The three central figures are a chief of Re\\a. a princess of Bau. and the great chief of Bau. A.Il are clad m ceremonial 
gaib. consisting of lengths of native bark-cloth rolled round and round the body until its bulk is greatly exaggerated 

by a breeze. And now the chant quickened to a sinistei rhythm, and there was a menace 
in the stillness of the dancers. One huge fellow, detached from the rest, began to mark the exciting 
drum-beat b}- fluttering the enorinoub war-fan he carried in his left hand ; the rest seemed motion- 
less, unless you looked into the shadow of their turban^, where their restles.-^ eyes gleamed unnatur- 
ally white fium the soot that besmeared their faces. As the chant grew in shrillness and the drums 
beat a devil's tattoo that set the mu-^rles of the vast concourse of spectators twitching with excite- 
ment, the dancers became unnaturally still ; not a spear wavered in its slope. The spell was broken 
by a shout, deep-toned and mighty, from a hundred warriors’ throats. A third of the band leaps 
up, and with spears poised aloft, marches straight and compact to the lurtiier end, turns about and 
returns to its place. But ere the ioreino-t are m touch with their companions another third springs 
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up and joiiib them, and together they repeat the manceuvre. Another shout and the whole body 
is in motion. The earth trembleb with its tramp ; the rattle of its stiff trappings drowns the whine 
of the singers. Thib time they do not return. The first rank ib within a pace of the first line of 
spectators, when the leader — he of the war-fan — gives the bignal. The\- are down now, with bodies 
bent low, and bpears poised for stabbing or hurling. Their legs are like bent springs, so lightlv they 
leap as they take open order The leader flirts his huge fan and ruus up and down, shouting orders 
that need never ha\ e been shunted. For every movement of bodv, head, arm or toot is executed 
as if one wire moved the whole two hundred. They pursue, thev flee, thev stab a fallen enemy, 
they dodge his blows by a sidewavs jerk of the head, thev run at tojnnost speed, and the earth shakes 
at the tramp of their running, though they do not advance an incli and their runmug feet strike 
always in the same spot. Their eyes blaze and their teeth grin with fnrv, the sootv sweat courses 



I'holohu} ' M’lrnn. 

PURIFICXTION CEREMON"!. 


Thret: cla>s after the actual ceremon> a new canoe was earned up to the house of the maiiied couple, find the princess was 
borne down to the river. The canoe was launched, and the princess made a shoit tiip. m order to obtain release from the taboo 
incurred by marriage. 

down their skin, the loops of stiff drapery clash about them. In other danccb some luckless dancer 
commits a fault not to be detected by European eyes, and excites the loud derision of tlie spectators ; 
but here all the dancers are perfect in their parts, and the crowd is awed l>y the verisimilitude of 
the piece." At the conclusion of a dance the voluminous trappings of tlie dancers are often distri- 
buted among the spectators. The two most characteristic game-, are hitv and tiqa (pronounced 
tiiika). The former is described in the section on Polynesia since it wa-- borrowed by the Poly- 
nesians and imjtroved. Tiqa is a game played with a peculiar mi-sile, conbisting of a conical head 
of hard hea\ y wood, well polished, into the hntt-end of which hts a long reed. The player rests 
the end of the reed on the middle finger, and throws the ajipliance with an action like mund-arm 
bowling ; the tiija flie- through the air and then skims along the ground tor a considerable distance, 
and the longest throw wins the game. In parts of Fiji nearly e\ery village lui' it- tiqa-ground, and 
inter-\-illage matches <ire played with great enthusiasm 

fl 
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^'i/j yfnriiii. 


The pisj form', one of the chief items 
of a banquet 1 he provisions are here 
sho'vn a%saitin? the suests 

that thirt\' per cent, ot marria.ifes 
other i' stnkinjj testimony tii 
the hold which tlie old outturn 
lias ujion the people. Be-ides 
thi- tendency, almost the only 
surviving feature of the old 
wedding i-. the feast, and this 
natiiralh' \-aries m magnifi- 
cence according to the rank of 
the contracting parties. In 
the case of a chief the pro- 
ceedings are naturally on a 
large scale, and a tendency 
may be oLseiwed to re\d\e 
the old costumes of ceremony. 

.\n instance of this is seen in 
the photographs of the wedding 
celebrated in i.Sijj between a 
chief of Kewa and a piincess 
of Rail. The jiriiicipal actors 
were swathed in lold upon 
folrl of bark-cloth as befitted 
their rank isee illustration on 
page logi. The teastmg and 
dancing continued tor se\eral 
da\-s, and whole hosts ot 
pigs I see ilhi'tratioii above 
and turtle met their fate : 
quantities ot proj erty were 


Of marriage there is little to be said, since the islanders are 
all — at least nominalR- — Christians, and unions are performed 
by a magistrate or missionarv. The chief interest m Fijian 
marriage customs lies in the " table of degrees.’' According 
to custom the fit and proper wife lor a man is the daughter 
of his maternal uncle or of his paternal aunt. She is, in fact, 
born his wife, and even if he does not actuallv marrv her. her 
relations stand to him exacth' as if she did. More than that, 
if both he and she manw elsewhere, their respectix'e children are 
regarded as brothers and sisters and cannot marry among them- 
selves. On the other hand, a man can on no account marry 
the daughter of his paternal uncle or of his maternal aunt any 
more than he mav marrv his own sister : in fact, thev are his 
sisters from the native point of \-iew'. The relation between a 
man and his natural wife, if the lady prescribed for him b\' 
custom may be so called, was so close that in the old days of 
pol\-ganiv a man could not take one of several sisters, but was 
e.xpected to take them all , moreoxer, if he died, his wi\-es were 
e.xpected to become the bride.s of his brotlier. At the present 
tune, though lilierty ot choice is nominally allowed, the fact 
are between indixddiials who bear tliis relationship one to the 
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contributed by tlie'^ popu- 
lace as \vedding-yift>, all of 
which had to be returned 
or met by gifts of greater 
\’alue in exchange. The 
ceremony of the biide's 
purification from the taboo 
incurred by marriage was 
al'O perfoiTned. On the 
third day a new-built canoe 
was carried bodily up to 
the bridegroom’s house, and 
the bride with her attend- 
ants took her seat inside 
and 50 was borne to the 
river (see illustration on 
page 105). The canoe 


PREP.\RI\G KA\'A ' ' "'a-i launched and paddled 

The rool .s Bounded or cheued. m.xed u.lh uater. and .hen strained through a bunch SWiftK’ doWU the Stream 

“ fi-- on leh, 

piostrated themselves on the banks. After her purification the bride si.gnified her entrv into 
domestic life by going fishing with her chosen companions. 

A Fijian stands in very close relationship to his mother’s clan, and lias the right to demand anv 
aiticle, whether food or other form of property, to which he take, a fancv when he visits their 
M a,ge. Only a man ol rank vi'ould dare to exercise this right ; but the son of a chief’s daughter 
uou d occasionally strip a village bare of all its pos.essi..,ns, killing all the pigs and cutting d.iwn all 
he tood-trees without a hand being rai.ed to stop him. Similar rights e.xi.t between villages who 
trace descent from a common ancestor, and the dtwa.tation committed in a village when visited 



by relations was terrible 
all that the \-ictims had to 
support them through the 
ensuing time of scarcity 
was the pro.pect of re- 
turning the \isit at the 
earliest possible date. 

As remarked above, the 
hijians are all nominally 
Chiistians, but the original 
beliefs were founded on 
ancestor-worship, the nu- 
cleus of Fijian " religion " 
hemg a cult ol the souls 
of the dead. The piath 
by which departed spirit- 
made their way westward 
to theii heaven ” has been 
traced, and details hac'e 
been collected concerning 
the various adventures 



which awaited the shade at particular spots. Manv of the trials through which the deceased passed 
were with a view to determining- whether he had been a brave man or a coward, and whether he had 
died a violent death or no. For it was onlv the courageous and those who had been killed in fight 
or had been strangled who could win through to the mountain which was their paradise. Fearful 
monsters beset the dead man's path, bv whom he is pounded with stones, smitten with an axe, 
speared with a reed, and so forth. If he is a coward he is chased by two she-demuiis with great 
teeth, and cannot leap over the net spread for the shades by two other supernatural females. 
Should he have died a natural death he may be sent back to the earth to retrieve his error, 
but if he passes through all the trials he reaches the river of forgetfulness, which remoc-es from 
him all the sadness he mav feel at being separated from his relation-. The shade on his journey 



A Fijian dance, in which the pertormeis mimic the breakine o( the surl on the leet. A particularli successful performance 
of this dance \Nas civer on the occasion of the Ro\a! X^eddine mentioned in the text 


has S0veral opportunities ot knowinj^ wliethor I10 wait for lii"^ wife, 01 wiiether lias 

brought disgrace upon him by refusing to be strangled at his funeral. He has to pass over 
bridge under which lies a huge eel : if it remains motionless he waits, but if it writhes he hurries 
on, lamenting the unfaithfulness of his partner. A.gam, he has to cast a stone at a certain tree ; 
p lilts it he sits down until tlic^ woman can ()\eitake him , but ii miss betokens that -lie i- 
funder of life than of him. rather pretty conception is that ot a great tree which over-h.idows 
the path at a certain speU j on the bitiiiche- of tin— hang the si nils of little childien wlio ha\ e 
died before their parents, waiting for their fathers and mother-. As -oon as the mother of one 
p drops down and goe- on wi Ii liei to the abode of the dead. Htit these beliefs belong 
to the past ; what is left consists of a certain number of mmor superstitions and a few ceremonie-, 
of which, perhaps, the fire-walking ceremony, practised by a particular tribe on the island of Beqa, 
is the most interesting. A shallow pit is dug. about thirty feet across, which is filled with 
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alternate layers of timber and stones. The timber is kindled, and, after it has burned for about 
twelve hours, the embers are removed and the .stlowing stones are levellerl with poles of yween 
wood (see illustration on page 102). A body of twelve or fourteen men, members of the prualeged 
tribe, advance, and walk round and across the pit on the stones ; they go quite slowly, and remain 
in the pit for fulh' a minute (see illustration on page loi). The ceremony was carefulh’ watched 
b\' the Hon. W. L. Allardyce, C.M.G., in 1904, and there was no doubt about its genuineness on 
that occasion. A handkerchief laid on one of the stones was charred in a few seconds, and a 
thermometer suspended over the pit registered 2S0' Fahr. when the solder melted and it tell. The 
observer e.^amined the legs and feet of the performers both before and after the ceremont', and 
assured himself that no preparation was rubbed on them. In spite of the heat the hair on then 



A >\ar'dance. in which the pgr^oimers are armed with spears The larce turbans formerly worn b\ warriors make their 
reappearance on this .ycca‘;i.)n I he ornaments of the dancers are often distributed amontj the quests 


leg^ \\'as not e\'en singed. lien the walking is o\ri'. lya\’e'> and I’egetables are thrown on the 
stones and cooked for the leU't which terniinate-' the [iroceedings, .Mr. .\llardyce finds a ])artial 
explanation of the teat m the fact that this callage is sheltered Irom the prevailing winds, and the 
rocks (III the beach, upon which the natives walk barefoot, liecome heated by the sun to such a 
temperature that a KuroptMii cannot lay his hand 011 them. Fnder these conditions the natives' 
teet become callou-. : but it mU't lie admitted that they ;ire put to a very se\ ere test at the 
ceremony descnbeil above. 1 he belie! in witchcralt dic-s very hard amruigst every people which 
has held it — and, indeed, m-T.im'es of sorcery still ocmii', though they are becoming rarer, and if a 
nuin concene- the idea that he has been bewitched he will iiicanahlv t<ike to his mat and die, 
unless he ('an fortity his spirit by obtaining a roimter-charni from another, or perhaps the same, 
wizard. There is also a curious belief in the existence of " leper-'tones," by means of which the 
owner is supposed to have the power of intlictmg the disease upon whom he will. 
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I*hotn hi2 [Joiiah Martui. 


AQUATIC SPORTS. NEW ZEALAND. 

Hurdle-racing in canoes is a sport requiring great skill and nerve, and one in ■which the women are as expert as the men 


CHAPTER III 

POLVXESIA ( inchuli,,;-/ Micmnf'.Aa). By T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A., F.R.A.l. 

When we leave the domain of Melanesia and proceed eastward, we meet an entirely different people 
inhabiting the groups of islands scattered over the Pacihc Ocean, the Polynesians. Close to Fiji 
are the Tongan and Samoan groups. Further east still are the Cook Islands, the Tahitian group, 
the Paumotu and the Marquesas Islands ; and finally, in this direction, Easter Island, the lonely 
outlier of the Polynesian domain. Almost as isolated in the north are the Hawaiian Islands ; while 
far to the south-west lies New Zealand, the greatest of the Pacific islands. North-we.st of 
Poh'iiesia and north of Melanesia lies Micronesia, which includes the following groups ; the Carolines, 
the Marshalls, the Gilberts, and the Ellice Islands. The population of Micronesia is Polynesian 
in the main, but contains a slight infusion of some Asiatic element, which is strongest in the western 
groups. 

Contact with Europeans during a century has destroyed nearly all the original customs and 
beliefs of Polynesia, certainly those of greatest interest, and the rest are becoming obsolete so fast 
that it is difficult to speak of them with exactness. All the Polynesians are now Christians (with 
the exception of a few Mormon^'i, and since nearly all their customs, and especially their political 
system, were based upon their old religion, the overthrow of the latter has resulted in the dis- 
appearance, for the most part, of the former. Micronesia has suffered less change ; much of the 
primitive life >till remain.', and though Christianity has made considerable progress here also, yet 
vestiges of the old belief' are still to be found, especially on the remoter islands. 

The dress and ornaments of the Polynesians have undergone considerable changes since the 
discovery of the islands. In this region, where the climatic conditions are so benign, the question 
of garments as protection for the body hardly arose, and ornament pure and simple took the first 
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place. Most important of all was the tattoo ; not to be tattooed was a disgrace, and the application 
of the designs in\'driably partook of the nature of a religious ceremonv, during which the patient 
was subject to various taboos, the latter in places extending also to the other members of his 
village. With the e.xception of New Zealand the process was practically the same throughout Poly- 
nesia ; the implement was a small tool like an adze in shape, the blade of which was of bone, 
furnished along the edge with a number of teeth. Bone is still used in Samoa, but in Micronesia 
steel needles are becoming common. The operator, a professional, and highlv respected owing 
to his profession, sketches out the design on the body, and then taps in the pigment by striking 
the " needle" with a small rod. The process usually occupies several months, owing to the pain 
of the operation and the severitv of the inflammation which supervenes. During the proceeding, 
a chorus of girls sings the ritual songs, upon which in early days the success of the operation was 
to a large extent supposed to depend. In the Marshall Islands, a number of youths are tattooed 
in company at a special season of the year ; offerin.gs of food are made to the gods, tor the gods 
of tattoo stand verv high in the local pantheon, and a special hut is built for the operation. The 
Maori form of tattoo, called moko. differs from that found elsewhere in (.Iceania in the fact that the 
adze-shaped "needles" are not furnished with teeth, but with a straight cutting-edge. With 
these, grooves were scoreil in the skin, and the operation was therefort' more severe. The whole 
face was cot'ered with intricate spirals and lines, even to the lips (see illustration on page 127), 
where the pain attending the operation was particularly acute. In New Zealand tattoo was the 
privilege of the ruling class, and the patient was subject to the most rigid taboos. He became so 
charged with holiness that he dare not touch his own food lest it might pro\’e fatal to him, and 
was therefore fed b\' a retainer. Special wooden funnels, finely ornamented with carving, were 
provided, bv means of which he was furnished with drink. The tattoo of chiefs played an 
interesting part in the early intercourse between tlie Maoris and the Europeans ; documents exist 
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relative to the transfer of land, 1 . 
which bear as the signature of »• 
a chief a portion of his face- 
tattoo copied by his own 
hanil. 

In regard to the jewellery 
of the Polynesians the most 
noteworthy item is the Maori 
tiki, which is made of jade 
(see illustration on this page), i 
The tiki, a small, grotesque >■ 
figure, supposed to represent 
the primitive ancestor, was ■ i 

usually worn round the neck 
by the head of a family, and 
was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as a \XTy 
{u'ecious heirloom. There are , ^ 
still some in the possession 
of natives who can rarely be 
tempted to part with them. 
Kar-ornaments of the same 
material are worn, but the ,ad 
e.xtreme of this form of adorn- "° 



t<-> /.?/] \_Jodinh M'trtin. 

\ M\ORI TIKI 

The TiLi IS a neck ornament of polished 
e and is cherished as an heirloom and 
rn iisjall\ b> the head of the famil>. 


ment is found in the Marshall 
Islands, where the natives en- 
large the holes in their ear- 
lobes to such an extent that 
they can in some cases be 
passed over the head. An 
ornament reserved for indi- 
viduals of high rank, charac- 
teristic of Tonga and Samoa 
(and also Fijil, is a necklace 
of whales' teeth, pared down 
to form thin, curved, claw-like 
pendants ; while the Maori of 
good family has the right to 
wear in his hair the feathers 
of the /mfrt-bird. One of the 
prettiest traits of the Ocean- 
ians IS their love of flowers 
as personal decoration ; and 
this IS seen especially among 
the Hawaiians, who prepare 
fresh garlands every day. A 
frequent sight when a steamer 
leaves is a number of natu'es 


loading a departiiyg friend with these fragrant tributes of affection. In former days these garlands 
were often made of brightly-coloured feathers, but they are now rarely to be seen. .Shells are much 
Used for making necklaces, either entire, or. as m Micronesia, cut into small discs and strung on a 
'tring. The labour of preparing the latter is considerable : the shell is broken into convenient 
tragnieiits, each of which is bored with a rude form of pump-drill and then reduced to a neat circle 
bv careful poh'hing. But in the ('nlberts the most valuable form of necklace is that composed of 
the mcir,or-teeth of deceased ance^tor^. and these are greatly treasured. 

With regard to clothing proper, this, to speak generally of Polynesia, consisted of mats and tapa, 
and both are still employed at dances and on ceremonial occasions. The well-known tapa is a kind 
of felt, often ar- fine a^ paper, prepared from the bark of the paper mulberry. In addition to being 
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Crummor 

Opening scene of an “Eva.” or tableau, performed .by fantastically-garbed and 
masked men and women ‘Raratonga. Cook Islands* In tbeir hands are long Eo-rare, 
or war-spears 


used for clothing, it is used 
also for the manufacture of 
screens to keep off mosquitoes. 
In regard to ordinary dress at 
the present time, the men 
vvear a waist-cloth of European 
textile and a singlet, and coats 
and trousers are becoming 
more and more common ; 
while for the women, a waist- 
less garment, called the holokii, 
resembling a nightdress more 
than anything else, is the 
costume de rigueiir. The early 
clothing can still be seen at 
dances, however, and apart 
from the towns the men 


usuallv dispense with the upper garment. The introduction of clothing modelled on European 
lines has been fraught with disastrous consequences for the Polynesians. The use of coconut-oil 
on the body declined, and influenza and pneumonia made terrible inroads upon the population, 
.kmong the highlv-civilized Tongans, where frock-coats are no unusual spectacle, the primitive 
mat is often worn over the European costume on ceremonial occasions. It is a strange survival 
that many of these mats are in anything but good repair, and it points to the days when a commoner 
of substance hid his wealth under a pretence of poverty lest he should attract inconvenient attention 
on the part of his chief. In New Zealand taf>a was never manufactured, for the island provided 
a better dress-material in the shape of flax. In the old days both sexes wore a kilt of this flax, and 
a shoulder cloak, often ornamented with feathers, which was discarded during work or dancing. 
No less than sixtv different forms of flax were distinguished by the natives, and the weaving of 
garments, carried out principally by the women, partook of the nature of a sacred ceremony. 
ft was taught by special priests, and the various stages of weaving had their appropriate 

incantations ; besides this 
there were the inevitable 
taboos to be observed, neglect 
of which was visited b\' 
supernatural punishment. In 
Micronesia, though tapa is 
manufactured in a few places, 
clothing consists of leaves and 
mats. In the Marshall Islands 
the old costumes are rarely 
seen, but arc composed, in 
the case of the men, of two 
leaf fringes connected by a 
band ; the band is passed 
between the legs, and the 
, , , , , . f inges are drawn up through 

Concludin'^ scene, sbo\\»n£; the players, unmasked. holdin<4 their quaint visois aloh ^ 

on the poinli of the spear*? These "Evas” were sometimes of a lestal. sometimes of ^ bclt, 0\ CE wllicll tllCV fS-Il 
a pureU historical character, commemorating the actions ot olden heroes and demi- dllWIl bcfoie and behind Thi^ 
gods -\lso in bygone heathen days they uere performed as a solemn ceremonv of 

mourning at a great chiefs burial CO^tUmC ailOWS the tattOO On 
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the extt-rior of the thighs to bt- >een as the 
wearer moves. The woman's LOstume consists 
of two mats, worn before and beliind (see 
illustration on page iii). In the Gilberts the 
practice is exactly the rec’erse ; mats are worn 
by the men, while the women wear kilts of 
pandanus leaf. In the Carolines, however, a 
loom makes its appearance, and the clothint; of 
the men consists in beautifiillv-woven girdles of 
^■egetable fibre, while their costume for cere- 
monial occasions, wliich ma\’ still be seen, is a 
petticoat of coconut-leaves prepared as follows : 
The leaves are cut into narrow' strips, which are 
well si'iaked and tlien si-raped with a shell to 
render them supple. These are often dyed a 
bright yellow with turmeric, and each strip is 
sometimes elaborately crimpeil by p!nchin,!i with 
a bivalve shell. The national costume of the 
women is a wide skirt of woven bark reachin.e 
from the waist to the knees. One peculiar 
custom relative to the toilet deser\es special 
mention. In the Gilbert Islands the women 
collect on the reef a spec'ies of worm, whu'h 
contains a lar.ge ipiantitv of iodine. This worm, 
when rubbed on the body, imparts to it a 
perfume which is supposed to add .greatly to 
the attractiveness of the wearer. 

It Is a common cU'tom m Polynesia, wlieii 
the time for the birth of a child draws near, for 
the woman to return to her family . in Samoa, 
she is carefullv watched hv her relations, and 
is not permitted to eat alone i'll' to ,go anywlicre 
unattended. " Wise women " .generally officiate 
at the birth of the child, and iii some places the 
whole villa.ge is present As a rule all goes 
well, and a few hours afterwards the mother is 
sufficienth' reeo\'ered t<i bathe with her baby in 
the sea. The first food which the child receive- 
is the juice exprt'ssed troni chewed coeonnt. and 
on this It subsists for -ome davs until the 
mother's milk is coiisuhred tit for it. The 
ipiestion is decided as tollows little ol the 

milk is mixeil with water and a couple ol Imt 
pebbles are dropped in . it the mixture shows 
any 'ign- of cunllin.g it i- I'onsidi re<l still nnht 
for the child's consumption. In former days, 
the ad\'ent ot an infant, more particularly ol 
a daughter, wa- not everc'where haileil with 
delight , and in soiue islands the practice ot 



-\ S\MO\N .M \1. DRESS 


\ bamodn Jttil ditss>ed in a \\eli-\so\en mal 
necklace of whales’ teeth cut ana polished Su 
worn h\ individuals of hieh rank 
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infanticide was already bettinning to have a serious effect upon the population when it wa-- 
checked by the missionaries. This was particularly the case in Tahiti, where there was a peculiar 
society entirely giyen oyer to the arts of pleasure, the members of which were bound to ilestroy 
their offspring. Where infanticide preyailed, the dangerous time for a child was the first few 
hours of its life : unless it were immediately destroyed it was usually allowed to In'e. In Samoa 
each epoch of a child's life is marked by a feast. As soon as it is able to sit up, the occasion is 
celebrated by one of these entertainments, its first efforts at crawling by another, the first time that 
it stands b\' a third, and so on. In Xew Zealand, the sons of chiefs attended a sort of college, where, 
under the superintendence of one of the priests, they learnt the long genealogies and mythology 
which contained the history of their race. For the most part the boys help their fathers in fishing 
or in the plantations, while the girls collect food on the reef, fetch water from the wells, or occupy 
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.\ SAMOAN DANCE 




The principal feature of this Samcan dance, >vhich is performed b> men and women together, is the agility and unanimit> 
with which the dancers perfoim with their arms the various gestures expressive of the words of the song. 

themselyes in the manufacture of mats and tapa. In Samoa the education of the boys include'. 
a cooker}' cla?>, for it is considered proper that a man should know how to prepare food. But 
children haye an eas\' time, such tasks as they perform hac'e much the air of play, and there are 
plenty of amusements in which they can cnga.gc. 

Of the recreations of the Polynesians the dance ranks first in importance ; not only was it the 
ineyitablc accijmpanimeiit of all occasions of ceremony, but often arose spontaneously as the con- 
( iusion of the day's programme. .\s in rla.'sical dancing the moyements of the feet, to speak 
yeiierall}', pla\' a minor role, the IuukIs and arms beiii.e: employed as the chief medium of expression. 
This IS particularly si-en in the sittiiiy'-dances which are especially characteristic of Samoa, though 
inferior performances of the same kind may be witnessed in parts of IMicronesia. In Samoa the 
inhabitants of one locality will often myite those of another to a dance, and the proceedings, which 
are marked by great formality, U'Ually ('ommence with one or more of these sitting-dances, in which 
the Taupou, accompanied b\' ten other ,e;irls, plays the part of leader. On such ceremonial occasions 
she, and the heir of the local chn-f. if one be present, wear the peculiar head-dress of human hair, 



GILBERT ISLWD \\-\RRIORS 

The Gilbeit Islanders invented armour of coconut-fibre to protect themselves a-ainst '•peats furnished with sharks' teeth. Iiki 
one carried b\ the man on the extreme left The second from the left has a spear equipped VMth prones to rip off thi 
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with three wands, ornamented with pearl-shell, projecting from the top, and the band of iridescent 
shells across the forehead (see illustration on page 125). A chorus seated behind the pertormers 
accompanies them with songs, marking the time by beating upon mats rolled round a length 
of bamboo. Standing-dances follow, which are mimetic in character, and represent the 
pursuits of daily life, such as lish-spearing and turtle-catching, being, in fact, drama in 
embryo. The movements of the dancers are graceful in the extreme, and the fame of an 
expert Taupou spreads far beyond the limits of her own island. Seated dances may also be 
witnessed in New Zealand, and here a chorus of .girls will portray the incidents of a canoe 
voyage, or some similar proceeding. Peculiar to New Zealand are the poi, small balls of flax 
wrapped in leaf suspended from a short string, of which each dancer holds two These are twirled 
round in perfect time, and the rhythm of the song is marked by striking them against the arms. 
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From Il'Uc-iit, iht mxkrotieiwn un'i 




PRIMITIVE ARMOUR 


iHu hr. Kramer. 


Gilbert Islanders armed \>ith spears and clad in the sinnel armour peculiar to the group 1 heir helmets are made from the 

spiny skin of the globe-fish. 

legs and body with a precision which must be seen to be believed. Another " dance,” which 
require^ much practice, is performed by four girls who sit in a square and throw lour staffs in a 
complicated figure from hand to hand in time to the song which they sing. Somewhat similar is 
the hand-clapping dance of the Gilbert Islands, m which four performers keep time to their chant 
by striking one another’s hands in a sort of elaborate “ pat-a-cake.” Of the more vigorous types 
of dance the hula of Hawaii may be mentioned, which is chiefly interesting from the fact that the girl 
dancers wear the old leaf kilt and the flower garlands, which constituted the graceful costume of pre- 
civilized days. For displays of energy, however, we must turn to the dances of the men, and in such 
performances the New Zealanders were unsuqtassed. The past tense is employed advisedlv, because, 
though such dances as the war-dance are still to be seen, they are mere survivals of those of the 
early part of the last century, when the stamp of a hundred feet smiting the earth literally as one 
caused the ground to shake, and the distortion of the dancers' features, produced by rolling up the 
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eyeballs and protruding the tongue to an 
extraordinary extent (both of which were 
practised as desirable accomplishments), 
robbed them of all human semblance. 

But besides dancing, the Polynesians 
had many other amusements, some of 
which, such as kite-flying, top-spinnmg, 
wrestling, walking on stilts, cat s-cradle 
and asking riddles, they shared m common 
with the youth of civilized countries. 
One or two games, however, are worthy of 
special mention. The game called Lafo, 
played in Tonga and Samoa, came origin- 
ally from Fiii. For this game a palm- 
leaf is split down the middle rib, and the 
two halves laid on the ground with the 
rib-sections outward ; over them is spread 
a long mat, and two players take their 
seats at each end. 1 he pair at one end 
each receive five coconut discs, graduated 
in size ; one starts the game by throwing 
his smallest disc as near as possible to the 
end of the mat, the other casts his corre- 
sponding disc so as to lie nearer the ed.ge, 
or to knock his adversar}' s off. 1 he\ 
continue throwing the di^c^ alternately in 
order of size, and he whose <lisc lies iieuiest 
the edge at the finish is the winner , the 
pair at the other end then take up the 
game, skill in which l^ shown by making 
"breaks” off the side-edge^ of tln’ mat 
where it is raiseil bv the uiiilerlyin.g palm- 
leaf rib. 

(lames with balls are not uncommon. 
In the Gilbert Bland, -ide- are formed 
of players of the same sex, and the ball 
consists of a stone wrapped in cloth and 
then in coconut-fibre string. < >ne jilaver 
throw, up the ball and strike- it with hi- 
hand in the direction of tin.' otlm sidi . 
If it is caught, the latter -core a point . il 
missed, a point is s('oreil by the partx ot 



I thifc timf's 


tlk* thrower. Swinemu an- whU- 

spread in Polyiie-ia, and an mtere-ting 

variety of this amusement is louml in the ' WRE-tLi.xv. ellice IsLWDS 

Gilberts rone is made last to the top Ihe challenge, .nv.te, oppan.-m b> b.m-e! 

‘ . . on tin. bivast "nt thioxx civi.ieif'^ tnc iT)citt.n 

of a -loping palm-tree, and m a bieht at 

the end a \nat i- placed, to form a at tor a mrl. A- -he swmc- forward one ol a lumiber ot 
young men springs up and eluics to the rope, accompanying her in her upward flight , as thee ^lu ar 
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the ground he drops off, to be replaced on the forward swing by another, and so the game continues. 
An elder, when asked why it was a girl who invariably occupied the swing-seat, replied that other- 
wise the young men would not care for the game ! 

The march of civilization has been marked by the introduction into the Pacific of cricket, and 
in Tonga the game took such hold that it had to be limited by law to Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
.\ game which has a Western flavour, but which dates from the old pre-European days, is model 
boat sailing. This is found in Samoa, but is more keenly practised in Micronesia. Special boats 
are built for it, corresponding in type to the usual outrigger craft of the district, but differing in 
the relatively immense length of the outrigger and the enormous spread of sail in comparison 
with the hull. A certain season of the vear is set aside for the races, and the emulation is great 

between the owners of these diminutive craft, 
and even between village and village. A sport 
much practised in the old days in Hawaii, of 
which the traces may still be seen, is toboggan- 
ing. This must have been an amusement of a 
most breathless character. Seated on primitive 
sledges the young chiefs would dash down the 
steep hillsides at, one would think, imminent 
risk to life and limb, and the tracks left by 
this oft-repeated sport are even now plainlv 
visible in some of the islands. 

Of all the water-sports, surf-riding is the 
most e.xhilarating. Equipped with a small 
board, the young Polynesian swims out to sea, 
. diving beneath the rollers as they advance, 

until he reaches the outer line of breakers. 



Here he awaits a wave of e.xtra size, and just 
‘ as its inner slope reaches him, throws himself 

on his board, and is carried with express speed 
to the land. Some even are sufficiently e.xpcrt 
to make the journey upright upon the surf- 
boards, a feat requiring great dexterity, as aho 
the task of reaching land without suffering 
from contact with the coral beach (see ilhistra- 

HA.RDREssrxG cusi o.M Surf-riding is also practised 

\ 1 j I , . ( ill canoes, and as the passa.ge of a wave to 

same (estival. tlic sliorc is iiot 3. Straight line, the steersman 

reipiires a " water sense," which only trainin.t;, and perhaps heredity, can give. Once a canoe 
is owrtaken by a wave, a capsize is almost inevitable, but as the crew can swim like fishes this 
is little more than a joke to all except the European passen.eer who may be sharing the trip. 

Canoe-racing is a very popular sport, especially among the Maoris. With twenty or so 
pa'ldlers aside, these canoes can achieve a very respectable pace, ami the excitement which 
the sport engenders is intense. One of the most peculiar and exciting water-sports in Xew 
Zealand, however, is what may be described a^ hurdle-racing in canoes. For this, two long 
poles are driven into the bed of the river, fifteen feet or so apart, connected bv a cross- 
piece, which rn't' at a distance of about a foot from the water surface. Sometimes a series of 
theje obstacles are prepared, each of which has to be leaped by the canoes taking part in the 
race. For this performance small craft are used, each manned by a pair of paddler.->. The start 
is made at express speed in order to gather as much way as possible ; as the canoe nears the 
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obstacle the paddler in the bows throws himself back- 
wards, and the prow of the boat rises sharpl}’ from the 
water sufftcientl}' to pass above the cross-bar. If the 
movement has been carefulh’ timed, and if the canoe 
has sufficient momentum, it glides over the bar into the 
water on the other side, and the paddlers immediately 
resume their exertions in preparation for the next 
obstacle. If anything goes wrong as the paddlers ap- 
proach the latter, the only thing left is to upset the 
canoe, or they may receive injury from contact with the 
bar ; while if they have not gathered sufficient wat', the 
canoe hangs for a moment on the bar and then turns on 
its side, precipitating the occupants into the water (see 
illustration on page 112). Girls frequentU' take part in 
this amusement, and prove by no means the less expert 
competitors. 

A sport peculiar to the Gilbert Islanders, and their 
relations the inhabitants of the small island Nauru, is 
the capture of frigate-birds, which are kept as pets on 
perches in the villages. When wild birds of this species 
make their appearance, the tame birds are used as decoys 
to entice them within range ; as they fly near, the 
owners of the decoys, concealed near at hand, try to 
throw over their expanded M'ings a cord to which is 
attached a weight of coral or shell. Once the bird is brought to the ground its capture is easy, 
since, owing to its e.xpanse of wing, it finds a difficulty 
in rising. According to rule, thirty birds must be 
captured before the sport concludes, and no woman 
must approach the spot. The youths engaged in the 
sport therefore signify their occupation by painting a 
black ring on their faces. Bird-snaring was a very 
favourite spurt in Samoa, and is still practised to >ome 
extent. In thi^ case a small variety of pigeon constitutes 
the (piarrv. It is extremel}' pugnacious, and the natives 
turn thi> characteri-'tic to its own undoing. A cage is 
made, shaped like a buttle, with an open top and a 
perch close to the base. .V decoy bird is fa'-teiied to 
the perch by a cord wh.icli is connected with the latter 
1 >V a turtle-shell ring. The cage with the decoy is 
siispeiideil from a wooden frame erected in the forest, 
and the owner hides in a small shelter erected (lose bv. 

.V wild bird passing is challenged by the captive, and 
after a little while will usually enter the cage to give 
battle, when the hunter ru~hes out of his shelter and 
secures the open top of the cage, ddie birds so caught 
are kept 'imply as pets and caretiilly t(.d on taro, even 
in tunes when loud is s(^arce. This was a c hieflv sport, 
and the bird' belonging to (diiefs were much reverenced 
bv commoners, who, in speaking of them, would employ 



Samoan girl ol Mauono Island whose un- 
usually long hair will shortly be cropped according 
to custom to adorn a chief’s head-dress 
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Pholn hh'] [g, 

A iSamoan Manaia, or heir to a chief, whose rank 
entitles him to wear a head-dress of women’s hair. 
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the same ceremonious language as they used when talking of their masters. Unfortunately it 
was not unattended by cruelty, since the birds were sometimes blinded with a shark’s tooth 
with the idea that by this means the process of taming was accelerated. 

Since the introduction of Christianity the marriage customs of the natives have become 
practically obsolete ; however, they never were very 
elaborate, and the great feast, which was one of 
the essentials of the programme, and at which vast 
numbers of pigs and mounds of vegetable produce 
were consumed, has survived to the present time. It 
is worthy of note that marriage in earlv davs was 
pureh’ a civil contract, and no religious rite was 
performed. Part of the ceremony in Samoa and 
Tonga, at which the innocence of a bride of high 
rank was publicly put to the proof, is remarkable 
among the marriage customs of the world, but is 
now obsolete. Courting is a simple business, and 
carried on as a rule in the most straightforward 
manner bv the two individuals principally con- 
cerned. The question of courtship naturallv siiggests 
that of kissing, and it ma_v be remarked that this 
habit was unknown to the Polynesians — as, indeed, 
to the Oriental nations generally. The salute which 
took its place between friends, relations, and lovers, 
was a pressing together of the noses, as shown in 
the photograph of two IMaori girls on page 138. A 
certain amount of foi nudity is obserwd when the 
young man claims his bride : especially if the two 
are of high rank. For instance, in Samoa, it a 
chief's son wishes to marry the Taupou of a neigh- 
bouring villa, ge, a select committee of his relations 
pay an informal call upon her father to inspect the 
damsel. If thi'v arc satisfied, a larger embassy pays 
a more ceremonious visit, bearing gifts of pigs and 
taro If these are accepted by the girl's father and 
the girl herself shows no reluctance, the matter is 
considered as settled and all that n'lnams is to 
set about preparations lor the feast. If the f.ilher 
refuses the gifts, but the girl exhibits no unwilling- 
ness, another embassy is sent, composeil of more 
influential personages, including the young suitor. 

Should this second mission prove abortn'e it re- 
mains for the chief himself, ai'companied by his full 
retinue, to apph’ in person ; but this stop is taken 
onlv in rasf'-. where not only the chief but liis re- 
tainers also lia\'e set their tu arts upon tie- matcli. 

This time tlm uirl's tatluT nni't give wav. The 
iiumbi r ot eitts lor the bride's ri'lations, consisting 

while the bride is provided by hi-r laimlv with a large dowry of cloth and the much-prized, tinelv- 
piaited mat', produeod by the labour ot woim-n. .\tter the exchange of gilts and the great least, 
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\ Taupou IS an unmair 
specialiv tiaincd to act as u 
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T \UPOL' 

d dauchtei of a chief who is 
cial hostess when guests are 
entc I tamed b> the viliage Sfie shaie- with tfic heir of 
the chief the d i ■» 1 1 n i 1 1 o n o I wealing the pec u 1 1 a 1 h ea d- 
dies-s sfu.iwn in the above photograph. 

relations ot thi- bridegroom pri'pare e. large 
of property usually maniifac'tun d bv men; 
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Oman’s tattoo; back of thi?h , 
b, front of tKigh. 


the bridegroom goes back to his village with his 
bride. His hut is usually erected on a stone 
platform opposite the chief’s sleeping apartment, 
and one of his father's henchmen will provide 
the structure, receiving in return a share in the 
fine mats given as dowr\'. In fact, the latter is 
practically all distributed amongst the inhabitants 
of the village, the mats being apportioned amongst 
the chiefs henchmen, who constitute a privileged 
class. 

In Micronesia, the occasion of a marriage is 
marked by little else than a feast, and as in early 
Polynesia, the religious element is entirely lacking. 
In the Carolines the bridegroom merely brings the 
lady of his choice to his home, where she receives 
official recognition at the hands of her mother-in- 
law, who rubs her back with coconut-oil. She is 
then crowned with garlands and the feast begins. 
In the Marshall Islands the men are obliged to 
avoid the wives of a chief as much as possible, even their own relations are not permitted to 
associate with them ; but on the other hand, women of high rank who are not married to chiefs 
enjoy exceptional liberty. In the Gilbert Islands the men are extremely jealous, and it is hardly 
safe to speak to a young woman lest her husband may be roused to violence. Unite a large 
percentage of the people bear the scars of sharks’-teeth weapons as the result of sipiabbles arising 

i from jealousy. A peculiar custom here is for any 
man engaged on gathering palm-wine in a palm- 
tree to sing at the top of his voici‘ ; the origin of 


the custom is said to be the following : On one 
occasion a man so engaged was believed by a chief 
to be hiding there in order to spy upon his wives 
who were bathing close by The chief promptly 
shot him, and the natives now show their bona 
tides by making as much noise as possible when 
busy in the crown of the tree. In this group a 
man who marries the eldest of a number of sisters 
has a lien upon all the rest ; he inav marry them 
if he will, and if he can afford to do so ; but at 
any rate no one else can marry one of them with- 
out his permission. 

Even before European contact the usual 
method of disposing of the ilead was by burial. 
Caves were used as maii.-^ulea m Hawaii, the Cook 
Islands, and Xew Zealand, and the bones of 
revered ancestors were often collected later and 
done up into neat packets. Until cpiite recently 
in Penrhyn Island the dead were kept wrapped in 
mats and hanging in the house, but the practice 
has been forbidden within the last few \-ears. 
Graves are usually placed in regular cemeteries 
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THE "BAND - AT A HULA. 

The drums are made of large gourds. The costume the performers wear is modern 


and marked bv some indication, such as a mound, the size of which bears witness to the rank of the 
occupant. In the Marshalls the graves are often marked by paddles, placed at the head and foot, 
and in many parts of Polynesia the property of the deceased is placed upon the graves, even to such 
valued possessions as sewing-machines. Objects so deposited are never touched, whatever their 
value, for the taboo attaching to the dead persists in nearly as potent a form as in the early days 
The Maoris made practical use of this taboo, since they were in the habit of throwing all fragments 
of food into the graveyard, so that they mnght not be used by evilly-disposed persons to work black 
magic against those who had partaken of it. The dead are supposed to be very near the living 
and the fear of ghosts is widespread. In Niue, dogs are kept whose barking is supposed to keep 
off supernatural visitants, but the inhabitants of Penrhyn cheiish kindlier feelings of the departed, 
and build small huts over their graves, where the relations sleep in the hope that they may be 
V isited by their loved ones in dreams. In the Paumotus, too, it is a common custom to sleep in 
the cemetery for the same purpose, in spite of the fact that the habit is discouraged by the mission- 
aries. The death of a chief is attended by serious consequences for the community. In Hawaii, 
in former days, the death of the paramount ruler involved a repartition of all the lands which the 
subordinate chiefs held from him, and his decease was followed by tremendous confusion and not 
infrequently fighting. In Tonga at the death of King George I., which occurred comparatively 
recently, a strict taboo was laid upon all sorts of occupations, and the result of this, together with 
the great e.vpenditure upon the funeral feasts, nearly brought bankruptcy to the state, which was 
only just weathering a severe financial crisis. In Samoa, on such occasions, the sea and the reef 
are taboo, and most of the occupations of the inhabitants are suspended. Here a dying chief is 
attended by a large crowd of relations and retainers ; in particular, the presence of his sister is 
of great importance, so that in case of any slight quarrel the two may be reconciled, for the curse 
of a si.ster is regarded as one of the most powerful agencies for evil. IMourning throughout the 
islands is carried on with great vigour, though the more serious features, such as beating the head 
with a stone or gashing the body with sharks’ teeth, are practically obsolete. Still, a few old people 
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THE HULA. HAWAII 

The dress of the performers is the product of civilization except the rattles worn on the ankles. 
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may be seen minu^ a linqer, which has been sacrificed 
to the memory of some dead friend or relation. In 
Samoa, when an individual met with a violent death, 
a peculiar ceremony was observed at the place where 
the fatality occurred, with the idea of securinfr the 
soul of the deceased. This ceremony has la^ted into 
quite recent times, and it is not safe to >av that it is 
<tuitc obsolete. A white sheet is laid on the ejround 
at the fatal spot, and the relations sit round and 
watch for the appearance upon its surface of some 
insect. As soon as one is seen it is immediatelv 
pounced upon and carefully wrapped in cloth, for it 
is supposed that it contains the ghost of the slain. 
Later it is placed in the .grave with the body. 

Of the early religion, but few traces remain. Belief 
in the high gods of sea, sky, earth and war has \’anished 
from Polynesia. PZven the tabocn which was the main- 
spring of their religion df such a term may be used ot 
a negative force), has sadly declined. It still plays 
even a useful part, however, since a chief will set a 
taboo upon crops to ensure that they are not eatherr 1 
until they are ripe, or a particular la.eoon in the 
Paumotus. the centre of the pearling indu-try, will be 
tabooed for a season to ])revcnt undue depletion. 
Agricultural taboos to prevent thi'ft were iin heated by 
various means ; thus, in Samoa, a ligure (.>1 a e.uli-h 
was woven of leaves, and the intending thiel retired 
baffled, for he dared not risk one of these ('reatiircs 
entering his body iie.xt time he batheil : or tlie taboo- 
sign took the form ot a shark which acted a- e\eii a 
greater deterrent. At the present time a leal is simply 
tied round the stem of a tree in the ])lantation. or a 
couple of coconuts are hung on the projeclin.e -liiinj) 
of a leaf. Indications such as tlu^e are quite effu a- 
cious. for the native fully expects to be visited bv 
clisease or misfortune, or even to bi -tnii k hv lighliiine. 
if he elisregards the warning. 

Perhaps the superstition wdiieh has -urviveil most 
persisteiitlv is the' belief that ceil magic mav be 
wrou.sht against an individual throii.eli the nn duiin 
of a lock of his hair, a shred ot hi-- cliethiiig. or the 
remains of In-, fond. Lveii in I'lvili/ed Hawaii .i 
few oLI Kahuna, or prie-t--. exi-t. who piv thi- 
nefarious trade in secret, and devote their vu tiiii- to 
the old aoifs before an altar i oc'ered with a 1 loth nt the 
Ceremonial rul. A tew fonii' ol divin.ition are -till 
practised. In matters oi small inqiurtaiiee. -ueh a- .1 
minor thett, the parties coneenied wall take their seat- 
in a cue le and a eoeonut is -et -pinnine on a mat in the 
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centre. The person towards whom the " eves " of the coconut point as it comes to rest is 
regarded as the culprit. In Samoa e.xists another form of divination, usually practised in serious 
cases of theft. A ceremonial brew of kava is made with all due formality, and into the bowl 
is cast a small knotted fibre thread. The kava is then distributed in the usual manner, and the 
guilty party is betrayed by the presence in his cup of the tell-tale thread. 

In Micronesia the chief god is the god of the storm, and this is not altogether surprising, since 
most of the islands are coral atolls of verv low elevation, and the danger of their being swept b}- 
the enormous rollers produced bv a severe hurricane is very real. Most of the Micronesian gods 
have animal or vegetable manifestations ; thus, on the Carolines the representative of the thunder- 
god is the chestnut-tree ; of the rain-god, a starfish ; and of the war-god, a shark. Offerings to 
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The heap of cloth on the ground is the coverins; for an earth oven. The heat is supplied b> red-hot stones Food so 
prepared is extremely eood. though the process, in the case of a lartre oven, is rather lengthy. 

these deities are simply laid out beneath a tree, and there is no human sacrifice, as was common 
in old-time Poly nesia. 

There are no half-measures with this excitable people, and some of the services in Tonga, when 
members of the congregation are moved to " tell their souls" — i.e., make public confession — re- 
semble nothing so much as the camp-meetings and the " mourners' bench ’’ of the American negro. 
At time-=, too, when contributions are made towards church funds, the excitement and emulation 
are intense, some being so carried away by enthusiasm that they will part with their very clothes in 
order to outbid the rest in generosity. 

An interesting office in Samoa is that of the Taupou, or official hostess of a village. One of 
the chief’s daughters is selected in early youth for this post, which she holds until she marries. She 
is relieved of all arduous work, such as collecting food on the reef, and great care is taken of her 
personal appearance ; she goes nowhere unattended by two duennas, for her reputation must be 
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SURF-RIDING 
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The sport consists in su.mm.n^ out and be.ns carried swiftly to the shore on the face of a large breaker. The more 
expert performers caa complete the journey standing on the surf-board, 

carefully guarded, and die is minutely trained in all social accomplishments, especially in dancing 
At puberty she enters upon her duties, which consist in acting as hosteso to parties of' visitors, and 
on occasions of entertainment she presides over the kava-bowl and leads the dance. 

In the Marshall Islands there is a curious custom of preserving footl made from pandanus-nuts, 
which is used as provision for the long voyages often undertaken bv the inhabitants The nuts’ 
which are an important article of diet in this group, are cooked, and the juice expressed bv scraping 
with a shell ; it is then exposed to the sun and allowed to thicken into a kind of pancake. A 
number of these pancakes are placed in layers to form a large sausage, and the whole is wrapped 
m leaves and bound tightly with twine. In this form it is stored, and pieces cut off as wanted. 
Some of the rolls attain huge dimensions, about eight feet long bv six in circumference. (See 
illustration on page 137.) ^ 

It may perhaps be interesting to describe the metho.l of cooking which is general throughout 
Polynesia and Micronesia. Plain broiling on the embers of an open hre is of course practised 
but the real characteristic method is the following: A trench is dug of the required size which 
IS hlled with hrewood ; upon the latter is placed a number of large stones such as will not’readilv 
split with the heat, and the hre is lighted. By the time that it has burned down, the stones are red- 
hot, and they are then removed and placed on one side until the trench has been cleared of the 
embers and ashes. While still glowing they are replaced in the trench, and on them are set the 
various dishes to be cooked, all wrapped m leaves, iisuallv the aromatic lea^•es of the ti Over 
the whole mats are laid, and a hiial covering of earth prevents the escape of the heat (see ilhis- 
tiation ,,n page ijo). After the lapse of a certain tune, which may be an hour or more accordiiv 

of food to be cooke.l, the latter is opened and the meat 
an.l vegetables are found to be done to a turn, in a way which would give points to many a civilized 

\ e^-erywhere, water is poured over the leaf-packets before the oc'eii is closvd 

in, and the , ooking n perlornied as much bv the steam generated as by the heat alone This form 
of cooking was k.iovn in New /ealan.l and often practised, but the Maoris who inhabit the more 
actively vol.anic distn, ts are proviiled bv Xature with a inu.-li easier method. In certain parts 
there is a large number of thermal springs, varying m temperature from warm to boiling Ml that 
the Maori need do n to place the provisions, vhich it is ,les,re,l to cook, in a net an.l ham^ th.- 
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latter in a boiling spring or in the steam which rises from it. The rest is done by Nature in a 
short time. Food buried in the earth surrounding a spring of this kind requires a longer period, 
but the result is equally satisfactory’. Such springs serve another purpose also ; they are frequently 
used for bathing, and the lucky inhabitant of the spot can choose a spring of the temperature 
that suits his taste. 

In connection with the subject of cooking, that of the preparation of lire naturally arises. 
Matches are now, it is true, found nearly everywhere, but on occasions the native can, and does, 
produce it by the old method. For this, two pieces of wood are necessary, and it is essential that 
the wood should be of different kinds, one hard, the other soft. The hard piece is cut to a point, 
which is then rubbed upon the other with considerable pressure until a groove is produced The 
rubbing proceeds until the heat engendered by the friction causes the line dust, produced as the 
groove is worn deeper, to glow ; a little dried gra^s is added, which, by blowing, is caused to burst 
into flame, and the process is complete. 

The interesting subject of kava-drinking. w itli all its atteiKlant ceremonial, must be mentioned. 
Kava is the national drink of Polviiesia, and i> lound throughout, with the e.xcejition of -'Oiiie of the 
smaller islands, and New Zealand, where the plant does not occur. The kacai-plaiit is a variety 
of ginger, and the original method of preparing the drink was to chew the root and mix it with 
water, and, in some places, with capsicum seeds. The old nietlnxl of preparation by chewing has, 
in many places, notably in Tonga, disappeared ui favour ot pounding with 'tones, but it still sur- 
vives in Samoa, where it is one ot the cliief duties ot the Taiqiou. The ka\'a-nlual plays a 
prominent part in most ceremonies, and i' the nnariable prelude to all dis('us-ion ot jiolitical affairs. 
In Tonga those wdio are qualified by rank to join in the proceedings take their seat' in a cinde or, 
rather, oval — with the chief ot highest rank at one end ; the other end of the oval is ojieii, and here 
is placed the large wooden bowl, behind whadi 'its the mixer oppo'iti' the jiresiduig chief, with an 
assistant on either hand, one armed with a fan to keep off the tlic', the other with several gourds of 
water (see illustration on page 135). Behind them in a crowd are seated the sjiectators who are 
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ring oi ^laorls about to perform a Haka 01 dance. I he man on the extreme lett is \\ 
consisting of a Hax textile cnmpleteK coxtied with feathers 
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not qualified to join the circle. The pounded root is laid in the bowl, and the mi.xer announces 
the fact in a stereotyped phrase, to which one of the Matabule (henchmen) who sit on either side 
of the presiding chief replies, " Mix.” An assistant gradually pours on the water, and the 
mixer kneads the mass with both hands until a sufficient quantity has been poured in. The 
kava is then strained by means of a tassel of hibiscus fibre, which is first laid floating on the 
mixture and the ends pressed down the sides of the bowl and brought up again so as to enclose 
the kava-fibres, after which it is twisted together and wrung out over the bowl. This process is 
repeated until the kava is clear. The various stages of the process are announced by the mixer 
in set phrases, to which replies are made by the officiating Matabule. When ready, attendants 
advance with cups, and as these are filled, the Matabule cries out the name of the individual to 
whom it shall be taken, and the latter immediately claps his hands to show the attendant where he 



[1 J ll^■^ 

ONE OF THE FIGURES OF A MAORI DANCE 

These dances are mimet'C in character, beins? in fact elementary dramas The men are clad in flax kilts, which formerlj 

were the chief article of attiie 

is sitting. In this performance the Matabule plays a very important part, since the company must 
be served in accordance with a recognized order of precedence. Strange to say, in Tonga the pre- 
siding chief is not ser%'ed first, or even second, but receives the third cup, the first going to the 
officiating Matabule and the second to the chief who comes next in rank to the president. In 
explanation of this fact the natives have a legend, which runs as follows : In early days the kava- 
plant wab always regarded as poisonous, but one day a man saw a rat gnawing a kava-root, and 
noticed that the animal -seemed to be none the wor-.e. He told his chief of the matter, and the 
chief, who evidently was of a scientific mind, had some roots brought and prepared. But, as he 
was about to drink, his native caution reasserted itself, and he handed the cup to hh Matabule. 
When no bad .symptoms made their appearance, he repeated the experiment on another .Matabule. 
and finally took a cup himself. 

In Samoa the ceremony ib practically the bame, with the exception that the kava is chewed 
by the Taupou, or, if for the king, by several specially-chosen youths, and the prcbiding chief 
drinks first. The practice of pounding the Kava was introduced into Tonga from Fiji, where it 




A CF.RKMONIAL K.A\'A PAR I ■>' IN lONC'jA 

1 lie picsitJiiU’ ilmi IS sitlinj; on n mnt t>n llu- left, opposjlf hin^ h rctnmfi ol(iciati‘s al tin* kavit-ljow 1 Ht* is al this niomcnl tcniibinii out llu* bunch 
will stidin i1k‘ l.ava. On c'lllu'r side of the cliiif sit fim Maiabulc. m l)t*nclimi*n, who as a measiiic of piecnution HimK from the liowl bof 
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■- ■■ ... .. ■„ differs slightly. Here the root 

,_ k’ is pounded, no capsicum is 

added, and the fresh root is 
always used, \shile in Polynesia 

hotnhy^ " ~ ^ ■ iF.iMai,,,i:.u.i. the drink is made from the 

Nauru Island .Native \Mth deco nodd> and portable perch. The wild dticd TOOt. (.lU tile laiscd plat" 

birds are attracted by the cry of the decoys PouSC sitS 

the chief, with the lesser chiefs and men of lower rank at a respectful distance, while tlie 
kava-stones lie in the centre of the ground-level. In former days the ancestral spirits were 
invoked, and a libation was poured to them by the chief priest after he had himself taken a sip 
from the cup. The chief drinks next, after whom the lesser lights of the part}' have their turns. 
In these islands it is considered good form for the recipient of the cup to refuse it once or twice 
as if unworthv of the honour. 




ttnhy'\ [/’. Ijnint'i I’ini-ii . 

Nauru Island Native \Nith deco> nodd> and portable perch. "The wild 
birds are attracted by the cry of the decoys 


The subject of war must be mentioned, if only to introduce the peculiar armour found in the 
Gilbert Islands. In Polynesia, now partitioned among the civilized powers, it is of course extinct ; 
but in the old days it was waged simply with the club, spear and sling, liow.s were known in 



some islands, but were simplv 
used as toys or fur shooting 
rats, ne\’er 111 war. It may 
be that the Pohmesian was too 
e.xcitable to ha\'e an\’ use for 
a weapon which demanded a 
certain amount of coolness 
and self-control. Most of the 
weapons found in the Gilberts 
— spears and daggers — are armed 
with shark-teeth, and tlu' wountls 
which can lx- inflicted by them 
are terrible. But the formidable 
nature ot the weapons of oftence 
led to the invention of a \erv 
efficient protection. The warrior 



Nauru Island Perches with tame noddies used as decoys. The photograph 
shows a native squirting water lor them to drink from his mouth 


of this group is clatl in trousers 
and corslet ot cIi)s(‘ly-wo\’en 
coconut-fibre, of which the 
latter is often furnished with 
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^Ia^sha)l Islands \ h\.»et* loll ol pi<r«cived looci made bom pandaniis nut' I hest- rolls 
are stored and used to provision canoes when a Itins; jouinev has to be undertaken. 


a breastplate consisting oi - _ 

a faii-like projection" rising ^ tV, ^ 

behind the head. When f 

he has doitned thoe, to- -y % 

gether with a helmet made \ ’5 

nt the skin of a globe- - g 

hsh. spines, ^ 

he can regard even shark- 

teeth with comparative 

must suffcT somewhat from 

the lieat (see illustration on .• ^ ' "',. '1' 

page nq). Besides armour, 'F '' 

Micronesia i' remarkable for I ~ p*^ * 

the development of a kind f 

of monetart S\stem, con- From" /fatran, Ottim^crnni’SJPH ’inf ■] '/c, !’> K’'iui'‘, 

Slderablt in adtance of tlaisKali islands \ hnet* loll of ploscived lood made tiom pandaniis nut- I hast- rolls 
3.nvtllilly prOVclllcd. in stored and used to provision canoes when a lonsj journev haa to be undertaken. 

Polynesia, though possibly tlie mats witli winch Samoan hoUse-buildcrs and other craftsmen of a 
high order are paid, and which are distributed by chiefs to tlieir henchmen on particular occasion-, 
may be regarded as a curronev m embryo. But the " coinage " ot highest denomination in the 
Carolines is more lor shou' than practical use. con-isting as it does of large circular fragments of 
stone pierced m the centre and resomhlmg mill-stones. Xninbets of the-e may be -een ont-ide the 
dnb-honsfs on tlu' island of Yap, and tlie village wlncli i- the proud pos-es-i.ir ot sewral is reckoned 
rich. More portable are the kiwcr value-, wliole jx-arh-hi 1I-, and -tnng- ot shell di-e-, the latter ot 
whieli require a good deal ol labour m their preparation. Tlii' general di i ay of the early en-tom- 
so noticeable throughout Ihih-ne-ia ha- nnfortnnatel\' I'eeii accompanied by a -ad diminntioii in 
the natn’i.' pi.ipulation Th'- 
introduction ut European 

clothing and of European aS'-.- • ' \ 

diseases (of which niea-le- g 

' . ^ •: . ■ xi' 

ha- l)"eii one of the most ' ♦ ^ i 

serion-: h.i- wrought terrible j | _ 

island- -neh as X’ew Zea- ■ * 

land aiid Tonga, there is 

has bien reached, but of '■ ,. - " - = , - 

Polyiic-ia as a whole m ---re.-'- 

old 'I'alntian prediction ' 'T . • . - . , _ ' 

lias come verv near its ^ 7Y; . ‘ 

tulhlment ; “ The ^leaves, ' *';'T -v '' ' • - ^ 

the coral branch shall ^ ^ . * - . — ^ ^ 
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1 on~a '\s a rule the Pol>nesiar^s exhibit considerable care for the dead, and 
widow IS here shown pourmc oil upon the last lestinti-place of her late husband 
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THRO\Xl\G A BO^ |\ THE \IR-\RU\1\ TRiRF. 

Tins is one of the many ceremonies through which a boy must pass before he can be leeardecl as an aduit menibei of the tube 


» HAi*Ti:i: IV 

AFSTHALIA. B;/ A. li. BROWS. M.A.. FRb,,,- „f Tmiihi Colbyr. z 

INTRODL'lTuRV and CL'.sToMs RKJ.ATINO T'l RIRTU 

The aborigines of Australia are a race of mediuni lieight, with dark brown skins — often called black- 
and with hair that is generally wavy or curled. The character of their hair and the abundance of 
beard, as well as other features, distinguish them from other dark races, sxich as the Melanesians or 
the natives of Africa. Thev are equally dili'erent from other races m their customs. \Ve must 
regard them as having occupied the continent of Australia for a wry long period, during which thev 
have been isolated from the rest of mankind, and have developed their many peculiar characteristics. 
They are now ratndlv dying out before the adrance of white settlement, and it is only m the desert 
interior and in jrarts of the tropical north that the " blackfellows," as they are called, are still to 
be found living in their natural conditions and practising their own peculiar cu'toms. 

Frir tlie most p:irt the \ustialian aboi-igines wear no clothes in their wild st:ite, though thev readily 
ihess themselves up in the casi-off garments (jf F.uropeans wlien these can he oluained, Tlie meti 
generally wear a belt of string made of twisted human hair, which is useful to them in carrying such 
obiects as bciomerangs. In some tubes u is customary for the men ti.i wear a tassel or sniall apnrn 
of fur-string hanging frrim the belt in front In oilier tribes this tassel is onlv w'orn on special 
occasions. In the same wa\' the w'omen ot sdhic parts on entirely naked, while in other parts the\’ 
wear an ajiron similar to that ot the men, but .i trifle hirgei. M.iny ot the tribes in the south ot 
the Continent make themselves cloak~ trom the skms ot animals and !nnl~ which the\’ need to kee}' 
tliein'clvC' w.irm diirinc *he wintc’- 
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There are many different local customs as to ornament. Striny made of human hair or of the 
tur of animals worn round the neck or tied round the upper arm. A very popular hair-ornament 
m many parts is made from the tails of small animals. Another ^\•idespreacl ornament is the shell 
of the pearl oyster, ground roughly into shape, and sometimes car\-ed with a pattern. The-e pearl- 
shells are carried by e.xchange long distances from the coast. Other ornaments are made of plaited 
grass or hbre, and of the teeth of animals, such as the kangaroo. During various ceremonies that 
are to be described later, the men decorate themselves m patterns that are often elaborate, vith 



paint and with birds' down which they attach to their bodies by means of blood drawn from the 
veins of the aim. 

The natives live scattered ever the mnntry in vnnall local etou,.., A nnmher of these httlc l.ical 
si-ottp. together form a trihe, Et.cl, „,ho h,„ „s o,™ name an, I t.s „„„ d.alect, tvhich 

ditteis (oiisideiablA lioni tho-e .,f neighbouring tribe^. Each tribe or groiin of tiibes has abo its 
own pecultar cudom.. The, a no chief of the tribe, and no retmlar tr.bal .c o crnment. Eac h local 
,?ro,.p, fhonsh ,t may cons.s, of less than a score of ind.vidnals, is autoaon.ous and manayos its 
own iltan,. Tile chief controllmg force is the influence of the o!,l men, who see to it that the 
customs of the tribe are kept and that offenders against them are punished 

Few special ceremonies relating to birth have been described from Australia. In a number of 
tribes the natives believe that conception is due fi a - spirit-clnld " entering the mother and thus 



IHE BOR \ CERHMON't Ol FX^TFRN R \[_I \ 

B> means of these ceremonies the bo>s are initiated into the -air'd ms-teii«s .>t the tiiht 
blindfolded alon? the path from one part of the Bora eround to another On ea^h side i.t tht 


the% ma\ nni .iee (ill a later -td'-ic ol the proceedtnus 
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becoming incarnate. In some tribes it is said that the^e are the spirits of dead men and women 
which thus become reincarnated many times. The?e spirits haunt certain trees and rocks in 
different parts of the country. In the Arunta tribe, the old men find out from the mother where 
it was that she supposes the child entered her. This spot is, of course, near one of the spirit-haunted 
trees or rocks, and the particular tree or rock is ever afterwards sacred to the child. The natives 
also believe that whenever a spirit enters a woman to become incarnate, it leaves behind, at the 
spot where it enters her, an object called a chityinga, which is a flattened piece of wood or stone some- 
what of the shape of a bull-roarer The old men, so it is said, go to the place and look for the 
churinga. If it cannot be found, a new one is made, and this, or the old one that they sav has 



.MEN DECOR XTED tOR \ CEREMON't 


This illustration shows two men oi the \lairamun?a trrbe decorated for a ceremon> connected with the Wollunqua I otem 
The curved object, which was made of grass stalks bound round with human hau-string and then decorated %Mth white down, 
was fashioned in secrecy, and no members of the totemic group were allowed to see it before it %\as bioucTit on to the ceremoniai 
-lound just before the performance, it %vas supposed to represent the W ollunqua. a m>lhic snaLe 

Ijcen found, becomes the special cluiriiiga ni the child. lhe>e object,-, ai e regarded by the natn e^ 
a-, being verj- jacred. Every man or woman has one, but women and children may ner er see 
ewn their own. Those belonging to the members ot a local grouji aie all kej>c together m ;i secret 
I>lace known onl}- to the men. 

The illustration on page 17 3 shows a stone from which it is supposed by the natives of the Arunta 
tribe that spirit-children emerge. If a young woman has to pass near this stone and does not 
wish to have a child she pretends that she is an old woman, wrinkling her face, and bending double 
and walking witli a stick. In a (juaveniig voice, 'uch as old women hare, she wall sav: " Don't 
come to me ; I am an old woman." In this way it is believed she can deceive the sjinit-children 
'o that they leave her alone. Un one side ot the stone there is a small ri'unil hole throu.gh which 
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the spirits are supposed to pass. Above tliis hole a black line is painted xvith charcoal, and 
this is always renewed by any man who happens to visit the spot. It is called b\- the same name 
as a similar black line which in this tribe is always painted above the eyes of a newly-born child, 
and which is supposed to prevent sickness. By visitin.g the stone it is believed that women will 
become pregnant. A man who is so disposed can cause the women of the neighbourhood to have 
children by going to the stone and saying a charm over it. Similar spots e.xist in manv other parts 
of Australia, and the belief is a widespread one. In some tribes it is thought that a spirit-child mav 
occasionally enter a man by mistake, and in such a case the man generally dies, though a ver\ 
clever medicine-man may be able to save him. 

Infanticide is customary in most .Australian tribes, but the reason for it is one of pure necessity 
in a large number of cases. Owing to the wandering life thev lead, a woman is unable to attend 
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•VN INITIATION CERE.MONY— ARUNT.A TRIBE 

ochrI‘’ch1V^T"' •>><: Plu-.r.c .o.cm, .vcr. ornamented u.th bands of yellots 

ochre, charcoal or wad, edged with down The man sitting on the ground wears a head-dress two feet .■ I, • L u, 

through which is thrust a bent slick about four feet long representing respectively a plum-tree and its branchll ’ 
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to more than one vouiil^ child. If a t)ai)V is born before the la-^t one is capable of looking after itself, 
it i-^ ilestnn’ed iinmediatelv. There are abo ca^es in which women who do not wish to be troubled 
with the rearing <>t a child take advantage of the custom whicli permits tliem t(5 kill their own 
offspring. In other case^ the unman has no -^av in the matter, and it is the father who decides 
whether the idiild ^hall live or not. When it has once been decided that the baby shall be kept, it 
is treated with the greatC't aftection and kmdnes- be- both the father and the mother. Indeed, 
most black children are tlmroughlv spoiled while thev are voung, and are rarely, if ever, punished. 

CUSTOMS AM) CEREMONIES REL.MINO TO THE PERIOD 01' VOUTfl 

Amoxc; the ceremonies and customs of the Australian aborigines some of the most important are 
those relating to the period between childhood and manhood or womanhood The customs are 
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^ THE BOR \ CEREMONY OF E\STERN XCSIRVLI-X 

The ceremonv i. performed to rn.t.ate the bo> s .nto the sec.ets of the lr.be 1 he .n, fated men eo th.outth a numbe, of 
pantomimic performances such as the one he.e shorsn. the mean. ns of nh.ch .s then e.pla.ned to the bo> s 

more elaborate m the case of bocA than m that uf girb. Fium a tairlv . arly ag.- a boy ha. to 
submit to a whole series of cii.tonis one alter another, until at the end uf all he ran claim to be 
rcgardetl as a full-grown and tullv initiated member ot the tribe, and is entitl.Hl to take part m the 
secret religious ceremonies from which all women and iinimtiatvtl men are moM rigtfrt.nisly e.vchrletl, 
and to have a voice in the camp council. 

In most, and probably in all. Australian tribes, there are a number fif important rules about 
food From the moment a bov begin, to grow up and .how .igii. of be. omiug a man he i. t.ir- 
bidden to eat a certain number of loo.l.. The exa.'t rules are .litterent in .htterent tribes, but in 
general the forbidden foods are those that are mo.t highly prized, .uch a. emu, which the Au.tralian. 
con.uler a great dclicacv, or, on the coast, dugoiig or turtl.' Oth. r dehcaem. that are torbuld.m 
to youth in some tribe are the fle.h of the e.diidna ithe ...-.alle.l porcupine of .Vu.traha! and 
of the wombat, eeb, emu egg., and honey. A. the youth grow, up and pa..e. from boyhood to 
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rnanhooil, the prohibitKjns are removed one bv one. The common way in which this is brought 
about is a' follows : some of the older men deciile that it is time for a particular youth to be made 
frei- of a certain food, let us sav the flesh of the bandicoot ; a bandicoot is obtained and cooked, 
and the fat is rubbed over the youth’s mouth by one of the men, who then gives him some of the 
meat to eat; alter this he is free to eat this particular food. Thus one after another the different 
proliibitioim are removed. The whole process m some tribes is spread over a long time, so that 
it i^ not till a man i^ old and erey-haired that it is complete, anti he mav eat anything he likes. 
The women al-o iiat’e to obey similar rules and ab-~tain from eating certain foods until thev reach 
the proper age. 

.\notlii r 1 U'tom th.it ie .ilnio^t uiiiver'al in .Vu'tralian tribes i-^ that of marking the bodies of 



men and women with 
scars. These scars are 
generally made on the 
shoulder and chest (see 
illustration on page 151;. 
The scars are not made 
all ;it once, but one or 
two at a time, at inter- 
vals during adolesi'encc. 
In some tribes it seems 
that the making of the 
dillerent sets of scars is 
connected with the re- 
moval of the prohibitions 
against eating certain 
foods, eaeh set of sears 
bein.g made at the time 
that one of the prohibi- 
tions is removed. 

In many of the tribes 
ot .Vu'tralia other bodih' 
mutilations .u'e praeti'eil. 
which all si-cni to lia\'e 
the same ^iirt of mc.etning. 
Ilins in soiiir tribes when 
a boy reacht. -- a eert,ain 


mU'’. l,,i\ ' ,1 hi 'll- be ■] I •> t i.1‘1 iiuil ti.e 


m cither tribes, one ot the Iroiit 
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customs are, but must also learn to observe them. This is accomplished by a series of ceremonies, 
which serve both to instruct the vouth and also to impress upon him the necessitv of obeying the 
laws of the tribe as these are upheld by the older men. 

In some of the tribes of V.’estern Australia, as soon as a boy arrives at the proper acje he is sent 
away from his own country to stay for some months with the people of a different part of the tribe 
or of a different tribe. During this visit he is looked after by the men of the local group with which 
he is staring, and receives from them a sort of education. This visit to a strange country is really 
of considerable benefit as an educative influence. The youth learns to know a country different 
from his own, and people whose customs probably differ in some wavs from those of his own local 
group. It enables him also to make new friends. Finally, by taking him into entirelv new sur- 
roundings, away from the influence of the narrow circle within which he has up to this time lived, 
it serves to arouse his mental faculties, and literally to " make a man of him." When the boy 
returns to his own country he is accompanied by some of those with whom he has been staving, 
who are entertained with festivities for some days. At his return the youth is receic ed as no longer 
a boy, but a man, and this is generally signified by some ceremony. The group that thus under- 
takes to look after the boy generally semF one of its own boys to be educated in turn bv the group 
to which the former belonged. A group does not, however, send all its boys in the same direction, 
but some go in one direction and others in another, so that relations are thus established and 
maintained between each group and a number of others. 

Over a great part of Eastern .Vustralia (\'ictoria. New South Wales, and part of Queensland) 
there i-, considerable resemblance in the different tribes with regard to the ceremonies by which 
t’ouths are initiated into the secret customs ol the tribe. llie name of the ceremonv differs in 
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different tribes, but it is 
convenient to choose one 
name for them, and they 
mav therefore be spoken 
of as thi' Bora ceremonies, 
this bein,£j the name for 
them in some of the tribes 
of New South Wales. 
Manv of the details of 
the ceremony vary from 
tribe to tribe, but in tht‘ 
general outline there is a 
considerable agreement. 

A man is not regarded 
as a fully initiated mem- 
ber of the tribe until he 
has attended several Bora 
meetings : but the first 
meeting in which he takes 
part as a boy is by far the 
most important for him. 
When a local group has 
one or two boys who, in 
the opinion of the older 
men, are of the right age 
to attend their first Bora, 



it is decided that one shall 
be held. Once the decision 
has been reached, the pre- 
parations begin to bo 
made, although it will 


//j. .V..,;',./'., r, il'^~ ' "I'l"’ t'l-lr-thii.'l [/.';■ I'.' 

TOOTH KNOCKING-OUT CERE.MONT. 


, tf f'o. 


In the Wariamunsja ti.be man> uomen and some men have one of their teeth knocked out 
uhen ihes teach a ceitam atte Befoie the opeiation the cirls have to bathe in a pool 


probabh' be some months 

before the meeting actually comes oft. A place tor the meetin.g ha- to be selected. In each tribe 
there are iisnallv two or three places that are re.gularly u-ed for this piirpo-e. \Mien the place and 
the date are fixed, messengers have t.> be sent out to inform the neighbouring local groups, such 
messengers generallv carrv some obiect or other tliat i-^ symbolical of their mission— either a message- 
stick (a small piece of wood with mark^ nicmed on iti, a bull-roarer, a mans belt or a bimeh of 
feathers, the customs being different in different tribes, d'he messenger travels to the group to 
which he is sent, -hows his message-stick or bull-roarer to the old men of the camp, and deln-ers 
his message, telling them that a Bora is to be lieKl at a I'ertain tune and place, and inviting them 
to come and bring v ith them any boy. who are of the .uitable age to be initiated. Such a messenger 
as this is always sa.-red. Even though he ma>- have to go amongst people who are on unfriendly 

term> with his own people, he will not be molested. 

bhortlv before the date flxeil, the local .group which Mmt out the invitations moves to a camp 
n.-ar tin' 'spot wher.- the Bora is to be held. Tim initiated men then set to work to prepare the 
Bora mound The plan of this differs somewhat in different parts. In the most usual form the 
Bora groun.l consists of three parts. The first is a large circular space, carefully cleared and 
smoothed and surrounded with a low embankment of earth. The second is a pathway, often of 
considerable length (four or five hundred yards., leading away from the large circle into the bush. 
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The tlunl part is a smaller cleared circle, surrounded bv a low embankment, at the lurtlier end ut 
the pathway. Women are allowed to visit the larger circle, but no woman or uninitiated person 
may ^ee the pathway or the smaller circle, under penalt\- of death. Along each ^ide of the path- 
way various drawings are maile on the ground : these arc either raised mounds of earth, or outline 
drawing- made with a tomahawk. They mostlv represent different kinds of animals such as 
kangaroos, emus, snakes, and so on, but sometimes geometrical patterns are made (see illustrations 
on pages 145, 146 and 14SI, The trees on each side of the path are also ornamented with carvings, 
either of geometric patterns or of animals. One such tree is shown in the illustration on this page. 

At some point along the path or at the 
smaller circle there is often a mound 

^ of earth shaped into the resemblance 

^ human being (see illustration on 
/■p ' •' "'PiL'li represents a mythical 

J s whose name in some tribes is 

j \ Baiame, and whom we may speak ot 

as the ■' god " or " demon " of the Bora 
ceremonies. According to the natives 
it was Baiame who first instituted the 
Bora, and whenever a Bora is being 
performed he is supposed to be watch- 
ing to see that everything is done 
properly. He is very pleased when a 
Bora is held according to the custom- 
lie first started, but is angry it these 
(.■ustoms are neglected. 

the date fixed tor the ceremony 
I HI if' .t ;; ! draw- near the natic'es who haw been 

f 'ik \ 'V * ■' invited to attend begin to arrive 

^ f \ s T contingent as it approaches the 

Aft ' Bora camp sends forward a messenger 

' ' v'- ' f't announce the arri\-al. The visitor- 

.. X£, I— , irt' fy * *1 ^ -A.v yV t p M) are received with ei.msidcrable ('ere- 

i j mony, pal t of w hieh consists of a dance 

^ i' at the larger circle. The initiated men 

d’ 1 ‘ amongst them are then shown the 

..T pathway and the smaller circle and 

I„.taute tliegroiind aiid tree drawing- On 

THE BORA CEREMONT , ' . , 

, , , , , „ j j L tliese occasion- when men come 

At the place Nshere the Dora ceremonies aie conducted palleins such 
as this are carved on the trees. These patterns are supposed to be sacred. tO^ftllkT fl'OllI llllffTfllt pdl't'' tlUTC 

and mav not be seen bv women and uninitiated persons r, 1 . • , i i , i 1 

are otten in ot ohl 

giTrvances. When the variou- dispute- iiave hi-eu fought out. peace 1- niado and the 1 eri'inoiu' 
1- proi'eedeil with. 

A- soon as tlio la-t expected 1 oiitmgi-nt ot native- arrive- the Bcua 1- hi gim. It is impos- 
sible in a short -pace to ih-cnbe in detail all the reremonie-, which dilter, moreover, in 
ditlerciit tribes. The tlr-t jiaiT oi the ceremony take- place at the large Bora ring, and in 

thi- the old women take a part hToin the n-t ot the proc eding- woniin are exidudeil. The 

hov- are taken to the -mailer ( ircle. The drawing- on the ground and on the trees aic shown to 
them and explained by the' older men, who act as their guardian- throughout the i.-erenionie-. 
The men perform m;mi' cl trick- and jiantoimme-. wliieh the boy- are tohl to w.itch, and the-e ari- 
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THE BORA CEREMONY 

At the place where the Bora ceremonies aie conducted palleins such 
as this are carved on the trees. These patterns are supposed to be sacred, 
and mav not be seen bv women and uninitiated persons 
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then explained. The bo vs also see for the fir^t time in their lives a bull-roarer. Tliis is a piece of 
wood of a pointed oval shape, to one end of which is attached a string. When the instrument is 
swung round it produces a humming noise. \o women or children are e\er allowed to see a 
bull-roarer ; they hear the noise made by it, and are told that this is the voice of a supernatural 
being. The bull-roarer is swung during the performance of sacred ceremonies, and is to be heard 
continually while the Bora is in progress. When it is shown to the boys and e.xplained to tliemi, 
they are warned never to mention it to a woman, nor ever to let her see one. If a woman should 
inadvertently see one of these sacred objects she would be killed. 
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MASKED DWCERS OF NORTH QUEENSLAND. 

In the dances that are shown to vouths when thev are beint; initiated, masks 
are sometimes used by the tubes of .North Queensland. \s masks are not used 
elsewheie in .\u»tralia. it is piobable that their use has been introduced fiom 
New Guinea 


bo_\s, and which thcv now see for 
the first time. i\Iaiiv of the?e cere- 
monies are a sort of pantomime 
in which the performers mimic the 
actions of animah. 'rhe:?e, like 
everything eke diown to the initi- 
ates at this time, are sacred and 
may not be seen by women. At 
the end of tlie Bora the boys are 
shown to the women, and tliere is 
often some ccremitny in whieli the 
women take part. After this each 
of the different parties of natives 
returns to its own countrv. 

For some time after the Bora, 
in some case^ for several months, 
the bovs live with tlieir yuarddans 
in the bush and are not permitted 
to see or bo seen by the women. 

Durinsj this period of probation 
the bovs are instructed in all the laws ami customs of the tribe by their ymardians, aitd the 
necessity of obedience to these and to tile decisions of the older men is impressed upon them. In 
some tribes this separation of the boy from tlie ordinary life of the native camp lasts until he 
is able to attend a second Bora. 

For the complete initiation of a youth it is neces>ai-y for liim to attend several Bora meet- 
ings, At each one lie sees something fresh, tliat is, some part of tlie wliole performance wliich 
on earlier trccasions was concealed front him. Finis li\ sta,”es he leain'. nioie .ind more of tire 
customs of the tribe, until he himself i> in a position to take ^wt in the initiation of others. 

\l'e mav ftttinaly close this brief account with a reference to the Fnmvura or fire ceremony of 
the Arunta tribe, details of wliieh 


are illustrated in some of the 
accompanying photographs. This 
ceremonv or series of ('eremonies, 
is the final stage of the initia- 
tion of voung men in this tribe. 
Like the Bora of utlier tribes, 
the Engwura of the Arnnta tribe 
is an oc(asi(in for the gathering 
together of natives from a wide 
area. Thes,- are called togetlier 
bv messengers from the jieople 
in wlid'c country the ceremonies 
are to be held. The proceedings, 
which ki't for several weeks, 
becin witii the performance ol 
ordinaiw I that is, nomsacreili cor- 
roborees. in which the women 



take part. The corroboree, which 
will Ice further referreil to later. 


^ ^ rir / Ae//,. F I, '• 

\ SPIRI 1 -H XLM'ED SPRING 

The natives of Nolth Queens'-ina believe that cellain spots aie liaunled bv 
spint ehlldren, whielicnlci women who pass near d he spirits are placed theie bv 
a '.apei natui al being named \n)ca 
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is a sort of dramatic entertainment, consisting ot a pantomimic dance accompanied by a 
song. Each corroborec generally con^Et^ of a cycle, one part being performed each evening, 
the whole occupying several evenings in succession. After these corroborees. the sec(md 

phase ot the ceremonies begins. The men are 
now separated from the women, the latter con- 


tinuing to occupy the camp, while the former 


live entirely on the ceremonial ground, where no 





A FROG TOTEM 

Thf- fiead-dress represents a sacred tree, and the down 
on the man’s head and body its roots A totem is a 
species o? natural object which is sacred to ail the 
members of a certain division of the tribe. 


woman may venture to come. Some part of each 
day is spent in hunting to provide the necessary 
food, and the men spend the rest of their time in 
preparing and performing sacred ceremonies. These 
sacred ceremonies will be described in a later 
section. (The illustration on page i6S shows two 
men performing one of them.) It is sufficient 
for the present to say that they are representa- 
tions of the sacred myths of the tribe, and that 
their performance at the Engwura is a means 
of instructing the younger men in the beliefs 
with wliicli they are connected. For some time 
one or more is performed every day, and though 
the actual ceremony only lasts a few minutes in 
each case, the preparation of the performers takes 
a long time. After some weeks devoted to them 
the actual fire ceremonies commence, and these 
last for about two weeks. Each day during this 
period the youn.g men, whose initiation is being 
complett.'d, are sent away every morning to hunt, 
but they arc not allowed to keep the game they 
obtain tor themselves. This must be brought 
back and gi\en to the uleler men. In the evening 
the women provide themselves with fire and 
secure a supply of dry grass and sticks. When 
the young men return from their hunting in 
the bush they provide themselves with a number 
of leafy boughs, and forming into a dense square, 
tliev run up to where the women arc standing, 
wliereiipon the latter set fire to the grass and 
sticks which they have provided and throw them 
o\'er the men, who shield themselves as well as 
they can with the boughs. When this has lasted 
for a ^hort tune the men return to the cere- 
monial ground, where they deposit their boughs 
and then he down (--ee illustration on page 
157). They must he thus lor sume hours without 
speaking. 

This pertonnance is repeate<l every day for 


some days, and meanwhile the sacred ceremonies are continued both by ela\- and by night. Then 


the young men are sent away for two days, an<l while they arc away m the bush they have to 
undergo a still more trying ordeal by fire. The older men wdiu are m charge of the initiates make 
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STRING G\MEs OF NORTH QLEENSIXND 


natives of 
two men ’ 
bat : two 
turtle- two 


North Queensland 
walking do%Nn a \a 
cockatoos roost ms 
w Kite cranes • t" o 


amuse themsekes .^.th maU.n. st.ms h^u.es 1 he 
lie. . n.o ruts s.de b> side, tour bo. s ualLmu .n a 
side b. side Middle column, cassoeiari . ciocodile 

comen fiehtinu iMtb sticks duckinriight t.Nohsh, 


tiSUies sliown aie L-t.fl column 'top 
tow ho'din?: ea».K otfiei s hands , en 
man climbins a tiee loitoise Risl 
kansaioo 
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From " 'I III- aV"/ thri n I'l A^iit mho ] [/»;/ pn of itrsM'o. Mu.' mdhni d' Co. 

TOTEMIC CEREMONY— ARUNTA TRIBE, 

The two men represent two of the mythical ancestors of the tribe. One of these ancestors is connected with the sun. and the 
other with a tree, the flowers of which are made into a dnnic < HaUea flower'. The ceremony is sacred and may on no account be 
seen by women or uninitiated men. 

up a lartje tirt- of and branclu'S about throe yard^ iti diameter. When the lire lias burnt up 
it is covered with ereen bushes, and on the top ot these the youns; men have to lie, each for about 
four or fu'e niiimtes. The bushes pre\'ent them from beiiiy burnt by actual contact with the 
tire, but the heat and smoke are sti.iiny, and it must require a £jood deal of endurance to go 
through it manfulh. itsee illustration on pace lOr.i 

The \-(mnc; men then return to the ramp, and the evening is spent in a curious custom of 
" chaflinq,” as it ma\' be lalleil. I'he men at the ceremonial ground and the women in the neigh- 
bouring camp shout ai ross to eaiii otlur, those of the one sex liiafling those ot the other. ( )n 
such occasi(jns a man will ~hout ai ross to a woman whom by the (uistom of the tribe he must at all 
other times cart fully avoid,, namely, hm mother-m-law, wiiom he may not -o nun h as sp ’ak to or 
look at excefit on this one oeea-ion. ( )n the following ilay the young men havt- to go through the 
final fire ceremony. The women, on this occasion, prepare two large fires and cover the embers 
with green boughs i'he caning men mii't tanne eat h in turn to one of these fires and kneel down 
on it in tin mnlsi of the dense smoke, while one ot the women presses him dowm by holding his 
shoulders. 

This is the eiiii of thi‘ lereniony, ami alti r it the young meipwiio have now witnessed all the' 
sacreii ta-renionies ami ha\a‘ pass, ,1 through the various (_,rdeals, are regarded as fullw initiated 
nieiiibt'is ,,t the tribe, h'or ~onie da\'s tlies, nani must remain in the bush awav from both the , amp 
and the ( erenioiiial grotiml. During tlim time ordinaiw corrohitrees, in which the wajmen tak,* part 
are pt rlormed every e\aming. ( kie by one the different jiarties of natives leave, to return to their 
own (auintrv, ami the lingwiira is at an end. 
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MARRIAGE CUbTUMS 

The marriage custom? of the Australian natives can onh' be understooil by rcicreuce to tlieir wav 
of reckoiiiny relationship. In civilized communities, not inucli social importance is attached to 
relationships by blood and marnaye except in the case of the nearer relatiws. In Australia, on the 
contrary, these relationships are of the utmost importance. The whole social life is reyulated by 
means of them. The natives preserve in their memory a mass of yenealoyical information, so that 
by questioning the older men and women it is possible to make a peiligree of a tribe including five 
or six generations, showing exactly how each member is related to evert other member. As a rule, 
a tribe onlv includes a few hundred persons, an<l as these intermarry largely among themselves, it 
will readily be seen that it is fairly east' by means of the pedigrees preserved in the meinorii-s ot the 
older people to discover a relation, either direct or indirect, near or distant, b,?tween any member 
of the tribe and anv other. It is by means of these relationships that the natives regulate their 
conduct to one another. A man owes duties of one sort to his father's brother, and duties of a 
quite different kind to Ins mother's brutlier or to his father’s si'ter's husband, and so 011. 

\Mien a stran.ger from a distant part of the tribe, or from a aeighbouriiig tribe, comes to a camp 
that he has not visited before, the first thing that is done before he is allowed to enter the camp 
is to ftiid out his relations to the different men ami women wlio are tliere. Tlie old men sit down 
with him outside the camp and question him as to liis parent' and his granilparent'. The discussion 
is carried on till thev are satished as to the new-comer's relation to eacli of them, whereby his duties 
to eacli of them and their duties to him are detennined, and he i' then permitted to enter the camp. 
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In (k'iiutin,!4 ix-kitiunships 
the Australian natives do 
not ha\-e a special term for 
eaeh rec’opnized relationship. 
That, indeeel, woulel be im- 
possible. Xor do they use 
the same method as we do 
of describing different rela- 
tionships by combining a 
few simple terms, as when 
we speak of a " father’s 
brother,” or a ” brother's 
son.” They use what is 
.generallv called the classifi- 
catory system of terms of 
relationship. This means 
that the}' have a small num- 
ber of words each of which 
the}' apph' to a large number 
of different relations. We 
ourseh'es U'e a certain num- 


IHE RETURN OF CHL'RINGV , 

-I L . re, , j L I L u u 1 I j t , ourseh'es U'C a certain num- 

1 ne v^hurmga are sacred objects ot which each local division ol a tribe possesses its 

awn These mav be lent for a time to another part ol the tiibe, and on their leturn to ber of claSsificatOrV tcmiS, 

the owners a ceremony is performed •, i «) v ■ m 

such as uncle, cousin, 

.grandfather. Ihu' the worfl ' uncle is applioil in Ivnglish to a father's brother, and also to a 
rnotluT s brother, and more loosel}' to a lather s sister s husbantl. .\nion.gst tlu' .-Vustralian abori- 
gines all the terms that they use in speakin.g of their relations are of this kind, and each of them is 

applied to a \'cr}' large nuin- 
ber of persons. Thus they 

I ’ have no special term lor a 

I father ijust as we have no 

! singlf term for a lather's 

1 brother) ; but thev use one 

word which the}' appdv to a 
father, a father's brother, 

' ^ Sister’s husband 

i and to a nnniber of more 

I • distant rt-latu'es as well. 

In the same w u}', tlie\' have 
no spi’cial word tor mother, 
bat appl}' the same w'ord to 
” ^ ; mi'ithiT, motliiT''^ sister and 

^ , ■ tatliiT' ' brother's wite. Thus 
















hlRE CF.RKMON'I \RR WIL'NG \ TRIBE 

fiemony, of whicli thf v\onien a dance shown abo\e is a pait. is said to have 
tor its purpo-e to bnn^ quanels to an end 


• ■V( ry man lia-^ a lay^t.- mini- 
brr of " lathers” and a large 
number ol " mothers, ” and 
so on lor other terms. This 
tai't i- Well known to the 
w'hite men whci ('onie in con- 
tact with the bhK'ks, w'lio 
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often do not understand what the 
custom means. The explanation is 
simply that the natives use the word 
'■ father," whether in their own 
language or in English, when thev 
have learned it, just as we use the 
word " cousin," applving it to a 
number of different kinds of rela- 
tives. 

It inrnt not be thought that the 
blackfellow does not distinguish be- 
tween his own father and mother 
and the other men and women to 
^ applies the same name. 

" ' ' "’■■■■ ■ ■ rir e V, ^^e onrsch'es distinguish between 

IMTIMIOX, NORTH QUEENSLAND first, >econd and third cousins, and 

^Uskt?d danucid la a ' ‘ <.i o<.odilc ” dance, which is: shown lo the SO OH. clltllOlV^ll \Vt* C^ll thPlH clll 

Noaths when iluv aie injlialrd 

cousins. In exactly the same \yd\\ 
the .\uurdlian ahorinine^ dntingui-h within any one class of relatives (that is, the class formed 
by all the pt r^oii'' to whom one of the relation>liip teriii> is applied) between near and distant 
relative-. Thu- one ila-s ol relative- iin liides father, fatlier's brotlier, etc. The nearest of a 
man - relative- in this da— i- hi- own latlier , after tlii> come his father's brothers, then his 
lather - lather's hrother-' -on- and hi- iiiotlier'- 
sister-' hii-bands, and -o on til! we reacli the 
other mil ol tile -( ale- - the men whom lie eall- 
by the term ” father," hut wiio-e actual rela- 

tion-hip to iiini i- di-tant and indirect, or, a- ^ ' ■ 

the hKii ktelliiw put- It, hi- " lar-awav tatlii-r-." 
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IMTlVTION, NORTH QUEENSLAND 

^lasktjd danccid in a ' ci o<.odilc ’’ dance, which is: shov\n lo the 
Noathts when llu> aie injlialed 
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relative, near or distant. From this it follows that he mu't marry one of his relatives, and in all 
Australian tribes there are strict laws as to which of his relatives a man may marry, and which he 
mav not. 


It can be readily seen that if different tribes recosinize a different number ot classes of relatives, 
this will affect all their social svstem, including their marriage laws. There are m -\ustraha two 
different systems. In one of these only eight different kinds of male relatives are recognized and 
eight kinds of female relatives ; onlv a few tribes seem to have this system. In the other, relaticc' 
are divided into a larger number of different kinds. It is not iiece;sary to go into the details ot 
these systems. All we need do is to state the marriage law that belon.gs to each. In the -'iinplei 
system the onlv women that a man is permitted to marry are those who staiul to him in the i elation 
of mother’s brother's daughter or father’s ^i^ter ^ daughter, thc'c two ii'l.itioii'. being legaided ae 



equivalent. Thus a man marries a woman who m his first cousin, or who-e r.Iation to turn i- 
equivalent to that of first cousins. But there are -ome of hi> ('oimins tliat lie mav not many, such 
as his father's brother's daughter or lii- motiier’.-. sister’^ daugditer. llu-e women he meludes 
amongst the relatives to whom he ,giv.-.. tlm name -dster." and to marrv one ot tla.-e would be jmt 
as bad in the eva- of a native as marrying hi^ own dster. However distantly related to him Mich 
a woman imght'be, she n still a ’■ -i^tcr,” and to marry her wanild be to eomniit im.est. 

In the Other, more complicated, -ysmni. whuh e.xnt^ in the majoritv m tribe. oi .Vmtraha. the 
marriage law is tliat a man mat' only marry a woman who n his mother . motlier . brother . daughter s 
daugliter.or one of the relation. e.]mvalent to this. In tlm ca.-e he n not permitted to marry his 
first-cousin, and is hmile.l m choice n. a certain number of his .<•, mid , ouMm In the tirst system 
Cl man is limited in his choi.'e ol a wite to on> diall ot the women ot lus own generation, all the other 


women of that generation bi-ing hi- " .i-tets. 


In the 


d .ystein he 1' limited to otn-quarter 
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THE HRE CEREMONY W \RR\^1L‘^.G\ TRIBE. 

Du,, ns; ,),e ,ou,st ot ih,- (r/emon. th<- jounu,-, men Kave to l,eep apart from their tMves for a week The men are here 
shot.n ju>t b. foie the. set out into th. bush in one diiection, their ..i.es gome ,n another, 

b;nv a ilittrnnt of tin- marna.f^t- Ln\ Ity savin- that ;i man of the Banaka class can only 

marry a wnman (if tlu- Kaimi-rii da", and mav iint marry into any of the other three classes, 
P.anaka, Biimm; or Pal|cn. Put it must I.,- rcm.-inlifr.-d that he rs not free to marry any Kaimeru 
uoman, siii.c soni. ol th- s,. stand to liiiii m huhidden rdatioiisliips. He may only marry a woman 


nt <t parti< ulrir aial of lii- own lE-ration. 

pun-alt nnn ' an ]*-■ put in tlu- itinn ui a tahlt_ 


marriage law-- in such a tribt; \vc a; 

’ ' li I Mu ii .iu- I 'al ]t, i I. 

‘ c I ' il'lu .1 sifi. KsUiiit. ra 
. ific I csitiu.-n ale Rurmi'i^. 

' ‘ ^ il'iiL’i .iiy Jtan.ika. 


Ill,, svstom o! r.^ularnm m irriaec- ^.■.■ms at Ur^t verv eomplirated, but it is readilv umk-rstood 
vl.di It Is r, (oeni,'. d tliat th, basis ,,t it is the dassiu, aMry system of relationdiip and that this 
It ,s ,,nlv a .-om.. n„ nr vav oi ext, udinv tin- n e,,Tnit.on ot rdati-anship as far as possible, wherebv 
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A TOTEMIC CEREMONY- WARRAMUNGA TRIBE 

1 he mound represents a lar?e m>thical serpent called W ollunqua with which the ceremony is connected. One man is 
shown stroking the mound with a twig This is supposed to propitiate the serpent 


It >ervt‘s as a means of regulating social rights and duties. In some of the tribes with the second 
nr more complicated system of relationship there are also names for four marriage classes ; but in 
thi< rase the marriage law is different. Ihus in a tribe with the same names for the classes, but 
with tile .-second system instead of the fir^t. as the Burduna tribe of Western Australia, a man of 
the Banaka class may only marry a woman of the Kaimera class, but his choice is now restricted 
further : there arc many Kaimera women of his own generation (approximately one-half) whom 
he may not marry. In these tribes a man may only marry a woman of one particular class and 
of hi^ o\\'n generatKjn, and of these he may onI\' marry those who stand to him in one particular 
relation. 

The logical result of the .-Second kind of relationship system is to further divide each of the four 
( ki'^e- into two sub-classes, so that the whole tribe is divided into eight parts. In some tribes this 
ha- taken place. In the Xortli .\runta tribe, for instance, there are eight sub-classes, named 
Panunga, P’knaria. Bukhara, .Vppungerta. Purula, Ungalla, Kumara and Umbitchana, In this 
trilit the marriage law can be expressed by .-aying that a man of the Panunga sub-class mav only 
marry a woman of the Purula sub-class of hi- own generation, and mav not marrv a woman of anv 
ot the other s. ven sub-cla—es We inn-t not be misled into thinking that there is anv real difter- 
tur e in the marriage laws ut tribe- with four cla— e- or with eight -ub-classes. In each case the 
niarruige is really regulated by relitioii-hip. and in all ca-e- where the relationship system is of the 
-e.i.n.l kind d. -eribed above, the marriage rule 1- pn-eiM-ly the same whether there are four cla-se- 
or Mght -iib-ela-r-. Indeed, in many tribe- with tin- same -y-tem of relationship and marriage, 
-u. h a- the Xarrinwn. then- are no -mb named tribal divi-ion- at all. The divisions (clas-e-i 
e\i-t. but the native- have no name- tor them. In many other tribe- with the -ame form of marriage 
nii- a- the .\rnnta. as the Dieri or tlie Wathi-wathi, though the lour ela--e- exist, thev are not 
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named, but there are names for two divisions of the tribe, each division consisting of two classes. 
This is as though, taking our previous example, the two classes Banaka and Burong were joineil 
together and one name given to the whole division formed of these two. while the classes Kaimera 
and Paljeri joined together formed another named division. There are manv other variations ol 
custom in different tribes, but these should not disguise the fact that in all of them the general 
custom is the same, the only difference of real importance being that between the two kinds ot 
relationship system', with the resulting differences in the regulation of marriage. 

All over Australia betrothal is a common custom. The parents and friends ot a bov look out 
for a suitable wife for him. The first step is to select for him a niuther-in-law. There are, of course, 
a large number of women who stand to him in the relation of mother-in-law (all those whom he calK 
“ father's sister " in the first system, or " mother's mother's brother's daughter " in the secemb. 
With all of these women he must have nothing to do. He must not speak to one of them nor look 
at her. This law is verv carefullv observed in all parts ot -\ustralia. The usual wav of providing 
a man with a wife is bv an arrangement whereby two women of the proper relationship are madi 
each of them the special mother-in-law of the son ot the other. This arrangement is often madi' 
before the two women have any children at all, and often before they are married, or in some tribc' 
even before thev are born. Thus before a man is born one ol his " mothers-in-law " has alrtcadv 
been selected as his special mother-in-law. If this woman should bear a daughter he is entitled to 
claim her as his wife. On the other hand, if he has a sister and his special mother-in-law has a son, 
he must give his sister to this man in exchange for the wife he receives. If the woman should have 
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nut uiiu but several daughters, he becomes entitled to all of them, marrying them one after another 
as they reach the right age. If there are several daughters and he does not wish to marry them all, 
he may give up his claim, and if he has a younger brother the latter generally takes the women 
to whom the elder brother was entitled. Since there is alwavs the possibility that a man’s special 
mother-in-law may die or may have only sons, arrangements are made whereby he has a secondary 
right to the daughters of other women. Each man has a first right to the daughters of one or more 
women, and ^econdary or more remote claims to the daughter;, of a number of other women. The 
first arrangement is often made before the birth of the man himself, and sometimes before the birth 
of hi- prospective mother-in-law. Thus a man of the proper relationship may ask a woman to 
promise him her daughter, if she should have one, to be the mother-in-law of his son. The original 
.iiiangcment i- often altered from time to time bv the persons conciTued, and such matters 

entail a great deal of dis- 
cussion. By the time a 
about twenty or 
t"'enty-five some perma- 

c and other relatives decidi" 

^ that the girl is old enougli 

A DXNCING LESSON -lie IS handed over to the 
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A DXNCING I.ESSON 


\n old man instructing: bovs bow to pt-itorm a coiroboice is ringing the song llKlll tO W'llOIH sllC 

ol the coiioboree and beating lime with boomeian^s in his hands 

been promised. In most 

tnb. - theiv 1 - no -pr, i.b , .T, niun> The mri ,,i- i,,, 

and in the evennia the eiii i- brunuht to him, a- he -its there, by her relatic'e- 

In -r,iiie .a-.s a man i- iiiiablu tu uhtam a wil.- m this, the regular, wav, and is therefore com- 
pell.d tu remain a barb, lur tor a long time. . 1-,- to -t,-al the wife .,1 suineone else. Vlso it not 
intre.inently happ. n- that a woman do.-s not rare vcrvmuch t"r her hti-band or for the man to whom 
-he h.is bean promi-ed, .uid preters some other man. the .e-ult of the-a two cause- elopements 

are tairlv coinnion. Ilw otian., a ,- pi-t the ;ama in the aya- ot tlm nativas whethar a man runs oft 
with tha girl who lui- alraadv ba. n promi-ed to, or with the actual wila ot, another Both are 
niattar- ot ■' -taaliru.” Wluii -nd, an alopauiant take- placa tlu- aagrmved man and his relatives 
p,.,-,a ,l,„ , a.v- I, ,l„.y ..a , ..,,0,. at a„„,a„ 

a tia man to tvliom -ho la Iona .,1 nal.t. a,,.; ia .„„,a-ra,(„||v lea,, man'ia obliacd to 

-land up tor the aeuriava.l hu-band to throw a . , rtain number of -pears at him. The spears are 
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W E\GLEH-\\\K CEREMON-l-ARU.NTA TRIBE 


[/jw j'n'iiiiy.'^iiin "/ .t/*-'*/ > Mill imllini it * < 


Thu 16 one ol ihe c6icmoni<is shoun lo ^oun^ men when lhe> are beinn initiated It is connected with the cult of the eagle- 
hawU, whiih ,6 sacied to the members of one ol the divisions of the tribe The two performers represent two eaglehawhs 
Hchtins; o\ < r s. pifit* o^ fiesh 


thrown at tin- thiyh and not at any vital part, and thv culprit is .tfcnc-rallv given a shield with which 
to ward thoin oft. In .liltirent tribes, however, and in different circumstances in the same tribe, 
the ])r()ce.lure c-arit-. It the runaway ci.niple matiatte to elude pursuit for some time, the man is 
often pernntttd to keep the woman, particularly if he i-t a good tighter or has powerful friends to 
Mipport him. In any ca-e, it i- alway- the uoman who get- the worst of it, for she is almost certain 
to I (line in for a good beating. 


1 he pro. edure 1- quite ditieiviit it a iiiaii run- away with a woman who, by the marriage rule ol 
the tribe. 1- not one of rho-e he may Liwbilly marry -that is who is not of the proper relationship 
to him. In till- 1 a-i th. olteii. e i- not only again-t an individual, but also against the law of the 
tril.. When ,i man run- away with a woman who i< of the proper relationship to him (that is, 
whom h. might Liwtiilly marrv h. i- g. iierally -uppurted to -onie extent bv his friends and 


U hltWi who -I e to 
trieiid- air I la hu ivi - 
ol both tin otti’udor- 


it 
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cir 


til, It no 
bound to 
I Veil It 


-oriou- harm befalls him. In the ease of incest, however, his 
b, ,ig.un-t him. In many tribe- the pimidiment is the death 
til, V,-, ap. thi- they are s,.parate,d and not allowed to live as 


man and win. In >oiu. inb, - lli, law i- 
,it -ight ~iitm n nth’ lon.„ tii, v inav , v. ii b, 
It 1- never torgotteu th.it thev liav, brok, u 


an, -what 1 
p>-rmitt, d 
the tribal 


L" -trii't, and it the runaways can keep out 
to r,'main together as man and wife, though 
law. 


It ha- b,',gi 
I, inn- i'ting tli, 
who hac’i mor,' 
larg,’ pr, -• nt- t, 


s, , n Ui, Id. mallv that ,iolvg.miy .s p.rmitte.l in Australian tribes, one of the common 

' As a rule, it i- onlv the older men 

than ,.u, wit,.. though a not,-, I hunter mav get several wives, as he is able to make 
1 tin tatn, m ol , hgiol. ,Lun-, 1-. I,, ,my ca-e. the number of wives a man mav have 
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is limited by his power to provide for them The husband i- expected to provide for his wives a 
sufficiency of animal food, while they obtain the vegetable food. If a man cannot provide meat for 
his wife, or wives, she or they arc regarded bv public opinion as being perfectly justified in leaving 
him for someone else who will look after them better. Besides his wife, a man has to provide meat for 
his father-in-law or fathers-in-law. There is no purchase price paid tor the bride, as in some other 
countries, but both before and after his marriage a man ha< to make presents to the father of his 
wife, and if he is in the same camp, ha^ to give a guodlv share of all the game he catches. This is 
true to a certain extent not only of tht' actual father of the girl a man has married or expects tci 
marry, but of all other men who stand m the same relationship. If a man is in the company of 
another who is the father of anv of the women whom he might marry, and he has any food, he i' 
obliged bv the custom of the tribe to otter it to liis father-in-law. 

In Australian tribes wife-lending is a common practice, but it w regulateil, like marriage, 
by relationship. A man mav only lend hi-' wile to another who 'tands to him in the relation 
of "brother" — that is, one of the men who might legitimately marry the woman in question. 
-V married man who visits another camp without his wile often has a w ile lent to him by one of his 
relatives in the camp where he is stayin.g. Xeedh-ss to 'ay, it is expecteil that the favour will be 
returned if occasion should o<'cur In certain tribe-' near Lake Eyri- this practice is regulated by 
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a curious custom. lu thcsf tribes, though each woman has one particular husband with whom 
>he lives and who is the father of her children, there are a nuniber of other men who exercise 
marital rights over her. This is simply a form of wife-lending, with the important difference 
that the hu'band has not the pou'er to refuse to lend his wife to certain men, while these same- 
men are in turn compelled bv custom to lend their wives to him. Thus every married man has 
his own wife, and has also the ri,a:ht to borrow the wives of a certain number of other men. 

Besides this regular wife-lending, which probably exists in either a regulated or an unregulated 
torm m all .Vustralian tribe^, there m many tribes, a custom of temporarily exchanging wives in 
I'onni'Ction with some -special ceremonv. In the^e ca^es the exchange of wires, and the accom- 

panvin.g licence, is really a ma,gical or 
religious custom, the exact meaning of 
which is still obscure. 



\i\N or PRINCE or w \LES ISl \ND 


1 he man i, ho'dine in hi, hand a -tut In i,h,Oi i, attached a small 
tailed a Wanin.-a, ninth is one ol the sailed oSiett, oi \jstrahan 
tubr- ffoni No(th nsKind to \ustiaha 


RKE.KJrOrS BELIFf-S AND CUSTOMS 

The religion of the .Australian aborigines 
is that known as totemism. which is 
found in different forms over nearly the 
wliole of the continent. What is meant 
by totemism is that earh tribe is divided 
into a numlicr of groups of men and 
women, and each dirdsion has a special 
connection witJi some one or more kinds 
of natural object. TJiose objects are in 
most cases animals and plants that are 
nseil for food. Thus one division of a 
tribe is specially connected with the emu, 
another willi ,gra.^s-secd and a third witli 
ram. The animal or object with which 
it is connected is called the toti'm of the 
division. The nature of the connection 
between the persons and their totems is 
dilferent lU different parts of the con- 
tinent, hut we may say that in general 
the totem is sacred to all the men and 
wonu-n whose totem it is. In a few 
tribes, hut not by anv means m all, no 
one may eat liw totem if it be an animal 


or plant, nor kill it it it b' an anim.il Thu- iii tlu-e trilie- a man who belonged to the emu 
iln i'ion could ii'-ither kill nor eat an emu, though In miuht kill and eat the tot. m of any other 
>!\\is\on. [t 1- nid\' 111 - own totem ili.it i- -Jeoil Ui iiiin. and. not that of any otlu r [a-rson. Even 
in tile tnbi - wilt re tin- rnl- dot- uiit ■ xi-t, and wlnn- men mac eat their own totem, fhe\' 
oltt n -pi ak of the tofi 111 ti- beinu their bpitii' r. A man ol tin- kaimaroo totem will sa_v that 
the kaiman n > i- hi- bi'i uher, 

fie -{'eeitil I'l l.itimi b. tw.iii lien aii-i tie :t tot nis i- -hown h,y a belief W'he.'h exi-t- in a lare;e 
niimla r ot tribe-, t-i th- < fn-i t rhai tie im n hav. tie- j.ov.r-r to make tied’: owm totem animal or plant 
liii r* ti-e in miinh.-r- . -" rh.ir a k.uia.uoo m.m i ,iii > an-e th' kaiiaaroos to mnltinlv, a rain man can 


k.uui.iO'o m.in . anie'f in.ik'- ram nor can a ram man do ant thim; to incrca-e 
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CEREMO^•^ TO INCREASE GROBS-ARUNTA TRIBE. 


•\ ceremon> 


for makjn? the vvitchett> s 
the stomach of another 


•rubs— o( vrhich the natives are verv (ond— increase in numbers One man is lubbme 
with a sacred stone that is supposed to represent an egg of the grub. 


po\stT over the rest. In one tribe of Western Australia, for example, it was said that a man of the 
tire totem did not need fire or matches to light his pipe ; being a lire man, he had a magical control 
overfire, and could obtain it by magical means. In some tribes it is believed that a man can turn 
himself into his totem, if that be an animal ; a snake man can turn himself into a snake wheneviu 
he wishes. A totem animal would never injure one of its human relatives ; a snake man would 
never be bitten by a snake. The totem is not in any sense worshipped, althomdi we shall see 
tliat in some tribes there is an organized totemic ritual. 


In most tribes the tuteimc diMsiiuis are what are known as clans— that is, each division consists 
.A a number of persons who regard themse!ve,s as being nearly related to each other by blood. In 
these tribes membership ol a totemic group is determined by inheritance. In the eastern parts 
of Australia a child belongs to the c Ian of liis mother, and not to that of his father, and therefore has 
the same totem or totems as his mother. In some other tribes in different parts the child belong.s 
to the elan of hi- lather and inherits the father's totem. There are other tribes, of which the 
\ninta is the b, -t-known example, m which the totem is not inherited. In the Arunta tribe eacli 
totem has a evrtain -pot that i- sp-eially connected witli it. When a child is born its totem i- 
that one eonneete.l with the spot near which the child is -uppo.sed to have been conceived bv +he 
mother. Thu- It a voman thinks that her child wa- conceived near a certain tree or 'rock 
• onne.te,! with th, emu totem, then the totem of the child is the emu no matter what mav b. 
the totems of th' lather and the mother. 


rotemt. o!,-ervanees are much more elaborat, ,n s„n.e tribes than in others the most lii-hlv- 

developed sv-tem Ot eu-toms being found m ti.e centre of the continent. In these tribes vm find 

beliefs in a sort ot -upernatural b. mes who hved m the tunes long ago, before there were anv 

biackfei arrl \vhff ar<' cailefi hv ^nerit'rr anrf rii?c.r. ^ • 

„ ^pen. ,r and OiHen totemic ancestors.” These 
liave had a /.t - . 


VI 1 c n J , n 1 I AT s Liiere were air 

h.ackfellous, and who an- called hv Messrs, .spencer and Gillen - totemic ancestors” Thes 

ancestors are -uppo-„! to have had all -orts of marvellous powers and to partake of th 
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nature botli ot men and also of 
animals ; thus the ancestor of a 
lizard totemic group is partly 
human, partly lizard-like. These 
totemic ancestors will be referred 
to later 

It has been said that in many 
tribes there is a belief that t he- 
men of a totemic group can cause 
their particular totein or totems 
to become more plentiful. Over 
a large part of the continent there 
are special ceremonies which are 
performed for this purpose : each 
totemic group has a certain spot 
which may be spoken of as the 
totem centre, and which is geiieralh’ 
in a district where the totemic 



CEREMON") TO INCRE \SE GRUBS 


animal or plant is more plentiful This is one o( the spots, sacied to the iMtchettv qiub. The men ot the 

,1 , , -1-1 r witchetti ?rub division of the tube assemble here and chant invocations to the 

than elsewhere. Thus for a kan- dra.m.s on the root a.e .ettarded as .acted 

garoo totem group there is a certain 

spot which IP specially connected with kangaroos. At times the men of the group perform a ceremoii.v 
at this spot, tor the purpose, as they say, of making the kangaroos more plt-iitiful, In the -ame way 
the men of tlie division of which a species of snake is the totem are suppose.l to have the power to 
make the snakes increase in number, which tliev do b_v means ol the cereinun} illiistiated. The 
headman of the totemic group is decorated with re<l and tellow ochre, and on his^ head he wears 
a waniiiga, which is a sacred symbolic object that will be described later. Kneeling on the 


ground, he e.xtends his arms at 
lull length, holding in each hand 
a sharpened bone about six inches 
in length. man kneeling on 
his right takes the bone out ot 
that haml and pinches up the 
skin of the arm, while the per- 
former with lus left hand thrusts 
the bone through the skin. Then 
another man on the left lifts up the 
skill of that arm, and the pertormer 
thrusts the second bone through 
it. Holding his arms extended, he 
sings a song or charm, the words 
of which do not seem to ha\e 
any meaning, and then withdraw ^ 
the bones and the reremuny is 
over. After the ceremoin'. ainl 
when the snakes have become 
plelltltul, the niell who ilo nut be- 
long to the -nake group kill sonu- 
ot the siidkes and bring them in 
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to the old man, ■'at iiiQ : " Seo, horc are snakes.” The old man takes some fat from one of the 
'iiakes and rubs it on hi' arms, and then says. ” You eat, all of you,” meaning that he has 
e'au'ed the snakes to become plentiful so that the tribe may have plenty to eat. 

In the tribes where these ceremonies are found each totemic group has its own ceremony. Tlie 
totem' are inostlv 'pecies of animals and plants that are used for food, such as emus, kangaroos, 
npo'sums, gra'S-seed, etc. In manv tribes there is also a rain totem group, the men of which perform 
the ceremony for makin.g rain. Other totems of the same kind are hot weather and cold weather. 

To make cold weather in one of 
^ ' -T^'‘ 5 the West Australian tribes the men 

"* ^ ‘"A totem decorate themselves, 

erect a wind-screen or shelter of 
^ -‘'If'. •' boughs and light a big fire. They 

tvithin tlie shelter before the 

^ -.,1^' '*% pretending that they are cold, 

%!?»■• , . "** f ■ ■•*' .' _ and shivering. They believe that 

^ after this ceremoin- the weather 

^ (w--. =r--.-. is sure to get cooler. A totem 

• . ^ ■ that is found in many tribes is 

P ^=* ' the babv totem. The men of 

P*' ^ tin.' group are supposed to have 

, ^ power to increase the birth- 

• rate, wliicli thev do by means o) 

^ ^ ceremony of the same kind as 

those of other totems. 

pSmp ('eremnnies of the kind de- 

.'Cnbed above are found only in 
the western and central parts ot 
the continent. They are distin- 
^ gui'hed from all other ceremonies 

. tact that each can onlv be 

performed at a certain place which 
Is 'peciallv connected with the 
totem, and only the members of 
the totem group can take part in 
them. There are ceremonies ot 
^ another kind which are, in some 

” o s- I/. . 11 ; .i ' ■ irilies, connected with the totems, 

\ wiiDCXl CERE'iON'i \Rr\i \ IRIRE .ind wliicli seem to he found in all 

\ cf'fenTon\ connected the cult ot the \\j!d-tat, the peiformef repre'ient- “K 11'' 1 1 ell 1 till tl'ibt*'' Til clC^CribilV’ 

inr one ..f the aniestois of the wjld-cnt division ot the tribe 

tie/ customs relating to the period 
Mt \-(-)urli It wj' 'fated tint diint',; the initiafion erremonii ' the older men perform :i number ot 
',11 n d I ei'i nioiiie' wlijili an 'hown to tie bo\ - and '-xplained to them. These lennionies differ 
ns'in tribe tn mb. dut p.."i'-,i . •■rtain nunibi r ot t' .itun ' in ennnnori. The most detailed 
nifoiniatioii we luir'e abinii them i' giM-n bv Mt "i' >pen('ei- ami (/illeii, and retei"' to the tribes ol 
I'enti al .Vn'tr.dia \ 1 ! th. trih. - b.-la ve in wh.it are . ailed " rntt nii, am t 'tors.” The'c anec'tor' 
',iv*-d bt-lon- the bla. kf. Ilow ' ';i 't . .urn- into cxi'ti net.. Lai hot them partake' bot') ot litiman and 
..1 .iniinal .ir \-.->g t.ibh nature , tin;' the t-aglfh.iw .k am i-'ti ir po'S. 'S, s the attribute' both of Iminan 
n- mg' .iml itf tie' ' ,igi' li-C. k. 1 .n b ti'liinit gniiip i' 'iippt.ts".! to ha\e lanl either one or several 
im't 'toi-', an.l - ,i. b "t tin m ha' .i n nm fii.it n known to the initi.iT. .1 m.-n In 'orne tribes it m 


\ WIIDCM CEREMON-i CRC \'l \ 1 RIRE 

\ crfi°mon\ conne-efed %M(h th^- cult ot thf- \\i!d-iat, the peiformef repre'ient- 
inr one rd the mxthu'i! aniestois of the wild-cnt division of the tribe 
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POINTING A MAGICAL BONE-ARUNIA TRIBE. 


The natives belic\e that if a magical bone 
and die An> native can use the bone if he 
cautions, and of course it is done secretly 


IS pointed tn the direction o( a person «hom it is wished to injure 
possesses one, but to be successful it must be done with all sorts 


he \m 11 sicken 
of special pie- 


bflit-vcd that these ance-torn, a- they travelled over the country of the tribe, left in certain spots 
numbers of spint-cluldren. These spirits enter into women and so become born as men and women. 
In other tribes it is belic\ ei.l that the ancestors themselvew become reincarnated. The spirit of the 
ancestor enters a woman and is born. an<l the child is tliufj the ancestor himself come back to life. 
After death the spirit returns to the sacred stone or tree uith which it is connected and waits there 
until it i. reincarnated once more. Every memb.T of the tribe therefore a reincarnation of one 
of the ancestors. 

In the tribes of the centre of the continent the native., perform ceremonies which are connected 
with these totemic ancestors. In each case the p.-rlormer is supposed to represent one of the 
ancestors Thus m the photograph on pa.-c ibg the decorated performer represents one of the 
ancestors of a lizard totem yroup of the Warramunya tribe. In that on paije 156 one of the 
performers represent^ an ancestor ol the sim totem people, an.l the other an ancestor of the Hake i 

flower people. In the photograph on paite 174 the performer represents an ancestor of the wild-cat 
totemic yroup. 

If the natives are asked the nieanim; of the details of these eereimuiie- ti.o i ■ , 

,, f 1 I 1 1 monies, the usual answer IS that 

thev were pertormed so bv the aiieestors tin n>eKa-. This is for then, , cc ■ e 

r ■ , , , a sufficient explanation. 

In tile \\ arramnnea tribe, the totem ot one of the iln i..i,.n t ei e u ■ 

11 1 tv II Tt til , A th*' tnbe 13 a mvthical serpent 

I ailed \\ ollunqua. 1 hv 'eiiM-nt v iielieved to he s,, her tint 00 " ^ 

head would re ch tar awav mto the heave.v It hve, . ^ 

and there is alwavs a .ear that it mav take ,t mto . ^ 

damage. It has'ahvadv been k„o. n, the native^ ^ ^ and do 

'■ ' -'f them, thouRh on one 
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whfii attackfil, the men were able tu drive it awat’, A imjie ^erpellt that li\e:> iii water- 
holcb and which can come out and kill men and women it. believed in bv manv tribet trom the west 
coast as far as Queensland. In scime tribes it is identified with the rainbow and is under the control 
of the men of the rain totem. 

For another of the \\*ollunqua ceremonies a long mound of earth was made, and on this was drawn 
the figure of a snake. When this had been made, the men of the Wollunqua totem walked round 
it, and one of them, with a bough in his hand, stroked the base of the motiml (see illustration on 
page 164). They then spent the greater part of a night singing and dancing around the mound. In 
the morning, at about four o’clock, the singing came to an end, and the men attacked the mound 
with spears, boomerangs and clubs, and hacked it to pieces, till all that remained was a heap ot 
sandy earth. The purpose of this ceremony seems to be to prevent the Wolhnicpia from leaving the 
water-hole in which it lit’es. 

The above brief descriptions give some idea of the nature of the sacred ceremonies of the tribes 
of the centre of Australia. In other parts, ceremonies of a somewhat similar nature are performed. 
In the tribes of the east of Australia there is not the same system of beliefs in totemic ancestors 
as in the centre, and therefore the meaning of the ceremonies i^- different In all cases the real 
meaning of the performances is that they are myths put into action in-tead of into wi.)rd>. Where 
the myths of the tribe relate to totemic ancestoi^, such as those de-cribeil above, there the 
ceremonies consist of doing what the ancestors themselves are siippn,-ed to have done. In other 
tribes, instead of mvths about ancestors, we have stories about animals, and these are repre'eiited 
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111 ceicniunie? in wliicli the men imitate the detiuiis ul the dinmals, ur m which they pertnrn 
around a drawing. What is common to all the ceremonies of this kind is that they are eaered, 
and mav therefore not be seen by women or children. We have seen that a large part of the 
education of the vouth, his initiation into manhood, consists of showing him some ot them Thii' 
the myths are not siniplv told him, but each of them is enacted before him. 

Besides the ceremonies for increasing the totems, and those which embody the : 5 acred iiiytln. 
there are a number of other ceremonies in different tribes, which differ from both these kinds. As 
an e.xample of these we may refer to the Fire Ceremony of the Warraniunga tribe, as described by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. This ceremony is said to have for its object to put an end to all quarreh 
between those taking part in it. The ceremony began one evening with a scene that is thus 
described. The men were assembled round a number of small fires about two hundred vards awav 



.\ ''kURDAI ICH CREEPING UP TO \X FNE.MN 


the " Kurdaitcha supposed to be endot%ed t^.th special maeical poccers He cvears slippeis of emu feathers matted 
tozether cMlh human blood, and is decorated cMlh bird's docsn He must ha\ e the joint of either small toe dislocated before 
hf ma\ put on the slippers 

fium till' wiimeiTs camp. “ Exh-ry now and then two or three of them would surlrlcnly jump up. 
and, riouri'hmg spear-, -hield- and boomeranc-. Mould ru-h madly around, veiling at the top of their 
voice-, and e.xecutinc; tin- mo-t erote-qiie movt an nt-. mm h to tlie amn-emeiit of the other-. Then 
-ome one would make a -iieerme n-mark. or d. lil>ei ately iii-ult another man, or -teal ott with a 
weapon belon'cmv to some other man, and hide it m the -crnl). \ ounver nit n would siiateh food 
away from oldei men -a mo-t iinlu ai ■ !-ot thmc under ordinarv ciri nm-tance-- ami run oft with it. 
Whatever happened -eeiiied to be meardi .1 b\- '-V' i vbodv a- a -iibi.-i t tor merriment, and, time aftei 
rime, with ;i smidi'n yi-ll a man would -piinc up fioin rh* eround, followed immediately liy otlier- 
and th. n thev would daiict- first to on,' -idi- and th.-n to the othr r. evidently intent, ]udcuic Iw tin ii 
action- upon in.ikimr them-elv, - a- eiotc-qm' a- pop.ihl,. At the mine tiin, the women and 
cdiildren well t.ikma their parr m the lemimciv Tim men coiitinuallv -houted out to thr women, 
who in reph' i .ime out from then boiich -lulrfi-, damunc and -inline in the litrht ot hre- 
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which were now burning brightlv at various spots in and about the calnp^. This went on till 
midnight, anel then the women and children retired to their <'anips, and the men lay dijwn arouml 
their hres.” 

At sunrise the next morning, the men decorated theiifeelve^ with vellow ochre and performed 
a sort of dance (see illustration on page 162). Holding their hands at the back of their 
heads and swavmg their bodies from side to side, they danced towards the camp where the women 
were collected waiting for them, advancing now on their feet and now on their knees. When they 
were close to the women they suddenlv wheeled round and ran back to their camp. After this, all 



Bv th-' "’'nt. r][' /• rnrs 

I wo WOMEN I-lGH ll\(a. 

Women, like men, settle their diH-erences b\ fiirhtin", and sueh hijhls arc not uncommon. thouEjh quarrels are more often 
confined to the exchancte ot anqr> words In parts of North Queensland the women fisjht with sticks, each takin- it in turn to 
hit the other on the head until one or the other has had enouith 

rhe iiu-n, except a fiwv nld ones, Irfr the lamp and went into tlir rub, where tlie\- remained im 
a week, while the women went oil m .inotlier direetion. It i> an e--'~ential part nf the cereniom- 
that the \-iiuiiger men ^h(luld --ee nothing oi the women during tlu-~ tune 

When the men returned frum the l)U>h, the preparatiuii^ tor the .ictual hre 1 ereiiionv be-aii 
A number nf huge tondies. lulled ,,d)i)>uinmiin. were made hr- tr'iiig leaty twig', to ,,,aplnig'- 
abniit lifteeii left in length. A pole ahniit twenty teet in length, mvered with red ochre and 
with a bunch nt gieeii twig,- mi tin- mp, wa^ erected at a >i)nt innhvar- between the inenk 
ramp and the women’.- camp. A few day- wen -prut 111 a number ot prelimmary cerenioiiie-, 
(it w'fiif'h (inw !'' ;i ilciri'H- by tbe \V(>iiii n iii (it the pfilc. a'- ''hiiwii (iii pric;'" Xii'itlicr 

i- that 111 wliKh nicii, ('a!-!\'iiia th- t.Hvh.-. (Liii..- iii tj.iiu ..t a ^\v‘\va (.t bon-fi- in wiiK'h ctiicr 
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men arc 'cc ilhi^tratum nn pa^e 

ib5) I he a('tual lire ('i rcmonv took place at 
night. .\fter 'ome pri'liniinarie'- that are too long 
tn (les('nbe, twehe men, who wen- to be tile actual 
perfi.irnier^, daubed them^eh'e' laver fpjin head tn 
foot with red mud, and then on the top of thi^ 
'iiieared themseha-- with a thu'k coat ot white 
pipe-clay. 

'‘\\hen all was readu. each of the twehe 
men was handed one i.d' the anntanmirri (torche-- , 
fires were made, and the end^ of the poles were 
thrust into them until thev were well alight. The 
performance opened with one oi the iiieii charging 
full tilt, holding liib \ diuihuiiniyri like a bayonet, 
and (lri\'ing the blazing end into the midst ot a 
.group of natl^■e^, m the centre ot which stood a 
man with whom, a \'ear betore, he had had a ^enou^ 
quarrel. Warded oft with club> and spear-throwei^, 
the torch glanced upwards. This was the si.gnal 
for the commi'ncenient of a general mdS\ K\'ei\' 
d'linmaiunnri was blazing brilliantly, tlii- men were 
leapin.g and prancing about, yelling wildl\' all the 
time, the burning torches continually came crashing 
down upon the heads and bodies iT the men. 
sc'attering lighted embers all annind, until the 
air was full of tailing sjiarks, and tlie weinl whitened 
bodies of the eombatants were alight with burn- 
ing twigs and leax'es. The sinoke, the blazin.g 
torches, the showers of sparks tailing in all directions 
and the mass irf daneing. veiling men with their 
bodies grotesipielv bedaubed, formed altogether a 
genuinely wild an<l sawige scene of whirli it is 
inipossible to coiivec’ an\' ade(]natc idea in words, 
lo one side stiKnl the women, wailiiig an<l burning 
theiiiselvi's with lighted twigs, under the impres- 
sion, so they said, that Iw doing this tlie\- woiihl 
prew'iit the men Ironi seiioiisb- hurting themselves. 
At length the -li'anniiuimirn were dashed upon the 
gu'oimd, and their tires eNtingiuslied. and then, foi 
a time, there was eomparatu'e quiet.” Later on, 
the same night, the tori hes weie again lighted and 
wavi'd about and dashed upon the ground until everv 
twig was burned. 

In describing the ceieiiioine^ ot tlr Australian 
aborigines, iiieiitioii lui' si \(ial times bt en iiiailo 
of sacred objects. In a large miiiiber of tribes the 
bull-roarer is sacred. I'his is an instniiiu'nt made 

ot a thin o\al-shaped piece ot wood, at one end of 
ahieh a iioK' bon.d air! a stung attai lied. \\’lleii 



s. jnie one 
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it 3\vun,L; Kiiiiiil liy imaU' "i tiia 'Uiii,-;, it pH'diiLca d Imiiiiiiiiii, "t ldi//iru ivii-i It i~, m frdT 
simply a form of the tuv that is well known tn English schnohb, iV'. In Australia tin wuinau ami 
children are never permitteel to see these objects. Thev aiv taught t" hehtoa; that the sound 
which thej- hear in the bush when sacred ceremonies are beinc performed, is the e'oiee of a 
supernatural being. (Jnlv the initiated men know that it is maile by hull-roarers swune liv 
some of the performers. 

One of the most important moments ot the initiation of a youth is when, for the first time, 
a bull-roarer is shown to him and its use explained. Whenei'er the wemieii lu ar the sound, it m 
a sign for them to keep in their camp. It thus serves the purpose ot ketyiine awa\' women who 
might accidentally stumble on the spot where the men were [lerformmg their sueit d ntt s. In 



.111' ot ,l tool !, 
,l'e oUol! ;l' 


many tribes objecis ot wood and sti>ne aie mado ot the 'Ume shape as tia bull-ro.m i, iruT without 
the hole in the end tor the string, d'hese iiistrumeiits are gi nerall>’ callo.! m i Tlinolo__t, .d hit i.miio 
cIiuriHi^a, trom a word ot the --\riinta tribe that means sacred " Like tin bull-ioai. i iln ai'o 

are sacred aiul may not be si.en bv women or uninitiated men, 1 is so l,, ’ eg < hl^i tin oiu 

sliown on page ijq- -are often ornaini-nted with de'igiis inciaied oii tin m li\ 
a pointed stone. In the tribes of Central and ^^estt■ru AU'ti.ili.t huce ' ■ 

in tile sacred ceremonies (^See illustrations on piages 154 and i'jS ■ 

In the Ariiiita tribe the luistoms i onnected with ao ’''i\ hielilt bi, \ 

man, 'woman or child has a c/utriHcn that is specialh’ d'so, nti i wiru kiu . 11 

children are, ot course, not allowed to see cveii their .iwn. .Vll tin- lo.n.i.'c.i ! 
single toteniic group are kept m a special place, whii h ii'clt is sacu'i. 1 hu' 1 
when tollowed by a hunter, were to appn.'dch one ot these stoie-places, tin- huntei 
lollow It or bill It. I'hese obiec'ts .irc most can-inlw TO,t~uod b\ tin 'i.trixi 


op,o. K, 
wi cm ii ,1 
oilciuc h 
.1 il. tile . 11 
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\ 00 i. e 11 1 111 ' 
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their most precious posscbsions During the sacred ceremonies they are brought out and looked 
at and handled, and at such tunes the natives speak only in whispers and maintain the most 
solemn demeanour. A totemic group will sometimes, as a great compliment, lend its cliitringa to 
another group. When they are returned to the owners there are many solemn ceremonies, as 
shown on page 158. 

Another sacred object that has been referred to several times is the waninga. In its simplest 
form this consists of two sticks tied together in the middle to form a cross, on which is wound 
string of hair or fur to make a web. A small waninga of this kind is shown in the illustration 
on page 170, where it is attached to a stick that the man holds in his hand. Another 
example ma\- be seen on page 171 worn on the head of the old man performing a totemic 



RETURN or \\ WENGING P \RTN 


lilt- vxomen ait- the jiluelds ot those who have taken part in the actual killing H the shield rings hollow the ownei 

IS undei some e\il inHuence and will die 

ct rcmoiiv, the I'Uib (it the ^tick-- brim; m till-- ca^e ornamented with teatlieiN. In Western Vu>tralia 
,ire to be louiid mucli iiiori' complicated lorni^ of the ^ame object, as in the illustration on page ibo, 
wliii li '-ho\\^ a wd)ii)igd u.--i'il a' a lR■ad-llrl-'^ m the -acred eeremonie> of the Iiigarda tribe In thi- 
ca-e there are hve -mall a- eompoiieiits ot the wliole. Like the bull-roarer and churingd. 

the .datiDiiid may never be -eeii by women or eliildreii Tfle meaning ot the object i> \ erv ob-cure 
In some ceremonies tlie native- -ay that the .daniunu iej)re-ent- the totem with which the cere- 
mony 1- (oimei'ted. so that on one oe, .imoii it may repiv-eiit a rat, and on another a precisely 
-miliar one mav rejneseiii a -n.ike In Western Aii-traha the idaningu may be legarded as 
jilavmg a -iniilai part to the masks that aie u-ed in -Melanesia and other countries. In .\ustralia 
masks are only 11-ed by tlie tnlx - in the exuviiie north ol Oueeiisland, and it is probable that 
their use has been learned troin the uatiw- ot New (hmiea, with whom there is a certain amount 
of t I immuiui atii >11 ai-i 1 's- I ' 


(Ill's ^tiait- 
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MAl.lC AXU bORCERV 

The life of the Australian aborigines is profoundlv affected by their belief in the power of niaeic or 
sorcery. If a man falls ill it is believed that someone has made him ill by sorcery : if he elies the 
sorcerer must be disco\’ered and killed ; if a spear thrown in a fiyht wounds or kills the man at whom 
it is thrown it is because ma.eic had been put into it ; if a spear aimed at a kangaroo misses its aim 
it is because there is some magical influence at work : and so on with almost all the events of everv- 
day life. In some of the tribes of Western Australia there are little magical songs or spells that the 
men and women sing when thev are engaged on any task ; thus, as a man carves the barb< on a 



\ISITING CEREMON'i VRLMV TRIBE 


When one party of natives visits those of anottei pait of the countit tlie> aie leceited nith a certain amount of lormahtr 
There are generally a number of disputes to be settled between ind.t, duals on each side, and these must be fought out befo.e the 
visitors can be received into the camp The visiting pa.ty is here shovcn appioacbing the camp at nhich thei aie expected 

spear he sings a song to makt' the barbet strong so that tlu'y will in't bleak , lie has anotlici sit]\^i 
for making a spear-thrower, anil so on. 

1 lu‘ ,\nstralian natiN'es dt,* not bcluA'e in any natnivd caiiscs nt s^ckni-x,, tn dtMth. WliciitAci 
a man or woman falls sit k or tlics. it is believed that tlim m the eltt'Ct ot e\il magic sent by s,,mt 
pt’rsttn with a griitlge against the siilltT'er. Ilieie aie niaii\ wa\,s 111 wlueh illness and dt'atli ma\ 
bi' protluced by magical means, d he eoinnionest of all is that known as I'Kiinting, In stimt- tnbt-s 
only magicians can produce illness in this way. bnt in other trihes any man can do so it he has 
the necessaiw apparatus, 1 hert‘ are nian\' ditteient ttiinis ot the iiistiumcTit, but in all t iises the 
essential part is a piece <>t bi>ne t>r stick, pc>inteil at one entl, p'ls^i-ssmg ecil magn set* illustiation 
oil page 177). As the operator points the stick he niutters curses, siieli as . l\Ia\’ your heart be 
rent asunder " ; " May your backbone be spht opt n and yoiir ribs torn asuiuU r." This , vil magie 
IS put into the stick or bone as it is being made, sonietiiiies by a magical song elianti d ov. r it. 
Just as the tonn ot the implement caric-s. sn does the method of ii'ing it, the t‘s„ential being that 
the stick or bone shall be pointed in the direction of the [>t rson to he injured. Of eoiiise, the 
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man who is using the pointmg-bonc is careful that his victim shall be ignorant of his e\'il inten- 
tions. One special pointing apparatus consists of a long strand of string of human hair to which 
are attached at one end five small pointing-bones, and at the other end one pointing-bone and a 
pair of eaelehawk claws, fastened to a lump of resin (see illustration on page 176). The front man 
holds the pointing-bones and the man behind the caglehawk claws. The former points and jerks 
the bones in the direction of the person he wishes to injure. The evil magic goes in the direction in 
which he points and goes inside the person fur whom it is intended, who falls ill with great pain in 
his inside, due to the eaglehawk claws, which are supposed to grip and lacerate his internal organs. 

There is one singular custom amongst Australian tribes, concerning which it is difficult to separate, 
in the accounts the natives give of it, what is truth from what is fiction. They seem to believe that 
certain men have the power to kill a man or woman and then to bring the victim back to life, so that. 



/ lOiii ■■ Th-. ti Ti iO.. </i.i 1 0/ Ma.-iiallan i' l’„ 

WENGING EXPEOniON 

the men %\fio are settins; out on an expedition to rexentte the death of a reiatixe are dancimr round the spears xxhich ate 

to be used Each man has a spear-thr oxx er tn his hand. 

while he ttr she ma_\' live tor a lew days, death will eventually ensue. A man who pttssesses this 
power may act on his own behalt against someone towards whom he beais a grudge, or he inav 
be .'elected to tict till behalf of a party uf men, in which ca.'e he becomes a sort of e.xecutioner, 
carrvmg out a death penalty decnleil on by the old men. In the Arunta tribe such a man, who is 
called KitydaitcJui, rubs hini'clt otei with t harcoal and decorates his bodv and face with lines ot 
white dt.wii : he puts on his Icet shoes made ot emu teatheis matted together with blood, which 
are 'Upposeil to p(i"es' stinie magical t tfieacy : he carries a shield and spear and also one or 
two of the saereil ohjei ts known as churiH'^a. See ilhistivition on page 17S.) 

.Mthoiigh till' feather shoes aie only usetl m the central parts of Australia, there are somewhat 
similar beliefs in many other tribes. The tletxuh of tlie beliefs vary, and of course the name, but 
nearly ewrywhere there seeins to be a behei in the same peculiar power possesseel bv certain men. 
It is probable that there really is a cU'tom m all these tribes of secretly killing obno.xiJus individuals, 
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DE\TH SCENE-W \RRA.\!UNGA TRIBE 

The men aie lying upon and sitting around the dying man The women aie wailing loudly and beckoning towards some 
men %%ho are running up. cutting themselves with stone knives The decorated men ha\e just been performing a totemic 
ceremony 

though it flifficult to tin<l out exactly how the killing is done. It is quite hkel\' that this is 
ilitfereiit in dift'crent tribes. In one part the natives say that the victim i^ I'endered unconscious 
by a blow on the hca<l, and his sirle cut open and the kidiiey fat removed. The wound is plugged 
with grass, and the man recovers (■onsciousnes^, hut dies in a few days. In parts of Western Aus- 
tralia a more ingenious method is in iise The murderer (or executioner] (.reeps upon his \ ictim 
while he i.s asleep, lightl}' jiiia lies his nostiils so as to make him open his mouth, and immediately 
fills his month with sand. Ha\ ing thus gauged him, he draws hmi a little way into the iiush, seizes 
his head and twists it sharply round with a peculiar knack in siu h a way as to dislocate the ceiwical 
\ettebr;e, and immediately t^^ists it bai k to its normal position It is said that a man who has 
im<lergone this operation Incs for ;i few da\ s m a <lazed condition, hut e\entuallv dies 


CfsIiiMs lo WAI;. \ I Ni,K,\N('i; AM) |l .s'lli L 

lx is often illumined that all savages h\c m a eondition of almost constant wartan In \iistralia 
this is so tar contrary to the truth that we may say that here wliat ma\' [iroperly he ealle.l war is 
ot rare ociairrence. It is trm- that a hlacki.lk.w regaids every stranger that is cAeivlihu kfellow 
wlar liw' b.gvond a i ertain radius Irum his own iountrv--as an eneinv, ami it he met such a one 
would kill him It opportunity allowed. But as the natives keep to their own country, or onl\- leaw 
It to visit those they know to be triends, -lu h . m-ounteis b. twe, n strangers do not often Occur. 
There is iio sueh thing as tlie eomim-st ).t MTitoiy. Kaefi local group or, uj)i. s its own country, 
and It w.iuld never o<-, iir to the native mind to ny an,l s.-i/,, the , ountiy of th,-ir neichhoiirs 

In many tribes there m a ,ust,,m of aveimum the d, ath ,,f relatiees. \\ h, n a man ,,r woman 
dies, it is suj,p,,s,.,l that th, ,lealh has ]„ , n , aim d l,v magic, 'Hi,- ul.itn.s, ntteii with the help of 
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a medicine-nian, find out bv variou^ methods of divinatiiin who the individual \\a^ who sent the 
evil niatiic. In some cases the individual cannot he determined, and in other cases it is for sonic 
reason not considered advisable to kill the f(uilty man openly. In such cases leveiiye is souyht b\ 
means of magic. At other times, however, an avengine expedition is organized. The illustration 
on pa.ge 175 shows such a partv scttin.g out from their ramp to avenue the death of a lelatne, and 
that on page 186 shows them dancin.g round the spears which are to be Used. The pai t\ tiarels 
to the neighbourhood where they expect to had the man against whom their r'engeance is directed. 
In some cases they approach the camp of their victim sei'retly and rush in and speai the man thc\ 
are seeking. The other occupants of the camp would otter no resi-tani'e at the time, though ther 
might themselves organize a similar party in return. In other cases the ar eiiging pait\ appioaclies 
the camp openlv. and the old men ( omc out to meet them. I he visitors explain what the\ hare 
come for, and those of the other camp endeavour to make triemls witli them and di-siiade them 
from carrving out their purpose. If they cannot do thm the\ agiee that tin aMiigtis shall kill 
either the particular man against 
whom thet’ have come out or one ot 


his relatives. In some cases it is 
agreed that a man who, for some 
reason, is unpopular shall be handed 
over to the avenging party to be 
killed. Thus, in one case reported 
by iMessrs. Spenci'r and Gillen, the 
old men of the camp a.greed to hand 
over to the avengers three men, two 
of wliom had comiiiitteil incest by 
marrying women who were not <if the 
right relation to them, while the third 
was very quarrelsome and addicted to 
magic. In this wat" the avengers were 
satisfied, and the otliers lost only 
men who were not imudi esteemed. 

In nianv tribes there are iiieetin.gs 
of different local groups at which all 
disputes are settled. In parts of 
Oueenslaiid such meetings take place 
at regular and freijuent inteiwals. In 
most tribes thev happen less lie- 
quently, and geiierallv when suuk-- 
thing important such as an initia- 
tion or other cercmnim- is aloot. 
At Mudi a meeting twerything is 
regulated b\' strict cusliuii, and the 
old 111(11 see te it that the (.iistoiiis 
are ol'seiceh, 1) two men of dillei'ent 



parties lia\ e a griexame again~t ca(di 
other it max' be settled b_v a dud. 
In siiui,. tribes the duel is teiight 
W’lth 1)1 K mil ‘tangs, a-, shewn m the 
illustiatieii on page I'S;, i at h man 
tl ire\\ iiii_i oj-),-. ()]- mini' beiimitang' at 


r oi <ome mont as 
ait undri a ban 
tlit\ bun-" t.> S'-rnc- 
bitf*** t!u n-'t I 'd 


" \10LRMN(t CUSTOM 

a-lci a death same o: l!>e lemale 
eil-nee lo rentote toar all 

ot the male itw'ttxe'S a pies'^nt 
irb OI tne men 


1 ?/ 

!at 1 \ e s OI the d' 
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the other, and each defending himself with a shield. In other tribes spears are nsed and are also 
warded off with shields. In some tribes, again, the usual weapons are clubs used at close quarters, 
and in others each man is armed with a stone knife, with which he cuts the other man’s back until 
one or other gives in, or until their friends separate the combatants. Besides duels, there are also 
ordeals. If one man has in some way injured another, as, for instance, if he has stolen the man’s 
wife, he is compelled bv custom to undergo an ordeal punishment. In tribes using spears he must 
stand up, in some cases with and in others without a shield, while the other throws at him a certain 
number of spears. Where the man is allowed a shield, he generally luana.ges to ward oft all the 
spears and thus escapes uninjured. Even when no shield is allowed, he is generally able to dodge 



From " Th' 1 ! ff nt Ti 3 n f < r ri( 1 ‘'I A’l ••t < o' in. _ ,_ltii />* i nn ^ ^inn >• ' M - • millt'ii ^ 


BURI\L CUSTOM— -\RRAMUNOA TRIBE 

The bod> of a dead man or woman is placed on a platform in a tree. \fter some months the bones are laUed down 
from the tree The men are here ralsinj? the bones tosrether into a piece of bark , thc% do not touch them with then 
hands 

the 'j)ear?. In ^diue i d'C^ it I?- dicidt-il tint the i ittcni c inii-'t be j>uiii'hed b\ a wound, and the 
oltfiidcr holds <iut hi^ thieli while hi- accu-or thrust- a hariinl sjjfar into it In trilx-, where the 
boomerang is used for fiehtine the accii-ed man may haw to ^taIld iij) while the other throw- at 
him a certain nuniber of boonieraii.e-. In all the-e duel- and oid, ah laie i- taken that iio one ih 
killed. If a death weie to 01 cur it would be liable to be .avt need Iw the relatue-. 

WDmeu a- well a- iin.n -ettle their quarrel? by hehtine. I he eomiiion weajion ot women all over 
the 1 ontment is the pointed -tii k that they u?e for iligeine up loot? and huirowine animal-. With 
the-e -ticks u-ed a- twii-handtd club? they are quite i ajiahle fieliter-. In > ertaiii tribe- ol ( )ueen?- 
land only one digeine-?tick i- u?ed. e.i, h woimm takine it in turn to hit the other on the lu ad until 
one or other has had enisigh, or they are -i jiarated by thi ir fiiend?. i.'-ei- illu-tiation on patm i'"'o i 
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Frnm 77,^ y,„th^rn Trih-s „/ i',,,!,;,! .I',.//.!/, .».'•] 

BLRI \L CL'b'IOM W \RR \ML NG \ IRIRE 

sunrise, a fesv class after a buiial. some of the le'attses \ is:t the tiee in wfiicli the bods is placed in oidei to discocei b> 
examinins the corpse who it was that sent the ma:tic tiom which the man is supposea to have died I he spiiit ol the murderer 
's supposed to visit the ciave. and to leave behind liaces b\ whuh the murderer can be ideniihed 


£ 
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bones of the leg or arm are extracted and kept. In Queensland, when the body is eaten, the skin 
is dried and treaj-ured bv the relatives. In the Kurnai tribe the hand of a corpse was often cut oft 
and diied and was worn round the neck. It was believed that if an enemy was appioaching the 
wearer of such a dead hand it would pinch linn, and if then held up and (^ue^tioncd would indicate 
the direction from which the enemy was coming. 

The custom of tree-burial is most common in the tribes of the north and nortll-we^t of the conti- 
nent. After the liesh has decayed there 1^ gcaieralK' a second burial. In the Ivimberlet District 
of \^’estern .Vustralia there are caves in which the bones arc place<l when they are talom from the 
tree. The illustrations on page ic )5 show one of these ca\’es, and the boiie^ aie plamh \isiblc. Ihc 
w'all of the cave is decorated with remarkable paintings consisting of a row of ligiiice. In each 
case the head is surrounded wdth a sort of halo, which may. perhaps. iepie--ent .1 nucn'ca. 
Further, none of the figures has a mouth. The lines aiul dots on the body and limbs probable 
represent the down with which the performers of sacred ceremonies decoiate theiii-'elc Iheie 

IS good reason to think that the paintings represent supernatural beings of the same kind that are 
represented by the decorated performers in saued cereinonie::', and similar in some re>pc('ts to the 
totemic ancestors believed in bv the central tribes 


The burial customs of one tribe, the Warramunga. have been described in detail by .Me-si>. 
Spencer and Gillen. A brief account of tho-e will be of more interest than any attempt to reter to 
all the many different customs that are found in ditterent part- ot tin continent. Me^u--, t-p.encm- 
and Gillen describe how some hours before a man whcc-'C death tliev witiieised ticluallx died, 
the bough hut in the shelter of which he was lying was pulled to piec. and the woni.-n conimenred 
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wailing o\-er him. On hearing the cries of the women, the men who were in the neighbourhood 
ran to where the dj’ing man was lying and threw themselves on hi.s body (see illustration on page 
iSS). IMen who stood in a particular relation to the dying man gashed their thighs with stone knives, 
cutting deeply into the flesh, while some of the women cut their scalps with the pointed ends of their 
digging-sticks till the blood streamed down their faces. The weeping and wailing continued until 
some time later, when the man actually died, and then the whole scene was re-enacted, the women 
and the men throwing themselves on the body, the men cutting themselves with knives, the women 
gashing their own heads, or those of other women, with their sticks. Though the death took place 
in the late evening, the body was at once taken away and deposited on a platform of boughs in a 
gum-tree about a mile away. The camp where the death took place was immediately deserted, all 

the natives moving, with 
their belongings, to some 
distance away. All that 
was left of the camp ot 
the day before was a 
small mound of earth 
piled up on the actual 
spot on which the man 
had died, and around this 
the ground was carefulh' 
smoothed down for a few 
feet in every direction. 

The day after the 
death was largely taken up 
with ceremonies in con- 
nection with mourning. 
Many of the men, who 
stood in certain j)articular 
relations to the dead man. 
were lying with gaping 
wounds in their thighs 
(see illustration on page 
197). Some of these men 
also cut off their hair and 
burned it, and smeared 
their heads with cla\-, 
while others cut off their 
whiskers. Groups of men and women sat ilown and embraced each other, weeping. The dead 
man ha<l left two widows, and according to custom these two had made a small shelter of bou,ghs 
for themselves some distance away from the old camp and also from the new one. Evcrvthing 
thev had was taken from them e.xcept their digging-sticks. Thc_\- had cut off all their hair and 
smeared tlieinseh-es from head to foot with clay !see illustration on page idy). One of the 
ceremonies consisted of a scries of sham fights between ditfereiit parties of the women, diany of 
the women are obli.ged by custom to .gash their heads with their digging-sticks, ami if thev do 
not do it properly are liable to be severely punished bj- their brothers. The weapons and other 
goods of the dead man were distributed among his relatives, according to the tribal custom. 

From this time onward, until the rinal mourning ceremonies have been completed, which may not 
be for one or two \'ears. a ban of silence is laid on some of the female relatives of the dead man, 
including his wife mother, sister, daughter and mother-in-law. fn this tribe it is 110 iinconiinon thing 
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BURIAL CUSTOM— \\ \RRAMUNGA TRIBE 

Immediate^ after the scene of the last photogiaph the bone is broken across the middle 
with a blow from an axe and is bjried in a small hole in the ground As the women hear 
the blow of the axe the> Hee awa> shucking to their own camp 
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BURIAL CUSTOM-W -\RRA.MUNGA TRIBL 

Women \Nith the arm-bone \vaitin8: to be summoned to tnc ceremon> shov\n on page l'^3 The old uoman with the bundle 
containing the bone has daubed herself with cla> One v%oman holds a trav containing some cooked snakes which are to be 
given to the old men 


to find that tin; greater number of women in a camp are prohibited from speaking, owing to the 
recent deatli of some relati\'e. During the period of silence they make use of gesture language, 
which is higlilv developetl in many Australian tribes. After a sliorter or longer period the woman 
is released from the ban b}- a ceremony. She takes a present ot food to certain men who stand to 
tier in the relation of son (not necessarily her own sons, but those men to whom she apiplies the 
same term of relationship^. 'I'lie present is accepted, and she then bites the finger of each of the 
men, after which she is again free to talk. (Si'e illustration on page iSq, i 

day or two after the death, a proLC'-sion of rekiti\-es proceeils to the mound of earth that was 
raised where the man died. They are decorated with clay, and green twigs are fastened under their 
forelieaddiands. 'I'he mound and the smootht-d space around it are e.xamincd verv carefulle to 
See if tiiere is any trai e that may show wlio was responsible for the man's death. For in this as 
in all other .-Vii'tralian tribe-, the death of any per'on is suppose(J to be due to magic, ami if the 
person who-e magiiral practices were the I'aii'i ol the di-ath can be discovered, it is tlie dut\ of the 
relatises to -eek wiigeancc. file ne.xt cer-mony wa- a vi-it to the treecgra\'e for the same purpnse, 
tliat is, to ili'cover s(:)Tne signs th.it would -erve to -liijw by divination, who had ('aiiserl the death 
The body remain- in tlie tree for many months. When the relatives think that it is tune for 
the monrnine to come to an end, one ol them goe- to tlm tree and consults the spiep of the dead 
man or wiiimiii. ’lie- -pint eem r.ilb ta ni-i - ,ii r:r-t ami only eu,- p- , on-eip alter le ii)o a-lied 
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several times. The proceedin,t;3 that follow this were witnessed by Messrs. Spencer and (iillen in the 
case of a woman of the snake totem The permission of the spirit for the performance of the final 
ceremonies having been obtained, three of the male relatives of the dead woman started off at sunrise 
to the tree where the body had been laid. One of them climbed up the tree and with a stick raked 
all the bones down on to the ground, taking care not to touch them with his hands. ( )ne of the 
arm-bones was then separated from the rest and placed on one side. The other bones were raked 
into a bark tray by means of sticks (see illustration on page 190). The skull was smashed to bits 
with a tomahawk. The trav containing the bones was then taken to an ant-hill, the top of the 
mound was knocked off, the bones were put in the cavity in the centre of the ant-hill, with the tray 
on the top of them, and the top of the mound was replaced (see illustration on page 102I. The 
arm-bone was carefullv wrapped up with bark and fur-strine into a parcel, one end ot winch was 
decorated with a bunch of emu feathers. In the case of a man ovi feathers would be use. 1 instead. 
The parcel was deposited in a hollow tree till the next day, the men eoint; oft m search of came, which 
they were to present to the dead woman's lather. 

On the following dav a message was sent to the camp to say that the bone would be brought 
in in the afternoon. At the appointed time the father of the dea<l woman sat down at some little 
distance from the camp, and the other men present sat down near him, while the wonii.'ii took their 
places behind the men. The three men who were bringing the bone advam ed in single hie, tin' rirst 
man carrying the bone itself, concealed in green boughs, the second one the present of meat, sninlarly 
concealed, and the third carrving bongdis alone riuse they placed l>etore the dead woman’s father, 
and while the men bent prostrate over the bone, tlie women broke into a loud piei-ung wail The 
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bone was handed over to an old woman who stood in the relation of father's sister to the 
dead woman, and she kept it in her hut until it was wanted for the final ceremony. This took 
place seventeen days afterwards. On this day a number of ceremonies connected with the snake 
totem, which was the totem of the dead woman, were performed. Ten men were decorated with 
an elaborate design on the upper parts of their bodies (see illustration on page 103). On the 
ceremonial ground a ground-painting of the snake totem was made. The women sat in their camp 
with the bone in readiness, waiting to be called to perform their share in the proceedings (see 
illustration on page 196). Near the ceremonial ground a trench was made, and the ten decorated 
men stood in line astride of this, each man with his hands clasped behind his head. All the 
other men sat down round the sacred drawing, thus hiding it from the women. One man stood 
near with a stone tomahawk in his hand. The women, summoned from their camp, came up in 
perfect silence, and each in turn crawled along the trench between the legs of the men. As 
they emerged, they stood up and formed a dense group with their backs to the men each 
woman holding her hands behind her head. The last woman of all was carrying the bone in 
its bundle of bark. As soon as she reached the end of the trench and stood up, the bone was 
snatched from her by a brother of the dead woman, and carried to where the man stood ready 
with the a.\e. The one man held out the bone in its bundle, while the other broke it with a 
blow of the a.xe, and the bundle was then thrust into a little pit dug in the ground near the 
sacred toteniic drawing. The moment the women heard the blow of the a.\e behind them, they 
fled away shrieking to their camp, and there remained wailing. Although the dead person m 
this case was a woman, precisely the same sort of ceremony takes place in the case of a man. 
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HE \D FI \TTE\I\G 

When a ^Iilanau child i« about a month old its- head is placed in a ^^ooden de\ice called ladal, the object of which is to 
flatten the torehead and so mal.e the face as near the shape o{ a lull moon as possiole The piessure is applied onl> while the 
child IS asleep 
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CHAPTEK 

BORXEO. B;, CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


IXTROI)LM T()K\-. AND CUSTOMS RELVTLXG TO RIRTH, CHILDHOOD AXD VoUTH 

Borneo IS one of the largest islands in the world, and, together with Java and Sumatra, stands 
upon a submarine bank which was at one time probably part of the IMalay Peninsula. 



The reasons for tattoo in the case of K.a>an women ai 
ornamentation. secondK. as a means for waidin^ oH and i 
account of the superstition that the tattoo marks act as 
use of the deceased's spirit v\lien makinr- its lon<i and 
departed spirits 


■ thi.-H„ld hrstl>, as a mode of 
armer illnesses : and, thirdlj, on 
phusphoiescent toiches lor iKe 
jouinev to the abode of 


Its pagan tribes ma\- 
be divided into six principal 
groups : the Kayans, the 
Kenyalis. the Klemantans, 
the iMuruts, tlie Punans, 
and the Dayaks, For all 
practical purposes the dress 
and adornment of all the 
peoples are similar : but 
there is considerable scope 
for individual taste, and 
the Dayak delights in bril- 
liantly coloured clothes and 
feathers. The uni\'ersal 
dress of the men is the 
waistcloth, a lengi-h of 
cotton cloth about one 
yard wide and four to eight 
yards long. ;\Iaiiy wear, in 
addition, a small, oblong 
plaited mat, which hangs 
behind, being fastened 
round the waist with a 
cord. 

A practice common to 
all the tribes, except, per- 
haps, some of the Sea 
Dayaks, is to pull out all 
the hair from their face, 
e\-en the 'ehrows and eye- 
lashes. 

rile cU'toinaiA' dress 
of the Ka\an and Keiiyah 
women is a skirt which 
reaci . almost to the ankle, 
and which is u[)en at the 
left-hanil side throughout 
Its whole length. When 
Working, this is tucked up 
by drawing the front tlap 
between the It gs and fixing 
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it into the band behind, 
which thus gives it the appear- 
ance of a pair of bathing- 
drawers. 

The ears of Kayan and 
Kenyah children are per- 
forated, and in the case of the 
girls the lobes are gradually 
drawn down till they form a 
slender loop, which sometimes 
reaches lower than the collar- 
bone. In each of these lobes 
several copper rings hang, and 
on festive occasions both men 
and women wear as much 
decoration as they can con- 
\'eniently carry. 

Before the birth ot a child 
the Kayans impose upon them- 
selves certain restrictions. The 
woman a\'oids glancing at any 
ugly object, such as the long- 
nosed monkey, and observes 
certain peculiar taboos, one ot 
which is refraining from tying 
knots. If anything, m the 
imposition of these restric- 
tions the men are stricter than 
the women. It is customary 
for a sacrifice to be made ; 
the victim, usually a young 
pig or a chicken, is killed 
and placed upon a pole be- 
fore the house, and feather 
sticks smeared with blood are 
thrust in the roof of the gallery 



opjiosite her door. ' '' mode of cxurmnc \ child 

At Childbirf during uhich X P„„.„ „„n,an ca.o.n. her chrld .n a basket The eh, Id .s au.te c an, f„t table, and 

. ' , the «oman IS enabled to cont.n.,e he, tea.k u,..nle,,upled 

tile woman is hidden Ironi 

her husband by a .screen ot mats, it the child does nut cry out .it on 


Its nostril' are tiitkled 


''’'Dlth'^at d'lildoinh is looke.1 upon Mith meat superstumn ,uid .lre,ul bv Iv. nvali', and many 
menxvil, flee trom t housc, ,m it it ,s night hide among the bean.' ot the root, 

At the mome.it a Kemali einitl is born a drmn i' boatm and ,r i' general oi all ^ 

the Imu'chohl to be given a present of a han.lful of salt it rhev an vulnn the hoti'e at tlie tauc. 

It not, they .ire expected of j.iM, a' it is beli. ved that thw would 

It is important tnat no sti.mger ' e respr-eted, the stranger must 

attract the attention ol the iniuiious .pir . t,,,,,,, .ne.n.'sr 

, .-■r.me the ortence .\gam. ilieiv 1 ' a an at sUfx rstitioii amongst 

ei\’e the intant a jireseiit to o\ eu onu tn - 
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Kayans in connection with the touching ot a child by an important person. This i 


supposed 
touchmg 
child’s cradle, 


to attract the attention of the Toh through having an unusual smell and such a person 
a child is generally bound to give the mother n few beads, which she fastens on the 
as the}’ say, to " preserve its homely smell." 

An interesting custom in vogue among a branch of the Klemantans is that ot flattening the heads 

of the infants. This process is 
commenced when the child is 
about a month old, and con- 
sists of placing a device on 
the head which has the effect 
of bringing pressure upon it 
(see illustration on page xc)t>). 
The pressure is only applied 
while the child sleeps, and 
the device is at once removed 
immediately the child wakes 
or cries. The idea seems to 
be to enhance its beauty by 
gn’ing it a flattened brow and 
a broader head, and rendering 
the face moon shape. 

Children have no particular 
name given to them the first 
few years of their e.xistence. 
They are usually spoken of 
in equiv alents to the English 
thinguni}’bob or the little 
grub. This custom is in vogue 
on account of the belief that 
the child, being voung and 
very weak, would be more 
susceptible to the evil spirits 
and that there would he more 
likelihood of their attention 
being drawn to it if it were 
given a name. 

When the child is about 
three or four vears old he or 
'he receives a name. The 
name of a grandmother or 
grandfather who ha? been 
<-'P*e:ially fortunate in life is 
U'Uallv chosen, but if the child 
suffer' much ill-luck or ha> a 'enou' ilhic" the name will usiiallv be changed for another. -An 
unpleasant one is .-ometinies selected. 'Ueh a' Tat (dung, or /«(?.' (bad i - this for the same reason 
a' given above, viz . to e'eape the attention ot unfrieiidlv spirits. 

If for some reason, .'ucli a- an m'cident. it i' thought that a Toh ha' been drawn to a child, a 
black line will In placed down the forehead ~o that the Toh will not recognize it, and the name 
is changed 



Pu/ r/< 

HOUSE F’RO'I EC I ION 

As a protection aeain&t unexpected raids Iior 
placed in this defensive manner around the h. 
members to arm themseKes fulU btforc bein 


enemies bamboo tane^ are split and 
,se I he obstacle mccs time to the 
at lacked 




If * 
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}>>, (h'i '»/] [H, // ?,i-l 


AN IBAN. OR DA'tAK. W I \ H ^^'I UDDED TEE'IH 

The teeth are drilled and in the holes ate placed b^a!^s wires v\hich 
have been cut into stars The four front teeth are filed to points, but this, 
added to the drilling' and the blackening, kills the nerve, and in a verv few 
^ears the teeth are destrojed 


Among the Kayans of the Upper 
Rejang the naming ceremon}- is quite 
different. Specimens of all the edible 
animals and fish and also of a species 
of banana are obtained, and placed in 
lifelike resemblance in the room. The 
Dayuiig a woman skilled in naming, is 
called, and all the members of the 
familv are in\ited to a big feast. 

When the Pavong enters the 
parents' cubicle she brings a fowl's 
egg and strokes the child from fore- 
head to navel with it, calling out a 
name at each stroke, until she feels 
that she has found a suitable one. 
The child is then brought into a large 
room, where a sacritice of a fowl is 
made and the entrails are examined 
for a favourable omen. If such is 
the case, the Davong begins to c liant 
and iiu'okes the protection of the good 
^plrils for the child, .\fter sixteen men 
and 'ixtei.n wc'nieii, whose pari'tits 
are aluT, have brought water fur the 
use ol the mother and child, the feast 
begins, some person eating on behalf 
of the child if it is too \’OUng to 
partake of the feast. Eight days later 
the protection of the spirits is again 
in\-()ked, and the child is shown to 
the hoU'.ehold. 

.\ mar relatii e makes a cross with 


a piece of charcoal on the child’> rigiit foot, and it is then taken to t-acdi person’s door to receive a 
present. This procedure having been .gone through, the child must remain in its parents' room for 
eight days before being alirwed out. If, before the iie.xt harvest, no ill-fortune has come upon the 
child, the name is conhrmed , but if the child has been untortunate, the name of some fortunate 


relation is guen m place ot the toriner one. It shoiil<l be mentioned that the name gu’en to a child 
is rarely retained throughout lili-, as after any illness or misfortune the name is changed in order that 
the (wil mtluenees that ha\'e atti nded him previously may not reeognize him under the new name. 

The rite which a Kayan boy goes through to ijualify himself as a member ot the ('omnninity is 
the second occasion on which he strike' at the heads taken in liattle. The head is brought to the 
house in which there are scweral youths who liax'e not qualitied thi'niscKc', with all the pomp and 
eeremony whicli is ( U'toinary on the return from a successful eainpaign. .\ nia'ter of the ceremonies 
is appointed, who slaughter' a towl ami cut' it into three [)ie( c'- -one tor the adult', another foi 
the boys, and the third pit’ee lor the intant'. Then a braeelct made Irom a strip ot palni-leat is tied 
on each bo}-'s wri't, and thi' i' sprinkled with the blood ot tin- towl. .\fter thi' a head is fetched 
from the returning war party, and each boy m ltd up to it t'l strike hi' blow. The hoV' arc then 
led to the river and bathe, while a biim-h ot palm-leave', with whuli the skull ha' l>een .lecorated, 
L' waved over tli'-m. I util thi' rite i' pertornieil no youth niav |oin .i war party. 
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I U>TmM^ RKLATIXC. Til C(irRT''I[rr AXU ^[ARKIA(,E 

Owing to the fact that there very little chance in a Kayan or Keiivah villa, t;e of any privacy ilurinti 
the day, courting usuallv takes place at niylit time, a^ eirL sleep apart from their parents, tliouj^li 
often in the same room. The initiative in love is taken by the youths, except in the case of the 
Kalabits, where it is taken bv the yirl. A youth who is attracted by some yirl will beein by paying 
her visits, and in such cases he is spoken of among his ciwn people as having gone to seek tobacco. 
The origin of this seems to be due to the presenting of cigarettes to guests by the women of the- house- 
hold. A Dayak will wake a girl and offer a present of some betel-nut 1 arcftilly wrapped in a 'ink- 
leaf, and if she accepts this it is a customary sign ot eni'onra.gcment and signifit-s that the youth may 
stav and talk to her. Alter the visit he will 'ometimes leave under her pillow a necklace formed 
by threading pieces of the seed ot the baloiig fruit, a powertul-siiiellmg puiigeiit. If the girl facouis 
the visits she manages somehow to make the fact known to him. 

In a Kavan or Kenvah house, out of customary politeness cigarettes made Irom toliacco wrapped 
m dried banana-leaves must be , given, and a girl will .give to her In\-er a cigarette tied in a peculiar 
manner if she desires to e.xpress lier wish for a longer \isit. On finding that his advances are being 
looked upon favourablv bv the girl he will repeat Ins visits. If everything runs along smoothly the 
girl will draw out with a pair of brass tweezers the hair' ot hi' cyelirows and eyelashes whde h(‘ 
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lies down with his head resting on her lap. Curious disputes will often arise over this episode. 
When the hairs are few a Kavan girl will tell her lover that some other girl has been pulling them 
out ; this of course is alwavs repudiated. Possibly he may complain of a headache, in which case 
the girl will massage his scalp by winding tufts of hair round her knuckles and giving periodical 

sharp tugs. She will also 



play on a sort of Jew's- 
harp to attract the youth 
to her room. The youth 
will, as his suit advances, 
remain alone with his 
sweetheart throughout 
the night until early the 
next morning. 

After this stage the 
youth persuades some- 
one to tell the girl's 
parents of his desire to 
marry. The latter ex- 
press a surprise which 
is not alwat's genuine 
If they favour the match 
the young man presents 
a brass gong or a \’alu 
able bead to the girl’s 
family as a pled.ge ot 
his sincerity, which is 
returned if the match 
is broken off for any 
reasons not within his 
control. If the parents 
accept the lover the girl 
will send a necklace of 
beads to her future hus- 
band. When the court- 
.--hip has reached this 
stage it is necessarv to 
obtain public recognition, 
and this gn-es the for- 
mality to the betrothal. 


POLES EREC lED \t I ER \ HE \D HL NT 


Some friend or relation 


I hcse poles are erected to Bali FlaUi. tlie hawk who "a\e thtnt the good omerxs previous 
to the expedition Small pie..e-. of flesh from tlie decapitated bodv are stuck on with wooden 
pei:» as oftenncrs to the hawk The .«! uli is fiun., on the hantr.nir end ot the luntj pole on 
the extreme iieht of the pictuit 

tion til the match, in whii h cabc In- usually takes can- tn -cc that 


tells the cliief, who either 
gives some friendly advice 
nr points out an\' objec- 
the marriage never takes 


place. ( )n the match being facvnirably cnnsidiTvd by the ehiet, and tlie parents of each party 
raising no objection, a present, 'iich a^ valuable beads or bra's gongs, both of which are a form 
of coinage, must be gi\ en b\- the tutniv hiisbaml, it he has not already clone so, as a pledge of his 
"■ood faith. .After the engagenicnt the omens are consulted. The cries of certain birds and deer 
heard near the house are con-idi ri d bad omeii', and a wi-e p-i son will be sent into the forest to 




I I lu pit'sciKt f>( iiitncjs and \Nilntss«s, lo vatisly tilt paicnls anti itlalmns llial llu niaiiiat’C will hi luik\ II llu“ 
till tasc. the marriage lereinonj is concluded. At the same lime a feast is t'i\in to all t‘>i<''=ienl 
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seek good omens and omens sufficiently favourable to balance any not very bad ones. The whistle 
of the trogon and the chirp of the spider-hunter, and a hawk’s flight high in the heavens from 
right to left are instances of good omens. Should the omens be persistentlv bad the marriage will be 
postponed for a year, when the omens will be consulted again. In the meantime the youth iisually 
leaves the village, with the purpose of testing himself, and he will be on the look-out for some 

other girl in case he might 
possibly be wrong in hi' 
former choice. If he re- 
turns with the same, opinion 
6,; » , as before and good omeim 



|- 


I 


« 



are obtained, the marriage 
will take place earhc usualh^ 
after the haiua^t, at a time 
in the month when there i- 
a new muon, as this is con- 
sidered the luckiest time 
Ihe day previous to a 
Dayak marriage the bride- 
groom occupies Ills time ob- 
taining a plentiful supply 
of betel-nut and other palat- 
able things for the guest' 
to chew during the coming 
ci'i'emonv. 

The Kayan bridegroom 
cir his people git'e copious 
presents to the girl’s parents, 
the amount of which vane' 
according to the social posi- 
tion (‘)f the parties. When 
the marriage is at the hoiisi 
of the bride, friends of t-ach 
party are iindted to tin- 
wedding and congregate m 
the long gallervof the hoiist* 
Early in the morning the 


k\'i\.NS CONsCI. I INC. IHE Ll\ ER OF 


Tefoir undrrtakinq; an> impoitant t-v«nt tlif' K.a\.ins tail. t<j Pig and Lill it. 1 Kc 
.inswcr to their questions i« then soueht tor m the If unfavourable, thej, hill cne 

more pis? to see if the\ have read the nit '•t.t'-’f toiitttlv. and if this also is unfavourable 
the> usUcillv abandon tfie idt.i 


- ", - . . - . brirlegroom, with his best 

- man an<l a number of war- 

' /, c,' ''>ors in full war-dres', arn\'c 

CONSCI. I INC. IHE FIXER OF \ PIG Iw boat at the bride's lioiise 

feloie undertakins? an> important ev«nt the K.av.ins tall. t<j a pig and hill it. The in,l +1^^' +1 1 

. .k . .L I > II ir £ I 1 I M ctlid Lai> t \ cn tlit 

answer to tneir questions i« then souelit toi m the Iivti It untav oui able, thev Kill cne 

moie pis? to see if thev have read the niC'-i.t'-’f loiitLtlv. and if this also is unfavourable bridegroom lives in anothei' 

thex usUcilK abandon tfie idt.i i i i 

house but a tew \-anl' oil. 

Ihey all man h up to th. hou-, , and m 'omc eaw' plate large hru" gongs, which thev haV(^ 
brought with them, down the galii ry at 'U. h mtervab that the hndr can step from one to 
another. .Moreover, pn '. nt' an- brongdit and placod ui a heap outside her door. Then the 
bridegroom and hn party will tiy to forci- opu-n the door, hut are met by a partv of the bride’s 
to repel them, and a sham light take' plai e. Tin.' i.' repeated several times, till at last the 
bridegroom and paity miter the room, only, po-ubly, to flnd that the bride has disappeared 
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r,t Ih^ ..r\ 

\\\RDO\T FEET EO\W 

ar-bcats of ver> rreat length aie rrade by the Ka^aps toi attackintr \jl!d?es some di&tan>.t Uf^ tlie 
b% holio^Nins out a sinsle tiee-trunk. the \Mdesl poit.on teinr sometimes as mueh as seven »eet a':io--» 
exceptionally ion? one of 145 feet and is lovved b\ H-*' paddies 


W II I ■ ^ .-/ 


1 1 \ ei 1 Ke y an. nvadc 
1 lie boat pictuied is an 


through another door into a room of ono of hi r nrialihoiir- Attoi- all traro of tho bndo i" 
Irist tho hridcgrooni 'it' (town in tho n-ntri- ot tlir I'ooui and 'iiiok. ^ iiaairtto'. 1 it‘'t'ntl_\ 
the bride, relenting, will appear with lur end trieiid'. but tlr biideaiooni ta’o-' no iiotu e ot 
her. Now is the time \\lien the dowry ot the bnd. i' arraiie. b and ]>erha]" nioiv e"ne' will 
be added to those already brought a' part paym.-nr pie i' kilKd, and il the entraih 'how 

tavourable signs it' blood i' 'pnnkled over thi whole a"i iiibly l'> a /A/\eHe, who at tlie 'aiiie 
time blesses the vount; couple and widie.' them eood fortiin. and many . liildn n. Hride and 
bridegroom then ' step tiom gone to eong - veii tmie^ alter wlm 1 . the , , ivniony i' ended, 
except for a feast in thii evening. 

Sometimes in cases of ^■lopement tlie end will be .'ri/nl and > allied oil by the bridegroom m a 
similar manner as was customary foiuieily. wh. n mairiagc took plac, bv 1 apture Idle bridegroom 
and his party will row ott wdtli the gnd. cIomIv pni'iii.l bv the tollowei' oi the brides people H- 

and his followers will keep throwing out valuable e 1 ' "ii tin- bank to induce the pui'Uer' to 

take them and so hinder their advance Thi'W.ll , onunu. until tie pnr'Uing partv think tlu v 
have secured all the bridegroom-' po.scS'ion', wlu-n he will H'liallv be .illowed to go in peace. 

After the marriage the man live' with hi' '[loii'i m the loom 


il 111' lather-m-law, for it n 
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generally stipulated at the time of the marriage arrangements that the young couple shall have a 
room in the house. Here the}- remain for the first few years of their married life, during which time 
the husband works in the fields and generall}' helps his wife’s parents. After a year or so the couple 
will acquire a room and set up for themselves in the house and village of the husband. 

As opposed to the Kayan, in the marria.ge between Punans, the husband joins the wife's 
community, usually for life. Moreover, no payment is made to the parents of the bride, though it is 
usual to give some small present of tobacco. 



Bn ! .i'U . ^ 


SMOKED HUMAN HEAD5 

After an attack has been made on a villaec the heads of those killed ure hacked od, placed in the boat, and sli^htlN 
smoked. There are two plausible reasons for this custom of takini; heads, the one being that the hair is used for the orna- 
mentation of the sword-handle and shield, the other that it arose through the custom of sacrificing slaves at the death of an 
important person so that their sjiades mivhl minister to the deceased in the next world It would naturalU appeal to the 
relations to secure the head and the death of an enemj rather than one of their slaves 

DEATH AND DL'KIAL CL^T'iM.s 

Amo.vc, Kayan.-, and Krn\-ali? ca^cs of illnfs>, to which no cau'c can bo attributed, arc put down 
to the evil influence.- ot -omc Toh, and madiic— i-pcciall}' is attributdl to this, and the method ot 
cure is usuallx' the extraction ot the Toh from the body \Micn the illnc— threaten- to end mortallw 
the Kax'aii;, ha\i tie- idea that the -nil of tho -iek per.-on has left his bndv, and means ha\’e to be 
taken to per-irelc u to return. Tin- i- etfi-Lt-d by the aid of a Oavoir^, or profes-ional soubeatcher, 
who i- gfnerall\- a woman ('ailed by dix ine p-iui-t m a dream to take up the profe--ioii. 

If, a- is U'UalI\’ the ca-e, -h'- Itnd- that the illness i- cause,! b\' the -oul ka\’ina the boil\' it i- 
her dnt\’ to eo into a train. e -(j a- to enable In-r ?oiil t(j yo after the -oul whmh b\' then i- e(tn~idered 
lo be wi-ll on IT- \\'a\' to the abnd( of ih ](.irte<l -('iiit- and p.-r-iurle it to return aeain to the patient 
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Then' is a solemn ccremon>- connected with this, in which the Dayong walks to and fro in the 
midst of a circle of relatives and friends, while the patient is placed in their centre in the long gallery 
of the house. (See illustration on page 222.) 

Chants and certain formulas of prayers to Laki Tenangan, or in the case of a woman Doh Tenangan, 
are uttered periodically by the Dayong with closed eyes, to which the circle of friends add their 
" amen " in a deep chorus, with the words " Bali Davong." 

The gesticulations and utterances of the Dayong during this ceremonv are supposed to represent 
his or her own soul's wanderings and tribulations in enticing back the patient's soul and the 
Davong will from time to time feign to give up the task as impossible. At this remark the circle 
will usually promise more presents to the Davong if the task is accomplished, in which case the 
Dayong will sometimes sucireed. 


Having got the soul back, the Davoinf. next dittn iilty is to persuade it to re-enter the bodw 
and this is accomplished b>- means of brandishing and gazing at a sword in which she is supposed 
to be able to catch a glimpse of the soul. The trance her.' emls, and the Davong will produce 
some small object, such as a flake of rice, suppose.l to contain the soul. This flake of rice is 
pressed on the patient's head an<l a strip of palm-leaf tied round the ^^rist. vith the peculiar idea 
of preventing the soul from leaving the body again. 

Following till-, a fowl, or in ver_\- bad case- a pig is sacriheed, its blood being smeared on the 
palm-leat bracelet, and the ceremony ends by certain taboos being placed upon the sick per-on. 
Although this can have no material etfect, there is no doubt that it inspires confidence in the sick 
person, and so in many cases ha- a very beneficial effect upon him. 

Often more than one Dayong is appointed, especially Mf.en the patient is nearer death but should, 
this be of no avail, triends and relatives will call through the ear of the patient to the soul to return 

Immediatel.v a person dies, a drum or a gong is beaten to break the news to the departed 
spirit III Hades, the number ot beats depending on the social and official rank of the deceased. 
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During the time that the body remains lying in state, a time varving from two to ten dat s, it 
is wrapped in the finest clothes and adornment, and a valuable bead is placed under each evelid. 
The corpse is then placed in a coffin which is taken into the gallery, dressed m its finest dresS and 
surrounded by all its personal propertv, while articles specially prized by the deceased are usuallv 
buried with it. There is always a fire left burning near the coffin , and small pai’kets ot cooked 
rice and cigarettes are placed upon it lor the use of the soul. Friends and relations send hundreds 
of cigarettes to their departed relations, which are hung in bundles about the platform. 

During the whole period one or two persons, who from time to time throuahoiu the day and 
night wail incessantly, alwat’s remain by the side of the cotfin. (Jn the ila\’ ot burial the Dayoug 
comes and sits beside the coffin chanting, the purpose of which is to shiiw the soul how' to riml its wav 
across the river of death to the other world. Then the Dawiig instructs someone to untie the 
lashings round the head ot the coffin, so as to facilitate the e.xit of the soul, for this u the moment 
when it is supposed to finally leave the body. Two small iniages are tied to the cotfin of a duef — a 
figure of a woman at the head and a man at the toot — which apparently is a snr\i\-al ot the custom 
of sacrificing slaves to wait upon the soul in the other world ^see illustration on page The 

coffin is then let down through the flooring, because if it were taken down the housedadder the 
ghost would more easily find its way back to haunt the house, and aNo because it i' the publn 



THE LONG G \l,l ER'i OF A HOUSE 


An average house will contain about occupants, it is built in the shape ot a leutansgle. and is sometimes as much as 

4UU >ards Ion?. The interior space is divided into two portions b\ a wall runnin? the length ot the hojse I he front portion 
forms a Ion? galleiv which serves as a common loom to the occupants, whose abode is in separate chambers which male up the 
otber half of the h<}use 
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entrance. Next the coffin is carried to the river bank, where it is placed in a boat decorated 
with bright-coloured cloths and flags, and paddled to the tomb, lollowed by boats containing 
mourning friends, who maintain silence the whole way 

The tomb of a Kayan chief, if he has died a natural death, consists of a long log of timber, the 
size of which is according to the rank and position of the deceased, being largest m the case of a 
person of high position. The small end of this is sunk in the ground, and the coffin is raised by 
raftings up to the top of the pole, at which there is a cleft made to fit the coffin, and above this, 



Hy the (')?// ^ >’0 


THE SACRED CROCODILE 

The crocodile is considered a friend and a sacred animai t» Kavans, and must not be killed Accordin^!>. when a crocodile 
has killed a human beins. it is causht and. after beinij talked to in a fnendlv manner with the term of ‘ * Errandfather. ” etc., it i5 
bound up and allowed to die in a natural manner on the bank 

again, there i' a large slab witli elaboratelc-carved sitles ot wo(;d, enclosing the coffin in the cleft 
of tile tree. 

The Ka\an hang' upon the tomb the weapion' and other belongings of tlie deatl person, and in 
the case of the deceased having onlv a few, his friends or relatives will add several of their own 
possessions. The belief maintained is that the shade of the article is thereby placed at the disposal 
of the soul to be of use- to him on his weary way. 

l\Ian\- of the Klemantaiis break up or spoil thc'C articles placed on the tomb, their reason given 
being that m the next world everything will be reversed, the whole, broken, and vice versa, but the 
real reason i' probablv to avoid the temptation of others stealing them. 
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Bh the fiiiirtP'iij "/] lf’h"/'/r ■■ . 


PE\CEM.\KING CEREMONY 

To conclude a peace betueen tribes that have formerl> been at uar. it is necessar> for each part> to kill a pis. whose 

spmt IS supposed to make known the oath to the <iods. and so make it binding on both parties 

ICven when the both' is disposed ot, there i?- still a certain aniomit of form to he ,t;uiie thri)U,i;li 
bv the mourners at the burial. They have to be purified by being sprinkled by the Dayong with 
water in which the jaws of a sacrificed pig have been plai ed. While the Dayong is performing 

this act, she iitter> words, the intent of which is to hope that the mourners mav be ,-^pared from e\il 

things. The mourners return in a single file, pa'-^in.g between a \'-^haped stick formed by a cleft 
pole from the tomb ; while on their way they place their foot on a live towl, spitting and railing on it 
to keep off evil. As mac be imagined, the fowl usually dies long betore the last person has placed 
his foot on It. 

The period of mourning is terminated by a human fit-ad bi'ing brought into the house, after which 
there is a feast and general rejoicing. The head, or a portion of it, is siibsequentlv decorated with 
the leaves of the silat palm and hung upon the tomb. 

The funeral ot a Sea I)a_\ak being somewhat ditferent, deserves separate inentKjn. At his death 
the corpse is washed and the chest covere<l with rice, this latter ai't being intended to propitiate 
the gods for anv wrong done during life. .All the belonging', are collected which are likelv to be 
useful to him in the other woriil, and he is dressed in hi' nio't elaborate attire, as is the cUs'om 

of the Kavans. The bodv is then covered with a white 'heet am! surrounded bv his mourning 

relatives. At times a profe"ionaI waller is hired, who sU' mii a swing fieside the head. Now 

and then she will ('all upon the ditferent parts of the hou'c, blaming them t(.ir not having done more 

to retain the soul of the dead longer, and 'he generally end' her wailing bv asking the spirit' to 
direct the soul safely to the ne.xt world 
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In the evening a fire is lit by the side of the corpse, and on the following morning food is given 
to strengthen him for his long journey to the land of departed spirits. The food consists of cooked 
rice being put into the mouth, care always being taken that the pot in which the food has been 
cooked is broken up, as no man may use it after it has been used for the dead. 

As the corpse is conducted to the graye, ashes of the fire which was burning by the side of the 
corpse are thrown after it. This is done to prevent the dead man's soul being able to recognize the 
house and so come back to trouble his friends. Women are never allowed to accompany a funeral 
procession, but remain behind and raise a dismal wail as the body is borne from the house. 

The funeral procession makes its way to the burying-ground either on foot or by boat. 
Having arrived there, rice is strewn on the ground, being the price paid to Pn/ueg (iaiia, the spirit 
who IS supposed to own the land, for the price of the grave. A fowl is then killed to propitiate 
the evil spirits. 

The coffins are buried about three feet deep in the earth, never much more, for the Dayak 
has a great terror of dying a sudden death if he treads in the grave, and only makes it as deep 
as he can from without : moreover, the corpse is buried hurriedly for fear of the unwelcome 
cry of some bird being heard. Jars and brass gongs are placed on the grave, with implements 
characteristic of the occupation of the deceased, and food and drink i< aUo laid at the side, 
and the whole fenced round, (Jn returning, those mourners who are the last to leac'e ifiaiu 
stakes in the ground to prevent the spirits following them home. 
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The third da\' alter burial 
there is a custom for neigh- 
bours to carr\- a chopper, an 
axe, a cup, and take a plate ol 
rice and other food to the room 
lately occupied by the de- 
ceased. The relatives are bid- 
den to leave oft weeping and 
to give the dead man food. 

Then the window is opened 
with the chopper and the food 
thrown out for the benefit ot 
the dead man and his spirit 
companions. After this, the 
relatives, who have not moved 
out of the loom, go about in 
their usual pursuits. 

Twelve months or more 
after death, a general feast is 
held in honour of all those who 
have died since the last Gaivai 
Autit, as the feast is called 
On each of the gra\’es there 
are placed curiously shaped 
baskets, supposed to represent 
the difierent utensils of the 
man or woman when alive, and 
are put, after which the Davong 
tell his wishes. 



Bij nn T> S' 

KA'iAN coinage. 

Old valuable beads are used chiefi> in 
weddings and then worn round the hips of 
the vvomen 


these are intended to enable 
the deceased to earn his liveli- 
hood m Sahayan. the land ot 
departed spirits. After this 
feast all mourners cease to pay 
their respect to the deceased in 
the form of dowdy clothes, and 
tne ordinary garb of every-day 
life is worn as usual. 

A^mong some tribes, on the 
death of a young child who has 
not yet cut his teeth, the body 
is placed in a far and this is 
fastened to the branch of some 
tree in the burying-ground. 

The mode by which a settle- 
ment is arrived at b\' Kayans 
in the distribution ot the de- 
ceased's possessions when there 
is any doubt as to his in- 
tentions is very curious. 'Ihe 
Davong is called, who causci- 
a small model house to be 
made and placed near the 
chamber formerly inhabited 
b}' the deceased. In this, 


cigarettes and food with drink 
beseeches the soul to enter the house and partake ot the food, and 
He acts as though listening to the soul from tune to time, and after looking in thi 
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house will tell the relations that the soul has entered and devoured the feast. It is not supposed 
that the food has really been devoured by the deceased, only the essence is said to have been 
taken. He then turns round to the eager watchers and tells them the wishes of the dead person 
and it should be mentioned that this decision is usually carried out without further complaint. 

The disposal of the dead by the Kenyahs is much the same as that of the Kayans (see illustra- 
tion on page 233). But some of the Klemantans keep the coffin in the gallery of the house until 
the period of mourning is over. During this time the escape of fluids resulting from decomposition 
is carried to the ground through a bamboo tube. The coffin is sealed up with wax, but after some 
time it is opened and the bones removed and cleaned. This is the occasion for a feast, The bones 



,\ \r,\R CUSTOM. 


When a good omen has been obtained in view of maUing a raid, the fact that the part> are going to act upon it is noticed 
to the gods by the lighting of a fire, so that the smoke may carry the news to them by means of their messengers, the omen- 
birds. A stick is fi.\ed so as to point to the enemy who are to be attacked 

are then placed in a smaller coffin or a jar, which is taken to the cem.eterv. Here it is placed in a 
large general wooden mausoleum or else in a hollowed po't {see illustrations on pages 2^2 and 2yT- 
Sometimes the Klemantans place the corpse m a jar a few da\s after death The jar is cracked in 
two pieces at its greatest circumference and the hotly, with knees tied under the chin, placed inside, 
after which the two piece- arc scaled up. When “ the feast of the bones ” takes place, the jar is re- 
opened, the bones cleaned and replaced. This latter mode of disposal is also practised by the Muruts. 

RELIC.IOX, .SUPER.'^TITIOX. WTTCHCK.VFT .-WD .sOKCERV 

For all purposes we might say that the Kayan recognizes three kinds of spiritual powers. Firstly, 
spirits thought of as dwelling in remote and vaguely conceived places and very powerful to intervene 
in human life. These may be considered as gods, and arc subjects of much awe and reverence. 
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Secondly, the spirits ot living and 
deceased persons, those thought of in 
connection with the omen animals, and 
in such animals as the pig, the dog, the 
crocodile, the fowl and a few others. 

Thirdly, the spirits not falling 
under the above headings, but a 
heterogeneous number which are con- 
sidered to surround everything. These 
are sometimes propitious, sometimes 
malevolent — for example, the spirits 
which are thought to surround the 
captured heads hung up in the houses. 

The gods are considered as pre- 
siding over the different departments 
of their lives. The more important of 
these are ; Toll Bitlu. the god of war : 
Laki Jit Urip, Laki Makalau I'rip 
and Laki Kalisai I'rtp. the gods of 
life ; Laki Pesong, the god of tire ; 
Anyi Laix'a/ig and Laki Ivoug, the gods 
of harvest ; all these are considered 
friendly gods. The unfriendly gods 
are: Laki Balari and his wife, Obeiig 
Bo. the gods of thunder and storms ; 
foil Kiho, the god of fear, and Bala- 
nan, the god of madness. Others are 
considered neutral, such as Urai I'ka. 
the god of lakes and rivers, and Laki 
Katina Murci with l.aki fnp Ump. 
who conduct the souls of the dead 
to Haeles. Over these subsidiary gods 
there is the chief god ot all, Laki 
Fcnangan, corresponding to the Jupiter 
of the Romans, and his wife. Bob 
Tenangan, who has the care of all 
women. \Mien making supplication 
to the gods the prayers are trans- 
mitted to them by means of the 
souls of pigs or fowl', one of which 
IS invariablv killed at the time, and 
are helped b\' the waftiipg up ot 
smoke from a tire. (See illu-tration 
on pa.ge 205.) 

When prayers are made on behait 
of the whole house, a tree is planted 
with its branches in the ground and 
Its roots pointed towards the skies, the 
tree acting as a kind ot ladder ot 



\ DX'iXk WOM\Ns PRESS 


] he dress or the 
a pattern, of several 
cor»et made or manv 


Davak women 'generallv consists of a short skirt wi 
coloiir-. and. the most conspicuous thincr of all. 
rattans upon v\hich are ktted numerous brass rincs 
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THE I- \N \T1C DWCE OF kEN^ \H MEDICINEMEN 

When a pt.son is %ci> seiiousli ill it is supposed that it Is because his spirit has temporarily lett the bode, and a speeia 
soul-eatehei 15 summoned yyhose dut> it is to altenpt to persuade the soul to return again The Dayong, to gn e him his cones 
name, goes through various trantic movements which aie supposed to represent his spirit's journev to overtalce the departed spirit 
Suddeni.v he w-il! look into his bright sword and wave it telling the anxious persons around him that his soul has oveitaken tha 
ot the ill person At this stage the Davong produces a minute ball of wax which is supposed to contain the spiiit, this i 
rubbed on the patient s head to place it back in the bodt \ biacelet is then tied round the wrist to lie the spiiit in am 
orevent its escanc in future 
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communication with the yohs. Al?o a ceremony usually takes place before a riidel v-cai ved Iiyure 
which stands in fiont of the house. This figure is not an idol and is allowed even to rot away: it 
may be considered more of an altar or sym^bol oi their god than an idol. (See illustration on page 230. - 

The Kayans consider that certain birds and animals are the conve\ers of messages from the gods, 
and they take an account of the omens on all important matters. \^’hen good omens have not been 
obtained on the e.xamination of the entrails of a pig or a fowl, more pigs and fowls will be killed until 
perhaps a more satisfactory omen is obtained. X.B.- — Men will also be sent into the jungle to 
examine the flight or listen to the note of birds. (See illustration on page 20S.) 

Sacrifices take place frequently, the pig or the fowl being the animal slauglitcred. Costly 



pos^e^^lons will ai^o be given as ,gift^ to tlu’ gods — ’.g., a aonian, on the illm nl Ic i < Inld, will ( ut 
olf her hair. 

-As the omen-birds arc considered as the medium ot cemmumi ation Iv-twr-en human Imings and 
their goils. the omen-birds ha^O-' become the object oi re\ei'-nee .iiid in ''om'' ' tJi, g/Kp ■'f.-ein to 

have lost their own importance. 

■' Laid " is the term given to old and respected men generally, .nai as tin word is appli.-d to the 
most revercel giods the-re is reason to believe that the lva\an gud^ aro tin- mo^t U'-j^^ctcd itf their 
ancestors. Davaks will sometimes lix in the ground a bamboo pipe leading from the eyes of a dead 
person, and will make supplication at tht grave througn the pipe, .ati'l sometime" ee en drop food 
down the bamboo. 
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All the spirits of the third class are malevolent or easily offended, and capable of bringing 
misfortune on men and women. The spirits of this class are known to the Kayans as Toh, the most 
important of which are associated with the dried human heads which have been taken during some 
raid. They are not supposed to be the spirits of those persons from whose shoulders the head has 
been taken, but these spirits seem to drift round and about the heads. They are said to cause the 
teeth to chatter if the\’ are offended, as by neglect in the attentions which it is customary 
to pay to the heads. The heads are thus supposed to be animated by the Toll, and this is 



HUT \I.-\DE FOR THE OMEN-BIRDS. 

Immeiiiatcl> bcloic consultin'^ the omens a hut is erected to mark the fact that the people put themselves under the 
protection of the buds The hut containing tokens of the omens is considered sacred 


illustrati'd b\' tli<- treatment accorded by the people to the heads from the time that they are 
brought into the house. 

Having dried and smoked the lieads in a Miiall hut specially built, they bring them up to the house 
with great rejoicings and singing of the war song. All members of the village are invited to tlie 
house, and when everyone is present they abandon all the mourning attire worn (tut of respect for 
the dead persfjii in whose Ironoiir the ceremony in connection with the heads is taking place. 

After ever\ (jne has changed their dress, the men carr\' the iieads. 'which are adorned with the dried 
leaves ot a palm, to one of the altar-posts which stand between the house and the river. A pig having 
been sacrificed here, its blood is sprinkled over the men, and the heads are carried back to the house. 
Here the men, dressed in their full war attire and carrying shields and spears, perform a pemliar 




(.(HK I'.OKNI'.O. 

Ih.iiv., wlu) ii.iiiu' linn rocl>s afteT ili«‘ <>r itn-rt wlufli llinr us« mlili 

I III, '1 In* nwiuMs h<il(l llii 111 f.iCf til laci willi «iiM' aii(itli(‘i. is •'li.iwn tii t}j«- ilhisi 
' (111 ihMIim; <i| tin- tiatliM^ <ai tlu m i K, an i ik lili il i< ui l<. li jii 
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motion called Sega-lupar. Each man in turn laces his neighbour on either -ide, the whole motion 
being carried on in perfect time and rhythm. 

After this the heads are carefully hung up with rattan be^ule those previoudy taken in war. (See 
illustrations on pages 210 and 213.) 

This is followed by a general feast of the whole household, each room -iippl> ing and killing a pig 
to eat. During the feast pieces of pork are placed in the mouths of tlie heads, and borak, the natue 
spirit made from rice, poured into bamboo cups haiiging alongside 1 he 'lull associated with the 
















• - \ F’E^CEM\KI\G CEREMON'I 

-\s the fir.t step .n pe.cemakintr the come to Ino.s the ^ f ' ' j " ^ ^ Xrhi-n^ ^neril ^ e^TeV t 

and then return After this the ^^ho!e a,e killed and then hve,s examined to cnn-^rrrt the 

sit down, drink, and come to terms as to blood mon 
previous arrangement 

1 1 ♦I-. . »H. ‘ri Ti I ' ni(^ iltlddl 'll tli* 1 '* d 1\ I'' 1 n j t *.‘l 1 1 1 1I\ 

hrads are supposed to come and devour tlie.-e ottirnm^. air. ami u i 1 

devoured, its spirit, if we mav so term it. is mppos.d to b.- 

-. 11 . I ,-ti..l. -i.U ^ 1 ) til It ih'W ma\ a .1 w arm and > < iinti irtaole. 
There is always a fire kept almht undei theluaUs.so tnai mas 

and the createst ivspect is paid to tliem. 1 u .t, 

\VlK.ncv,.,- K.nvah, l.av. o, aa.va auo a n.u l,„n.a , ul la„ s buH, n, a ... 1, , 

arb .tore.! ti.ii.por.arilv, a.i.i .vliaii .ill rb.i.ly th.- I...,..!- ■... ' t" t .' .. a 

all the po.i.p an.l eple,.,l..i.t ..1 a tn.....pha..t tetun. Iru... "a., k-.v,...- • .K.t ■ a e to . . 

.....retha,, ..bom th.r.v he.ek ... .I...... l.....-e 1 .b'e.a.lmele .... .....v...e ...... .. b. r. ...i. ,.. e. ,1.. > 

take advantase of ca.tnim rid ol .1 tew^ superriuoii- head.- 
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A special hut is built not far from the old house, and those heads which thev wish to abandon 
are placed in it. 

A fire of smouldering logs is kept burning, so that the Toll of the heads mav not notice the fact that 
they are being abandoned. It is supposed that when this fire dies out the Toh, though wanting to 
come and avenge themselves, are unable to do so, as they cannot trace their footsteps through 



N\TI\E OF BOR.NEO l.\ WAR COSTU.ME 

Over his shoulders and back there hanss a leopar d.skin , and over this a round 
breast. plate made of mother-of-pearl The shield is painted ivith tortuous desicns in 
red, the ultimate result resembling a hideous face 


lapse of time and weather. 
In this way thev believe 
that the evil effects are 
surmounted by their in- 
genuit}'. 

The Toll of the heads 
are considered to haw a 
beneficial effect and take 
care of the househohl if 
they are properly respected, 
and it is only when through 
some act of disrespect or 
neglect they are offended 
that they will inflict any 
harm. The Toh of the 
heads are but an instance 
of Toll of other objects, 
such as those of the rivers, 
mountains, tombs, caves, 
and many others. In fact, 
every locality has its Toh. 
and the people are careful 
to perform all rites neces- 
sary to acquire their favour. 
The more distant a place, 
the more to be feared are 
its Toll, and special rites 
and ceremonies are per- 
formed bv persons going 
there for the hrst time. 
In the same wav, a child 
w ho goes into another dis- 
trict for the first time will 
place an egg in the end of a 
bamboo stick thrust m the 
ground, as a propitiator}' 
act. (See illustration (.)n 
I 'aye 217.) 


Ml.sf [.[.L.\X KOLAS f'L'STO.Ms 


The niamier m wluc h an important gue>t o 
visiting idiief. betore landing from his bout. 
Is no tfiboo npon the house he intends visjtin 
boat tor some tew niim.te~, and then makes 


reieiceil by Kayans and Keiicahs j,., rather curious. A 
will s, nd his messenger to tlu- village, to s,.f that there 
g. It a ta\ euirab.e reply is given, he still ri-maiits in ho 
• his uay to the gallery of the hmoe, attended by ho 
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retainers. Neither he nor 
his host utters a word nor 
glances at the other for 
perhaps a minute. The host 
fidgets about with his cigar- 
ette and gazes at the floor. 
The guest also does nothing 
but perhaps clear his throat 
or cough. Then someone 
will bring the latter a 
cigarette, after which the 
host will commence con- 
versation by some such 
remark as : “ Where did 

\'ou ^tart from to-day " 
when conversation is carried 
on in the usual manner. 

An hour or ^o lia\ ing 
elapsed, food is pro\'ided. 
The chief will lea\'e a little 
pork and nee on his plate 
to show that he i> not 
greedy, and his g(>od breed- 
ing pr(jinpts him to pro\'e 
liir' satisfaction witli the 
meal by belching up a 
quantity of wind with a 
loud and prolonged noise. 
He next rinses out his 


, . ^ _ mouth with water, and 

' A-*'' i ' • ' spits it out between the 

' I " 5 ^"- "" ' ? ' ’ ' floor boards, rubs his teeth 

' ' '1 . witli his iondincer and 

.. , „ washes his iiands. He then 

DA^ \K CHILDREN takes his cigarette, wliii h 

A Da>ak boy and girl are here sho^\n dressed jn their best clothes for a ceremony i t , i 111 1 } • 
The stays of the girl are made of rattan covered i.Mth small brass rings, and are oinamented plaCed 0011111(1 lil:r' 

«.th silver aoiiars (. 3 ,,-, aiid rejoiiis his host 

for an evening to be spent in festivity. After supper a bowl of rice-spirit is brought, and a < upfiil 
given first to the host, who drinks it, alter pouring a libation to the onicn-hirds and i;ther kindh- 
disposcd spirits. A bowl is then handed to the chief guest, who smacks his lips and grunt- to 
show his appreciation of its quality ; drinking song- are sung, m which all join in the chorus 

As previous to every other important act in their lives, the omens have to be consulted hetore 
sowing the seed is actually commenced. A put or a fowl is sacrificed, and its blood smeared on the 
wooden figures which staml befor>- the house. Then a sp, •.dally delegated party -._'t out into the 
forest to W'atch the fliglit ami notes of .-ertam binK, particularlv the spider-hunter, the hawk 
and the trogon. 


\\ liile these are being consulted theie is a strii_t taboo on eacli house. N.i one . .xcept its occupier- 
may \'isit it, and no more than is absolutely necessary may be done in the house. Hurinc the growing 
of the padi, various charms and superstitious practices are worked upon it, c.g., women will wave 
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clianiis 'tiiitl cl it>\vl tlic ovi_>ps, nt tiic tiiiii' lunkiii^ txlioitcitiou t'> tlic unil ti> tlic 

rats, sparrows, and other pest' of the crops. 

It the hrst gatherers of the crops, who are ahvay^ women, see or hear anything of an ill- 
(tineiieel nature, thev will back t<‘> their house again anii stay theie fort\-eight houm on pain of 
death or a serious illness. Entrance to the house is forbidden during a period of ten days after the 
corn IS gathered. When the storing is well advanced there is a festival, during which the seed 
grain for the following year is prepared. 

There is also another interesting custom at this time. Four ditch-skatcis aie caught, and 
placed on water in a large gong; their movements are watched by some old man. who 
calls upon them to direct their movements; these he interprets as denoting a good or ba<l 
coming crop, and at the same time calls on the god Lakt Irong to bring the soul of the padi to 
their homes. After juice from the sugarwaiie is poured upon the water, tlu- women drink ihe 
wati r, while the beetles are 
carefiillv placed back in the 
river to carry the people’' 
messages to Laki /irmg 

This is followed bv much 
boisteri >us fun. Boiled 
sticky new rice is made, 
and covered with soot by 
the wiimen, who dab the 
pads upon the men, cover- 
ing them with sticky, sooty 
marks. There is great 
dancing, during which the 
women dress as men, and 
the men act in imitation of 
such animals as the mon- 
key or the hornbill (see 
illustrations on pages gio 
and 231). The eustoin 
which has most interest at- 
taching to it IS undoubtedly 
head-hunting. and this 
brings us on to the custom' 
connected with war, Al- 
thougli the Dayak has been 
known to take heads pi't 
for the glorv ol doing so, 
this remark eaiinot he ap- 
plied to the Kayan, who 
does not wantonly engage 
in bloodshed. The avenging 
of past injuries ami the 
necessitv of possessing 
heads for use in funeral 
rites Combined, are the 

.general causes for war. whenever obtainable, hun.an hair IS used to deeorale the shield and so render the 

.\fter a deliberation of the " 
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chiefs, the omens have to be consulted with threat formality. Two men are appointeel for tin? 
purpose, and set off to the fungle to watch for the sound and movements of certain animals. 
If unfavourable omens are obtained, this is immediately reported home. Then they watch again. 
(See illustrations on pages 2a J and 224.) 

The place of observation is determined by seeing a spider-hunter fiv across the ric'er, chirping. 
Then one immediately repairs to the bank and a stick about eight feet long is cut so as to form 
bum:h-‘:i; (-.f shavings upon it. It is then stuck in the ground with the end which is out of the 



ground pointing towards the 
enemy's village (see illustration 
on page 220). Meanwhile a hre 
is lighted in the boat, or on the 
river’s bank, and the position 
made clear to the spider-hunter, 
its. help being requested. They 
then sleep, and the iie.Kt day 
look out for the trogon — a bird 
with a crimson chest and a very 
shrill note. This is spoken to in 
a manner similar to that of the 
spider-hunter on the prerlous 
day. They then sleep again and 
hope for a favourable dream. 
Next the hawk has to be 
observed. When this happens 
and a fire is lighted, he is 
requested to fly to the left. 

This process again is marked 
by another omen-stick placed 
beside the former (Uie. Then a 
lapse of time is allowed to go 
by, and they await the flight of 
a hawk towards the right. If 
everything goes along satisfac- 
torily, they report it to the 
chiefs, who then sacrifice a jng 
before the altar-posts standing 
in front of the house, surrounded 
by their followers. The whole 
force then repair in their war- 
boats to the spot where the 
favourable omens were found 


and remain there for two daV'. From lure spies are sent out, or ehe the movements of the enemy 
are ascertained by examining the liver of a pig. Every man of the party observes certain taboos ; 
thev may not smoke ; boys must sleep m a crouching position ; fin* must be made onlv bv friction 
(see illustration on page 212). The attack is usually made stealthily at daybreak, and a house, 
the object of attack, is surrounded and then set on fire ; those trying to escape if they otter stead- 
fast resistance sometimes are able to tight their way through. 

The head is hacked oft of those kilietl and the party returns home again in great haste, for fear of 
being ambushed 01 followed. It is not usual for the Kayaiis to kill a captiw-, but if thev ha\'e not 
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iecuR'd a head they will 
sometimes cut off the head 
of a prisoner who is badly 
wounded. The Dayaks, it 
they are able to, take the 
heads of their own followers 
who have fallen in battle 
and bury them in some 
safe place, for fear they 
should fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Success in the tray is 
marked by the boats beint; 
decorated with palm-leaws 
on the way home. Every- 
one shouts a war chorus as 
each village is passed on 
the way, and those who 
have taken heads stand up 
in the boat. On the way 
back the heads are slightly 
smoked and placed in the 
stern of the boat until the 
edllage is reached. They 
are then taken nut and 
placed in a specially pre- 
pared hut, amidst loud 
shouting and cheers from 
the women and those who 
have remained behind. It 
is this time that the boys 
ha\’e to recei\’e their first 
lesson of war as previously 
described It mourning 
tor a chief has to be termi- 
nated. a head is carried to 


his tomb. On returning everyone bathes in the river and ha-- wa\’ed o\’er him b\' an old man some 


leaves taken off the decorated heail, with a wish of prosperity. .\fter not less than tour davs the 
heads are brought triumphantly into the house and man hed up and down the long gallerv to the 
souikI of singing, stamping and general rejoicing. Then follows a time ot menw-making, in the 
course of which the women take the heads and perform fantastic dances, fmallv hanging them 
beside the old ones. (See illustration on page agj.i 

There are two possibh- reason' for the praetice of taking heads of cat tims. The one for the 
ornamentation with hair of the sword-hain lie and shield. 1 he other, whicli seems the more plausible, 
is that the custom arosr from the sacrificing of slaves at the death of an important person, so tliat 
their shades might minister to the deceased when journeying to the other wiarld. It would be quite 
likelv that the relations ot a chief would prefer to slay an enemy rather than a slave, who is one 
of their possessions. This step would be followed by the easier wav of bringing onlv the head to 
the tomb as is sometime' done, and would account for the custom of securing a head to terminate 
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niourniiiij. Pobjiblv both the above have each done their ^hare in securing the custom of head- 
hunting. 

A woman who is ill is persuaded to admit that a devil has posse:?sed her, and to become a medicine- 
woman. In this manner she becomes cured of her complaint, and at the same time acquires the 
power of helping others to do the same. \\ hether she is capable or not for this, m determined by a 
ceremonv called Bavoli. The room where the powerful spirit-, wlio are united to the house, are to 
appear, is decked t'erv elaborately. Music in the form of gon^s and drunn -otinds forth through the 
village, which is repeated periodically throughout the night and possibly the following night also. 

Medicine-women, generallv ohl and unattractive, but gorgeously attired, colle('t in the centre of the 
room. Then, one by one, 
they commence to dance to 
the time of the music, 
hissing, and waving their 
hands about frantically. 

One of them approaches the 
patient, and gives her a 
pinang - blossom to hold, 
covering her head with a 
cloth. The patient is brought 
to, and seated in, a cone, 
which is whirled round at a 
terrilir speed. (Gradually all 
are worked up to a trenzy. 

The spirits are supposed to 
be attracted by this, and ask 
the chief medieinc-woman 
why they are calling them, 
to which she gives the 
answer tliat there is some- 
one sick. The spirits there- 
upon go away to fetch the 
more powerful spirit, to 
whom thev are subsviwieiu 
He is asked by the chief 
niedieine-woiuan whether he 
can help them, and if he 
replies no, then some othci 
spirit is asked the sanie ques- 
tion, night after night, until 
the patient recocers .\T 
tunes the cerenion\' Is niest 
goigeiuis, a rattan swme, 

T's » 

Cow-red with a beaiitilul ‘ ^ 



cloth, lieing providt d tor 
patient anil medicine-\V( mien 
to swing iqion, and a plat- 
form or ratt h.u' the recep- 
tion of the e\'il spirit, which 
is floated out to sea. 


, . O- I » .V.-s- ',.,e 

^ TOMB Ot' IMPOR I \N i KF.\'i \H W OM \N 

I he hats and olhe. gaimente a.e s- ei- in considerable number round the 

arave consist ot those ol the deceased person cvbicb she habitualh used Some also 
beiomrtng to (nends mat hate been added as a token ol respect Some o! the hats ale 
made speciallt for .t mate, and are Lnottr. as ''ei-tte hat,- ' 
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The women make up and plav their part verv realistically throu^ihout this ceremony, seizing the 
sick person's head as a pretence to catch the evil spirit, and it must be admitted that not infrequently 
the ceremony works a cure. If it fails in this object, it serves as an occasion for a feast and general 

hospitality, and so is an exceed- 



Lin ! h- UoH F' untr 

KLEM W ] \\ GR W E 


ingly popular practice. 

Tattooing is a general custom 
among the tribes of Borneo, and 
has many significations, according 
to the image tattooed and the part 
of the body on which it is placed. 

The chief reason for tattooing, 
in the case of the Kayans, is for 
ornamentation, but it sometimes 
denotes braverv in war and is occa- 
sionally used to ward off illness. If 
a man of the Baram Kayans has 
taken a head he can Iiave the' backs 
of his hands and fingers tattooed ; 
if lie lias only been party in the 
fray, he can only have one finger 
tattooed. As mentioned under 
death customs, a bracelet is placed 
round the wrist to prevent the soul 
from escaping again after a severe 
illness. .As this may get broken, 
a tattooed pattern is sometimes 
wc)rked on instead, and this is be- 
lieved also to ward off future ill- 
near'. Designs of human faces, 
animals and plants are aDo tattooed 
on people. Women before mar- 
riage are tattooed extensively, but 
sehlom after marriage, a= it is con- 
sidered immodest : the designs are 
supposed to art as torches in the 
next world (see illustration on 
page 200). It is against custom to 
draw the blood ot a frienil, and a 
present Is alwavs given to the 
tattooer to owreome this supersti- 
tion, otherwise ill-fortune would fall 


The corfin is placed in a ricis.e at the top of the hori^cntal pole \ lontj 
slab IS placed over this to form a roof and thus enclose the cothn The post is 
elaborately decorated ^\ith china plates and flacrs 


on Lioth families and the tattooer 
wimld become blind. Tattoo also 


serves to distinguish class ; the lower the class, the wider the lines in the ornamentation. Girls of the 


Long Glat tribe commence to be tattooe<l when only eight years old, and are tattooed all over their 


bodv gradually. This is clone under the belief that a woman who is completely tattooed will have the 
benefit of bathing in the mythical river Telang Julan wTien she dies and coim" pietitlv be able to 
gather the pearls to be found therein. Women who are iiii omnIetel\- t.ittooerl will onlv be allowed 
to stand on the river bank, but those who are not tattooed at all will not lie able to go near. 
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Frum i'tip i'n^an j n'>vd o/ nornt’o. ' <ni Cnnt /»»> [i»</ pen/uinnn ot StacmiHan <(* <.'o. 

SPIRIT HOUSE USED IN BANOH CEREMONY. 

In cases of madness or serious illness tKe Ba>oh v\oman has to persuade the good spirit to come and turn out the evil 
spirit The patient is placed in a cone, which is whirled round with the idea of malcing the patient gidd> 

( H AFTER VI ' 

li:i \V. A. (niAJIAM, F.R.A.I. 

IXTROI)UCTOK\', AND CC'^ToM'^ RELATING TU lilKTH AND CHILDHGDD 

The inhabitants of Siam are a verv mixed people. Over twenty distinct races are to be found 
within the confines of the countrv. descended from Mongolian tribes which have at one time nr 
another overrun the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

The Siamese are the result ot an early cross between the Lao and Khmer, two ol the abure- 
mentioned Mongolian tribes, tf) which cross has been added Malay, Talaing, Cambodian and Chinese 
blood, with an occasional dash of Burmese, Shan, Indian and European also. 

The race lias man\- artistic leanings. All are enthusiastic lovers of the drama, while sinking, 
dancing, and the plaving ot musical instruments are coinnioii accomplishments. The peojik- are 
vastlv superstitious, and arm themselves with charms against ever\- imaginable evil. Provided 
his charms are all right, the Siamese man is fairly courageous, hut he will not venture his person 
where the fates are nut propitiou'. 

The features of the .'sianiC'e are not prejiossessing, and are rendered less so bv the custom', 
common to both sexes, of wearing the hair standin.g erect all ow-r the head, and ot blackening 
the teeth bv the chewing of betel or by the apiplication of a ve.getable dve. The Lao ladies 
wear their hair long and keep their teeth more or less white, much to the advantage of their 
appearance. 



Siam 


The principal garment ot butli male and female is a cloth some two and a halt feet wide bv seven 
feet long, the middle part of which is passed round the body, which it co\ ers from the waist to the 
knees, and hitched in front so that the ends hang down before. These ends, being twisted together 
into a rope, are passed backwards between the legs, drawn up and tucked intri the waist at the 
middle of the back. The result resembles knee-breeches when seen from betore. but reveals a 
certain amount of bare thigh behind. In olden days the ladies wore this garment, which is called 
panting, arranged like a skirt. When the\' to<.)k to tucking it up is not certain, but tradition 
ascribes the birth of the fashion t(j their being required tit personate men m one of the ancient wars 
with Burma. The Lao women still wear a skirt. A belt to keep the panting in place is worn by 
men, not bv women. An ancient rule prescribes a certain colour tor each day of the week — Sunday. 
Ifght red ; IMonday, sih'er gre\- , Tuesday, red : \\'ediiesday, green . Thursdac', wuiegated , Friday, 
light blue and Saturday, dark blue. The rustic bothers hiniselt \'ery little cdiout clothes, siunetimes 

wearing a short muslin vest in 

addition to the paining, but 
more usually going naked truin 
the waist up. The men who live 
in towns aspire to white-drill 
coats ot European cut, cotton 
stockings and pipeclayed shoes, 
which, tcogether with the panting, 
make up an eftective costume 
Officials, who form a large pro- 
portion ot the population of 
Bangkok, are all uniformed. The 
women formerly wore nothing in 
addition to the panting, except 
a light scarf wound round the 
body and concealing the breasts ; 
but though this is still the most 
usual costume, jackets and miich- 
befrilled European blouses are 
now worn. The high-class ladies 

also affect openwork stocking.- S ' • g 

and high-heeled -hoes. A pale J L 

yellow lace-powder 1 - much used, > .■T yrt *. *" | r ' 

and tlower- are worn twisted fn- ' r 

into the hair. Small children • .• ' 

wear no clothes except on -pecial idW 
occasions, unle-- the heart- 

shaped >iK'er or ^'tld di^c ^ ^ 

suspended betoie the person of r ^ I Nf 9 \ 

little girls can be dignilied by 9 ^ 

1 ' 1 ^ 1., . I ' ^ 

de-ign IS much worn b\' women i y 

, ■ \ k\RF.\ WOMW 

and children. , i . ■ 

I he kaiens ot Sam ate pLiiel> spi 1 1 1 -\\ ot sh i ppei s, whose iitaal takes the term 

^\'hen a Siamese infant is rihce with Its attendant tea-t.ng and heavw diinUing ot strong nce-spirit 

born, It is immediately examined The”'.->r. of d,w„w,„. n,u.h pr»o..m ihe„. pn„c.p.au b. .i .he 

spection ot the bones <’t «.la j g n t ei ed towU 1 he %\omen decorate their costumes 

hy learned temale- tor mark- ,.^,bIOldeI^ ot m-'inase 

which ma\- guide the -ootli-awr “ 



% 

•f' 




9/ 

*x I 


\ k\RFA WOMW 

I he kaiens ot Sam aie puiei> spi 1 1 1- w ot sh i ppei s, whe 
ot saenhee. with its attendant tea-t.ng and heavw diinUi 
The art of divination is much practi-ed p\ them pnncipa 
spection ot the bones ot -.la j c h t ei ed towU I he women 
cMth embioideiv ot gwcss sred. wea. siK,-, m n g- m then 
a blue cloth on the head 


se iitual takes the term 
ng ot strong nce-spint 
jv bv means of the in- 
deccJtate tfieir costumes 
eats a 11 d after marriage 
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m profjnosticatiiia: itb future. It is then left very much to itself, while the mother, stretched upon 
a plank bed, u subjected to the heat of a .^reat hre, a treatment which is supposed throuyhnut 
Indo-China to hasten recovery in such caries. W hen the child is about a month old, its head is 
shaved ceremoniously, and a horoscope is cast for it by the family soothsayer. About the time 
when it is able to walk, the provision of a name becomes necessarv. The soothsar er is auain 
called in, and after consideration of the horoscope and other portent-, a name i- -elected from 

amongst tho-e suitable 
to the year, month, dav 
and moment of birth. 

rile babv is a 
domestic tyrant. All 
his relations are his 
humble slaves, his liqht- 
e-t wish is law. and he 
is spoiled and petted 
all round. In complete 
nudity he rolls m the 
dust or paddles in the 
canal, with the tropic 
sun beating on his fat 
yellow body and shaven 
poll. At the age of four 
or so, head-shaving is 
partially discontinued, 
and hi- mother begm- 
to encourage a wisp of 
hair on the top of his 
head, which she twi-ts 
into a tight knot and 
transfixes with a gaiidv 
pin. Shortly after this 
he bo, gins to wear clothes 
and, a little later, i- 
sent to school at the 
villa, ge inonasterw Hi- 
ciHirse of life here di- 
verges from that of his 
-i-ters, who, having led 
an e.xi-tonco eiitirelv 

similar to his own up to this point, have u-ually no schooling, but begin now to learn the household 
dutie- which will be their care in later life. 

Between the age- of ten and thirteen the topknot of both bov- and girl- i- cut oft with the 
observance of elaborate ceremony, the occa-ion being considered one of the mo-t inpiortant in the 
life of the individual. (.)n a day fixed by the -ooth-ayer an altar i- erected in the hou-e of the parent- 
of the child, on which 1- placed an image of the Buddha, both the altar and the ro.mi in which it 
stands being decorated with candle- and -uch ornament- a- the family can afford. Around the 
altar are disposed -hears, a bowl of holy water, a conch-shell, and other paraphernalia of the cere- 
mony. and a stand is placed near by on which portions of food are dispo-ed for the refection of 
the family gods. A -acred thread i- passed all round the hou-e under the eaves, the end- of which. 
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^ u' lAnf'-m" 

THE lOPKNOT CEREMON'i 


For this cercmon> a child has his h«-ad shaved clean except for the 
topknot. IS clothed in fine apparel and decked with all the tamil> jewels 
The topknot is untwisted and divided into three strands, the most 
honoured guest and two aged lelatives take each a strand and, as the sun 
rises, cut it off amid an overwhelming burst of drum-beating and music 


entering the house, are placed conr-enient 
to the hands of the monks who shall 
attend the ceremony, and whose homilies, 
travelling along the cord, shall keep 
all evil spirits from interfering with 
the proceedings. The ancestors of the 
child are not forgotten, for the urns 
containing the ashes of these are 
arranged on yet another small altar, 
whence thev shed a benign influence on 
the scene. 

Outside the house a scaffolding is 
raised, on the top of which is a square 
platform shaded bv a canopv supported 
on four posts inclining inwards and 
draped with curtains of muslin. A 
tapering structure stands on this plat- 
form containing food to propitiate the 
god known as Ketu, the giver of long 
life. 

On the afteriU)on of the dav but one 
before the actual hair-cutting, the 
friends of the family visit the house, 
each bringing a present. The monks 
arrive later, heralded by the beating of 
gongs, and seating theniseh'es in a row 
on a raised dais, are regaled with tea 
After an inteiwal the child appears, 
clothed in flne apparel, and decked with 
all the family jewels (see illustration on 
this page). A recital of prat'ers follo\v~. 
in which the visitors join, after which 
the band strikes up, tea, food, cigars 
and betel are handed round, and the 
part\' dex’otes itself to merrv-iiiaking. 
Ihe ne.vt day is passed in listening tn 
the exhortations and recitations ot the 
monks, with intervals for music, and 
perhaps with a theatrical pertormance 
111 the e\ening. 

Before the dawn of the third dav 
the monks return quietlv to the house 
and a meal is eaten. Silence is rigidly 
prcst'iwed m order that evil spirit' wh's 
may be about 'hall not discorer that 


anything is toward. The child, with head clean-shaven except lur the topknot, appears jUst betore 
the sunrise , the topknot i' quickly untwisted and divided intcj three strands , the most honoured 


guest and two aged relatives take each a strand and, exactly as the siin rises, cut it oft amid a 


sudden overwhelming burst of drum-beatiiu; and miisic. The fond ni Kt'tu i' then remoced from 



the plattonn outride, and the child a'.cend-’ and ^it^ down upon the carant spot, when, one by one, 
the relatives and triends go up and pour water from a shell mion the bald head, until child, platform 
and all are wet through (see illustration on page 2301. A change ot clothes is qtiickh' made, and the 
hero of the hour, clad now in the very finest garments obtainalile. .goes through the ceremony of 
feeding the monks. This part of the observance is accompanied b\' much musie. and is followed 
by final recitations and chantings of holv words and Iw a sermon 

The elaboration ot the ceremonv varies, of course, with the wealth and position ol the iamily 
concerned. The topknot-cutting of a roval prince is an occasion tor public holuku' and rejoicing , 
magnificent buildings are speciallv erected tor the purjiose , hundieds ol monks and thousands ol 
pour are fed each daw bands of musicians keep the air \ibrating with the soiuul ol their instru- 
ments ; theatrical representations and fireworks occupy the night', and each 'tage ol the 1 ereniont' i' 
witnessed bv dense crowds of sightseers 

After the cuttin.g of the topknot the girl' return to their household piiisuit~, ;md dexa-loping 
rapidly into women, soon achiece their destiny b_\ luaiiiage. 1 he bo\ s continiK- their eflucatioii. 
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T HF .s\\D FEslIX Xl. 

-r , , r- II I „ .k*. ht-iiin-' festi\al-' still c t It-oi att-cl in pait^ or Fr.giand In ^!r»Ich tr.e 

I he band Festival has its counteipait m the lU'.h beaiin, lesiiv , , , , i i i . l j 

II , 1 I .1 . irsU »n.d lA«.hii>n it into -smi pairoda-shaped he.tn' whuh thr\ dtcoiate with flags 

people bring sand into the piegincts ot the temple and tasm-.n u 

and theieb> acquire merit 

and at the age ot twenty or so receive uhat mat be . ailed tlieir . ounninitmii ni tie b iddhist t.iith 

accomplished by the admission ot the youth into th. Holy ( irdm oi tlw .Moukh 1 

Hmhlhism .lemands that every tiulv eouswteut followei 'hoiild tlv lio,,, th- wo, Id ,0 ,he ,etng. 
ot the Order, and since the yo\\s aie imt irre\ owiiT every cith. though mtmide.l to, ,, l,iv .aieei 
takes them upon hiiuseh in onlei to ol.s.iwethe lettei oi the Law ,ind the o •, .luo,, n one o 
much rejoicing on the juit of hm lelatmiis l)re'-,d in m.igniu, nt , faleo the ,.spn-anr w,dk- 
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in procession ^\■ith hi^ relatives and friends and all the , skirls of his acquaintance, and alter showin,;? 
himself in public, reaches the temple, upon entering which he finds himself before the abbot, 
seated with his monks around him. The candidate sits down on the floor facing the abbot, and 

the congregation arranges itself behind 
him. Presents are offered to the 
monks, the candidate prostrates him- 
self three times, and is then formally 
presented as a supplicant for admis- 
sion to the Order. He is thereupon 
catechized as to his bodily and mental 
fitness, and having given satisfactoiy 
replies, prostrates himself again and 
implores to be taken from the world 
and admitted to the Order. There- 
upon his name and condition are re- 
gistered, and he is publicly stripped 
of his princely clothes and dressed 
in the yellow garments of a monk. 
A begging-bowl is slung on his shoulder, 
a fan is placed in his hand, and 
thus habited, he prostrates himself 
once more and announces audibly : 

I go for refuge to the Buddha." 

" I go for refuge to the Law.” 

" I go for refuge to the Order." 
Then he takes upon himself the ten 
vows — not to de>troy life, steal, or lie, 
to live chaste, to drink no intoxicant 
and to eat only at the prescribed times, 
to shun all worldly deh,t;hts, to use no 
personal ornaments, never to handle 
monev, and to sleep on the floor. The 
abbot then announces publicly that 
the candidate is recei\-ed into the 
Order, and recites the list of duties 
which he must perform and of sms 
which he must ar onl. 

.\t anv time release from flic 
\ows has onl\' to he asked to be 
gi\’en, when the x'outh can return 
to tlic wi)iid, Thiee months is the 
Usual period of retirement where there 
is no intention to remain a member 
of the Order. 







ME-\0 \\OM-\N 

ao NNoman i.s formed of 


The head-dress ot a ^|eao Nsoman is formed of a number of stiff nn^s 
of bamboo coveied and fastened together with cloth and nchlv oinamented 
with beads and sil\er> seeds Cock’s feathers and embroidered car-lappets 
complete the head-dress, which is crowned b> an arrangement like the 
handle ol a basket 


KLLA1IN<. '!«> L<.)f ' KTs I f [ [* AXff MAUKlAf,!-: 

Si.VMEsE men usualh' mariw at about the age ot twent\', the wetmen at from fourteen to se\enteen. 
An old maid is almo't unknown m this happ\' land. The national ruew of marriage is peculiar in 
tliat the attendant cereinonc' is regarded as of veiw little importance, and niac’ be abbrex iaterl to 
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A SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT 

The religious cult of the White Elephant is now almost enlirel> confined to Siam All matters connected with their capture, 
installation and education are peculiarly the province of the Court Brahmans, who minister to them when they are ill. conduct 
periodical religious services in their presence for their welfare, and cremate them when they are dead The elephant is here 
seen in the procession connected with the Swing Festival 

any extent or altogether di'^pen-^ed with. Cohabitation i-, in fact, the only thing nece^->ary to 
constitute a marriage \'alid in the eyes of tlie law. But since jiarents naturallv like to mark the 
occasion of a child's wedding, some part at least of the ceremony is usually obseryed, and the whole 
matter is made as formal as possible. Tlie short hair and manlike garments of the girls detract 
much from their charm, and signs of a radical change in such fashions are apparent .Meanwhile, 
however, the style still seems to tinil ta\ our with the \'oung men, for marriages (if inclination are mU 
uncommon. They are not the rule, however, hrr the greater number are b\- arrangement pureh 
.■\n ageil female skilled in diplomacy is sometimes used to ne.gotiate between families desiring an 
alliance, but it is now becoming the rule for parents to discuss these things openly with each othei 
The ciiinparison of horoscopes, which was at one time Jc rii^iieur, is also now more or less neglected. 
The ceremony, it fully observed, takes place in the home of the bride, and lasts tor two days. The 
.groom i' escoited there by his friends with a hired band, makes presents to the family, and i- 
iiistalleil in a rnom either in or near the hi>use. The jiareiits on bnth sides and their friends then 
gather in the receptinn-rnoms of the house and eat, drink and chew betel, while the capital of the 
youthful pair, tu which both tamilies contribute, is counted and discussed. tra\' bearing the 
paraphernalia foi betel-chewing is at this time presented by the groom, and a choir of monks chant 
appropriate formulas Later on, the bride and groom apjx-ar, tind kneeling together united b\ a 
holy cord, haw nee sprinkled upon them and holy water from a con('h-~hell poured over them b\ 
the guests I he\ are then separated, and the boy spend' the rest of the night serenading hi~ 
lady-low with the assistant e of his hired band. ( )n the tollowing niiirniiig a fea't i' giwn tii 
the officiating monks; spasmodic merriment continue' through the day, ami in the eceiiing the 
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biide i? formally conducted to the chamber of Hvmen. I he couple h\'e lor a time with the 
bride’s family, often until the tir-t child i> burn. 

Frequently the ceremony is cut short at the point where the .qro im prese it- the betelnutmray, 
the marriage being conMimmated immediately afterwards. In ca-e- where the girl i- ot much 
lower social status than the man, it is common to have no cereinoiu' at all, a> al-o when the 
parties elope together. 

Polygamy, not being directly forbidden by the Buddha, is con-idered permi— ible, and a man 
may contract connubial relation- with as manv women a- he can allord to keep : but the lii-t wife 
can always claim precedence, and usually remain- the aeknowleclged head owr all -iib-eipieiit wixe-. 
As a matron grow- old, -he otten deems it wi-e to supply her husband with le— er wi\e-. rhii- m. iking 
home -till attracti\'e to him, and at the -aine time enhancing her own import. iin-e . 1 - the he.nl ot 
a large liou-ehold, Di\'orce i- by mutual con-ent and entail- di\-i-ion oi piopeit\, eciept m the 
case of lesser wives, w’ho can be put away without compensation .it the will oi the Im-b.md .\11 
children inherit, but those ot the first wile receive the largest portion. .Amongst the pe.is.mtrv 
a man generally finds one wite as much as he can contend with, and pol\g.mi\ w uiii ommon 
in that class. 


Cl .STOM.S REI„\TI.\(. TO |i|,.Vni .\Mi IICKIM, 

The nature ot the Siamese taith robs death ot many ot its terrois Whim ,i m.m is d\ mg his 
thought- turn rather to -peculatK.ni as to hi- ne.\t birth than to tlie hoiiois ol impending dissolu- 
tion, and thus his last moments are comloited liy the kindly jiliilosophy whicli h.is done 'O mueh 
to make liis lite easv. Atter death, the body is washed, enshrouded in a cle.m white cloth, .md 
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with a coin placed in the mouth for the payment of toll at the gate of Paradise, is laid in a coffin 
This, covered with black cloth and ornamented with silver-paper trimmings, is placed upon a high 
bier, surrounded bj- candles and objects valued by the deceased, in the principal room of the house 
where it is watched by friends for one or two days and nights. At this time the relations of the 
deceased are “ at home,” and receive the condolences of acquaintances in return for light refresh- 
ments. IMonks are invited to the house during the watching, and in the evenings sacred recitation?, 
somewhat in the form of memorial services, are given. A band of musicians is introduced into the 
house as soon after the occurrence of the death as can be, and this plays at intervals through the 
first days, partly to cheer the mourners and partly to keep away evil spirits. Sometimes women are 
hired to lament the departed, which they do in the loudest possible tunes. The watching ended, 



THE SWING FESTIVAL 


The annual S%vin? f-estival is intended as a ihanLs^ivin" foi iKe past \eai’s harvest and an intercession toi piospeiitv in 
the future On the right is the temporar> pavilion where the Ph>a sits during the swinging with his toot placed on his knee 
HiS seat is a bamboo railing 

tlie body i? remowd to the temple, where it i' either cremated at once or depn?ited until jnepar.i- 
tions for the ob?equie^ can be completed. Sometime-i, however, e^peiuallv among?! the uppei 
classe?, the bod\ i- ke|)l in ?tate in the hoii?e tor a period which nia\ e.xtend to inanv month' 'ce 
illustration on page 257) On removal Irom the hoii'e the coffin m pa"ed through a hole in tlm 
wall, i' carried rouinl the hou'e 'Cveral time? before being taken to the temple, and, tinallv', ai 
cremation the bearei' march it lotiiid the pvre three time' beloie depo'iting it to be burned. In 

thi' wav the gho't ot tin- decea'cil i' coillU'ed as to the direction taken and i.innot tind it' wav' 

back to the hoU'e 

There m a regular creitiation 'eti'Oii in Bangkok, when nin< h luoiiev i' 'pent on the ob'e.juie,- 
(it ]>er?(jn? wins luive died (luring the past vear. At thi' time th(>'e wIk) lia\e ,l bii 1 \' T(> 'U 

invite their friend' to a ( reniatoritini. which m either at rir near a t(''ni]'le, and tlieie burn it with 










From " ^niiin."'\ 


The presiding official 


THE FIRST PLOUGHING 


4- ^TrtiSSf^ 



\_lhj li' .-1. H/'ihim 


here seen guiding a gilded plough drawn b> gaily-deched oxen thrice round a charmed field, 
upon which nee seed which has been blessed is afterwards strewn. 


elaborate ceremonv on a pt're, the magniticence of which varies with the opulence of the deceased. 
The rites continue for two davs to the accompaniment of music, dancing and fea-^ting. I'lie pyte 
is lighted bv the mo-^t exalted gue-.t preheat, and the tire i^ fed bv offerings of scented tapeiN contri- 
buted Iw the company f-’Ce ilhutrafion on page 2341. The gue-.ts receive memorial gift^, -money 
is scattered amongst the poor, and displays ot fireworks are given at night. It is a point of honour 
to ^pend a-, much inone\’ a^ po^-ible, and it often ha[)[)en> that the whole of a man's C'-tate u <ll--^l- 
pated b\' his heir-, in gndng him a --uitable ^end-oft. 

The cremations of kings and princes are events of the greate-.t importance, and jiartake of the 
nature of public feituab, la^tlng sometime-, a^ long a-- a month, during all whicli time thou'-and-' of 
people are fed daih' and entertained at the loyal e-\pen-e. Tile bodie-:. of ro\altie> aie not laid in 
coffin--, but .ire placed in '([uatting po--ition. upright m copper urns contained within a -liell of gold. 
Each '-tage ot a rowil cremation, the pmce-'^ioii with the body, the placing of it upon the pt i'e, the 
lighting of the tire, and tiiialK' the collection of the b.me-- and a-.he--, forin> a di-tmct ceicnioiiy, 
which may last a day I'ce illu- tration-- on pa.ge-, 234, 233. 23^ and 2301. The whole ('ourt, clad m 
mourning, the ladle-- all in white with --haved head', i-- ])re--ent at each function, f’he a'he- are 
prc'Ciwed 111 --mall golden urn-- within the palace and are [leriodicalK’ made the object' of 
rewerent ceremonie' Fragment' of the bone' of decea'cd king' are di'tiilmted anioiig't the 
members of the ro\-al family and the more fatanired of the nobilitta The a'lie- oi the common 
people are hkew i-e jne'Ciwed b\' their relation' m little urii'. one or more ot which can be 'ceii 
in most hoime'. 
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MISCKLI,AXE( )US CTSTOMS 

The King''- pt-iAon i- b\’ far the most -acred thing in Siam. The Court cti(|uette i- exceedingly 
stiict, and the ceremonies connected with the throne, -uch a- the comuation, are all of a religious 
nature, and are strnnglv imbued with Brahman influence-. The ancient traditional emblem- of 
Brahman ruler-, such as the trident, the quoit, the umbrella, etc., have from time iminemoi ial been 
claimed b\' the Kings of Siam as their appanage-. Among them is the white elephant, without 
which It used to be thought in Indo-(. hma that no king could be geiuime i-ee illu-tration on ji.ige 
244',. A white elephant 1- in reality nothing but an ordinary elephant with the colounng matter 
in its skill gone wrong — 111 fact, an albino. He is not white, hut u-iially a dirty giew and he 
may have red or white hair, white toe-nail-, and a yellow or pink iii- to hi- e\e. 

Twice a year the prince- and the iiulile or oflicial cla—e- throughout the country make oath ot 
allegiance to the King. Thi- ceremont’ 1- called " Ten .Wni!," or " 1 he Hohliiig ol the Watei," .ind 
i- of ancient origin, having been observed at the 1 om t ot the King- of Brahuian Iiuha o\ei two 
thousand tic-e hniidred years ago. In Bangkok tlie rite- are ob-erved 111 the pre-eiice ol the Iking in 
a temple adjoining the juilace, CA’itlun the jirecmct- are gatliered together the jinnce- ,ind the 
leading officers of State, while beyond, ujioii the wide kiuii- ol the oiitei j'alace enilo-me. ileiach- 
ments of cavalry, artillery and inanne-, battalion- ol intaiitiy, .ui<l the white elejili.mt- aie drawn 
up in the panojilv of glittering accoutrement- and cajiaii-on- To tin -ouml (4 diiim- and with a 
fanfareof the royal trumpet-, the Kingapj'ear- from the mnei pal. ice -e.ued upon .1 gihled thioiie 
carried shoulder-high. A thou-and bataiiiet- ila-li to the royal -.diite , gun- tliundei and the m.i— ed 
bands bray out the national anthem a- Hi- M.ije-tx' 1- borne along the trout of the troop- and into 
tile temjile precinct-. Arrited within, tlie King -e.us luni-elt and wall he- tlie ( unit .ind the 
officers of State walk in two by two, take trom a table a -in. ill cup ol water -peci.illy prep.u'ed tor 
the function by jiowerfnl Brahman charm-, touch it with their liji- and retire through an outer 
door. In the jirovinces the -ame ceremony i- enacted lielore tlie official rejne-ent.itue ot the King, 
and thu- the whole country bind- itself to the lo\,d ob-erv.iiice of the ro\ al command- 
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Politeness and respect demand that in speaking to ro_valty a special set ot words be used, a 
custom which seems to be due to the common feeling that the use of a foreign or unusual word to 
express a vulgar object makes that object appear less vulgar. In other words, as the royal ear- 
might be shocked at hearing a spade called a spade, it is necessarv to call it an agricultural imple- 
ment. This so-called palace language is so complete that not onlv are the dog, crow and other 
common or unclean animals expressed by special words, but the actions of royalty, such as eating, 
sleeping, walking, speaking, bathing, dying, are spoken of in words much more distinguished and 
polite than those used to describe similar actions of ordinary people. 

In the diversions of the Siamese a strong religious influence is manifest. Their holidat's are reall\- 
holy days, in so far that they are always devoted to the observances of religion in one form or another. 

Amongst secular pastimes their most popular athletic game is the keeping up of a light wicker 
ball by a circle of young men, who kick it with the instep or side of the bare foot. The ball ma\- 
not touch the ground, but may be received on the head or any other part of the bodv except the 
hands and arms, whence it is allowed to fall to meet the foot. 

Kite-flying is a pastime of the hot weather. The kites are star-shaped and tailless. Duels 



l’h"(n hr ^ f , 

IHE IXSIALLMION OF A BUDDHA. 


Under the canopy of the saiiy -decorated raft is an ancient imasre, uhich is being taken to a new temple The King and his 
Court are following in state barges, accompanied by the people in crafts of every description, while from the banks thunder 
salvos of artillery 

are held, in which the owner- -eek to entangle and lireak each other'- string. Cock-fighting i- 
pojuilar and i- conducted a- in other countries, Fi-h-tighting mean- watcliing the contoition- ot 
two angry little red fi-h in a ba-in of water — a tediou- bu-iiie— . but one which -eem- to attord 
plea-lire to manv. 

The catching of elejihaut- i- a royal -i)ort. Periodically the wild elephants which mam the 
plain- are rounded up and dru en toward- a .great kraal at .\vuthia, the ancient capital. Iiiimeii-e 
crowds a--eml)ie there to -i-e the herd driven into the kraal and to watch the taking ot voting animal- 
for dome-tication i-ee illii-tration on ]>.ige gTi,. Kxjiert- mounted on tame tu-kcr- go in amongst 
the herd and deftl\' pa— the noo-ed end of a longf mpe round the hind leg ot the -elected animal-. 
.\ noose hating’' been applied, the einl of the rope i- made fa-t to a po-t and the captue brought 
up standing, when his frantic -truggdes cau-e much dehg'-ht to the onlooker-. The pmce— i- lepeated 
until the reiiuired number hate been caiigdit, and the-e are afterward- bound to the tame tii-ker- 
and e-corted, tighting to the la-t, to the -table-. The herd i- then diiven out ot the kraal into 
the open.tvhere, -hepherded by the tame tuskers, the frightened brute- <ire (.halted and tea-ed bv 
the crowd. Thi- u-n<illy end- in the death of -oiiie foolhardv per-on, who, m shiiwingr (stt before 
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Photoh,,^ ■ [r.ijiit. 

THE FIRST PLOUGHING 


Nowadays a nobleman, usually the Minister of Aericulture. represents the Kin? at the Pek NSf or First Plouehmc. which is a 
ceremony to propitiate the spirits interested in agriculture and to receive from them a forecast of the coming harvest The 
official is here seen on his way to the charmed field. 

the multitude, gets too near the herd and caught and trampded on by an infuriated beast. With- 
out such an incident the sport is not considered complete. The King and his Court watch the pro- 
ceedings from a royal box on the top> of the walN of the kraal. At the end of the opDerations 
the herd is released, and the peopde return home. 

The gambling houses of Bangkok are thronged day and ni,ght. The game played is simjile. 
The banker sits on the floor at the ed.ge of a large circular mat divifled into four numbered segment^. 
The players sit round the edge of the mat anrl jilace their monev on such segment ot the circle as 
they fancy. An opierator pdaces on the mat a heap) of cowrie shells taken at hapdiazard, and begins 
to remo\e the shells from the heap* four at a time. When the last group) of tour has been remoxed 
there must remain either none. one. two or three shells The prlayer on the segment of the m.it 
which bears the number of the shells lelt, wins a sum equal to twice that staked The money on 
the other segnumts is swepit upi b\ croupners with long rakes. It is aKo piossihle to bet on the last 
remaining slielK being odd 01 e\ eii in number. Pawiishopis cluster round the gambling-hou'es and 
drixe a roaring trade. Kxerx' day men arnx’e trom the countiy who, in cotiseipuence of some 
dream or other piorteiit, are pirepiarcfl to break the bank and are heax’ilx’ backed b\' their rural 
friends, Ihe'e hemes neailx' always meet 'xxitt disaster when the bank sweepis up) the xhllage 
~ax'iiigs on hist x'ear's cropi~ 

Dancing m Siam m in accordance with the tradition' pieculiar to the art throughout tndo-( lima, 
that Is. it consists of piosttirmgs with bent knees and outstretched, xxreathing arms and 'low 
shufflings with the flat of the foot, while its more xiolent m.uiifestations are huge leap)', thmnpangs 
xxith the heel' and piosturing in sprreail-eagle attitudes. Dancing on the toe' and piiroiietting aie 
quite unknoxxn. The art i' intimately connected with the 'tage ; in fact, it i' the medium, almost 
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more than ^•peech, of interpretation ot 'taije plav'. There no human emotion which cannot be ex- 
pressed by It. Etficiency requires an extreme suppleness of bod\' ; but as nearlx all Siamese appear 
to be double-joiiited, this necessitv presents no difficulties either tor professionals (jr amateurs. 

The legitimate drama is a mass ot tradition and makes no attempt to represent the actions and 
thoughts of men as they are. The stock plays, which are aho the most popular, are classics trom 
Brahman mythologv. The costumes worn are the jewelled and sj)ant;led eccentricities ascribed 
by tradition to deities and to rova! jiersonages of old isee illustration on jiatie aq ji. All possibility 
of facial expression is barred to the principal performers b\' the thickness of a white jiaste ajijihed 
to the features as a cosmetic. An intense .trraeitv sits upon all excejit tlie clowns, w lio, with taces 
lUi iudtircl and simplx clothed as modern peasants, mteiwene in the most sU'-ieil I't heroic ]>assat;es 
with comic dialogue full ot tojucal allusions The serious male juiits are all taken Iw women, but 
there exists a jiarticular branch ot the ail in which male and female jcirts are all jilaweil be nu-n. 
The stage is usuallw owal 111 sliajie.aiid the audience 'it all round it. exi'ejit at one end, where there 
are two entrances. Small comjiantes ot strollers, ot which there are many, aie aecu'tomed to ilo 
ivithout anv " behind," changing their clothes, when nece"ary, in the jire'i-iice ot the tindieiice. 
Shadow plat's and marionette shows, in wliieli the dialogue i' the most imjiortam pait, ate abo 
institutions of the country, (df late wear' theatie' on the European model liawe been i'on~tnicted in 
Bangkok, where plat's adapted from Enrojieun sources are produced 

KLI n .H'T's .\Mi sriTKsTl'i lot's ,(siot|s 

If the Siamese desires luture haj'jnne's he must make inei'it in tlii' life, tuul ilw most ajiprot'ed 
way to do this, short of retiring to a monastery, i' to make gift' to the monk', which may take 





-\ f-L\ER\L [•ROCts.SlON 

The gilded car containini; tlif bod> ot tlic !atr King and .uii.mndrd bv tK.- 
shown On the %va> to the ci e rna 1 01 1 u ni f’eople ot all i la-sse- toi m.»n\ hi>Ji-> hied p i>t 
combustibles and tapers =»s a last odeimt; to then kinu 


■/.' / 


umbitiin. ran and ofHei regalia is heje 
the ft i e ini') \N i >. h : h e % threw scented 
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anv form, from a magnificent nionasterv all complete to a little boiled rice. Da\’'. and 'ea'on> are 
set apart for the exercise of particular forms of this well-doing, and the people combine much pleasure 
with the duties thev accomplish at such times. 

Four davs in each month are holv davs, when people go in their best cfirthes to the temple 

with small offerings, and the beginning and end of the Buddhist Lent are occasions of similar 

observances. In April the birth 

of the Buddha, and his death, 

which occurred on his eightieth 

birthday, are celebrated bv three 

days' services at the temples, 

with fireworks, illuminations and 

theatricals at night. In (.ictober 

all the world is busy presenting 

clothing to the monks, this being 

the Tot Krathin, or '' Laving 

down of the Holv Cloth." the 

chief Buddhist festival of the 

year. This holiday lasts about 

a month, at the end of which 

time an enormous amount of 

money has been spent on yellow 

cloth, each monk ha', received far 

more of it than he can possibly 

Use, and the whole nation, from 

the King downwards, ha' made 

a lot of merit and had a good 

time. The royal processions to 

the temples liv land and water 

at this season present gorgeous 

spectacles fi.ir the delectation ot 

holiday-makers. 

In Februarv falls the Prabaht 

festival, when the people ,go 

on pilgrimage to the liilL sonie 

distance from Bangkok, theie to 

worshi]) at a temple built over 

what Is sxipposed to bi- a toot- 

piint of the Buddha, 'Iliougli 

, this is over four feet long, and 
[A 

\ CREVivTiON CEREMO.NV resembles a bath rather than a 

Th.s .llustrat.on th. sac, ad flames from ihe temple be.na e duced .0 COIlsidere.! .Ill 

light the fire concealed behind the setcens. at the tiemation ol a Siamese noble. I he ^ 

ashes are preserved and penodicalls made the objects oi ceremonial reverence ohlL'Ct of IlUlcll '^linrtlt\' dlld <'l 

peculiar efficiencv in assisting [iraver. When the moon is near the full, exclusion trains take the 
pilgrims to the shrine. Through the following few days they throng the steps leailing up to the holv 
spot, bringing offerings of tov's, pictures, clock' and other tpiaint objects botight in B.ingkok, and 
sticking gold-leal to everv available space on the walls <,1 the teinjiie. The nights are given up to 
scriptural readings, merrv-inaking anil flirting in the light of the moon. In March a ceremony 
is observed which has its counterpart in the ancient nish-bearing festivals of some old clmrches in 
England, ('lean sand used to be sjiread in the precincts of the temples, 'I'lie jieojile broncht it 




THE FL'NERM P'1 RE Of KING 

The cremations of Kincrs and Princes aie e\ent? or sieat impoilancc 
time the people are fed and entertained daiK at the loval expense 
The ladies are dressed all in wfiite and have their heads shaved 


CHLT. M.ONKORN 

lasting sometimes as 
whole Court, clad in n 






There are regular crematioa seasons in Bangkok, when much money is spent on the obsequies of persons ^\ho have died 
during the past year At this time those vNho have a body to dispose of invite their friends to a crematorium and there burn 


it with elaborate ceremon> on a pyre, the magnificence of \Nhich varies with the opulence of the deceased 


and thereby made merit. Sand is no longer u>ed, but the people still acquire merit by bringing 
it, and now fashion it into small pagoda-shaped heaps, which they decorate with flag>. 

Other festival of religious nature kept by the Siamese are either Brahmanical or ha\'e to do 
with plain spirit-worship. In April occurs the Songkran, called after the Brahman god who comes 
to earth to inaugurate the new year (old calendar). A few days before the new year is due, the 
presence of this god on earth is announced bv the Brahman priests attached to the Court. Iliere- 
upon the whole populace set^ to work to pour libations on the earth, and, from that earth, turns to 
those held in reverence and waters them aho. In the jialace the ceremony is obseiwed with 
solemnity, the earth and the King being gravely sprinkled with holy water by the Brahman priests, 
but elsewhere the ceremony assumes the form of a game ot water-throwing, in which the young 
women take the lead and disport themselves until they and all who come near them are all quite 
wet through. Announcement of the re-ascent of the god to hea\'en puts an end to the frolic. A 
great propitiation of the Spirit of the River is held in October and is called Ltn Kraton'^, or " 1 he 
floating of the Baskets,” because baskets containing oHerings are then set adrift on the river. At 
Bangkok the rites are observed at ni.ght, and each basket being illuminated, the whole n\ er is soon 
a mass of twinkling lights, the effect <jf which is enhanced by a display of fireworks. 

The annual Swing festival is of very ancient origin and is intended as a thank'gndng tor the 
past year’s harvest, and an intercession tor prosperity to come isee illustration on page 2431. 1 his 

is apparently another celestial visitation, a nobleman disguised as the god Iiulra controlling the 
celebrations and marching in procession from a distant temple to the square where the great 'wmg 
stands. The swing is about one hundred feet high and the ” seat ” is a platform suspended fifteen 
feet above ground. A tall bamboo is stuck m the ground near the swing and upon it is fastened a 
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small bag ot coins su placed as to be within reach of the occupants of the swing when the latter is 
in full motion. On the arrival of the god at the swing a huge crowd presses in and confines him and 
his satellites to the middle of the square. Four persons whose costume indicates connection with 
rain-gods are hoisted to the swing and begin to move it by pulling on slack ropes which hang fiom 
the top. When sufticieiit impetus has been gained one ot them reaches out and grabs at the bag 
of coins with his teeth (see illustration on page 247). If he gets it tlie people roar witli deliglit. If 
he fails they groan. The affair seems to be the settlement of a wager made between Indra and the 
rain-gods, which latter win when the coins are secured, but the original meaning ot tlie iite> appeal-- 
to be more or less lost. 

The " Rek Xa." or " First Plougliiiig." is a ceremon\- ordained to propitiate tlie spirits interested 
in agriculture and to recen’e from them a forecast of the coming haice-'t It al-o inau^uiates tin 


ploughing season by an ofiicial 
turning of the first sod. At 
one time the King performed 
file ceremonv himself, but it 
is now customary for a liigli 
official, usually tlie Minister 
of Agriculture, to repre-ent 
liim (see illustration on paye 
2521. Tliis official guides a 
gilded plongli, drawn b\’ gaily- 
caparisoned o.\en, thrice round 
a cliarmed field on wliich rice- 
seed, wliicli lias been blessed, 
is thereafter strewn and im- 
mediately gatliered up by the 
people, wild lielieve tliat it 
mi.\ed with their seed these 
grains bring good crops (see 
illustration on page itS). 
Food grains of \-annns -.orts 
are tlien jilaced l)et<ne two 
linllocks and it is bellex'ed 
that crops of tliat jiroduct of 
whicli tliev eat the most will 
be poor in tlie coming year 
and therefore not worth culti- 
vating. The ceremony ends 
with a pronouncement con- 
cerning the jiro'-pects ol the 
opening agricultural season. A 
good deal depends on the way 
the '■ First Flonghing " is 
accomplished, and ec'en the 
officiating Personage usually 
has enough superstition linger- 
ing about him to feel disgu-ted 
if liis ministration- are inter- 
preted as portent-- of evil. 



FUNERVL CERE\IO^^ 


\„e. death the bod> ts -ashed, enshtouded m a clean -h,l 


.loth 

d I cl d i 


ncl. with 
, laid in 


a tn the .t^uth I., me - ^ 

" candles and objects calned be the deceased. 

“""t room o, the house, -he.e t. ts -atched b> fr.ends lor one or l-o dal 
,7e"'od ho-ecer, .s somet.mes ec.ended to last mane months 
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The Siamese believe the entire universe to be overrun by spirits of various sorts, from the mighty 
kings of the heavens and hells, Brahman gods these, masquerading in Siamese cosmography, to 
little elves who live under the eaves, goblins who tickle the children’s toes at night, and others of 
similar humble condition and ambition. Each river, mountain, lake and cliff has its spirit ; the 
rocks, streams and trees are dryad-haunted, while the abodes of men, their fields, gardens, cattle- 
pens and other belongings are simply infested with sprites. On the verandah or in the yard of every 
house a tiny doll's house is set up in which a spook resides, who, in return for suitable propitiations, 
protects the household from the mischief of other spirits, but who, if neglected or slighted, may 
visit it with various ills himself. 

All spirits are inherently malevolent, but most have a weakness for something or other and can 













THE CROWN PRINCE DURING HIS TERM IN THE MONKHOOD 

The candidate for the monkhood is. on admission, stripped of his gorgeous robes and dressed m the >elio\\ garments of a 
monk, a begging'bo>\ 1 is slung on his shoulder and a fan placed in his hand. Thus habited, he makes a profession and takes the 
ten vows. This illustration sho^\s the present King, when Crown Prince, giving an address during his term in the monkhood 

be placated bv offerings which please their tastes. Some, however, are difficult to propitiate or are 
easily offended, and it is to the anger of these that nearly all the misfortunes to which man is liable 
are attributed. Floods, storms, earthquakes, all sorts of accidents and all diseases, are implicitly 
believed to be caused by some spirit. Cities and palace? are guarded again?t these by valiant ghost- 
manufactured in the good old days by the simple process of cutting the throats of a few healthy 
individuals and burving their bodies in likely spots under walls, in doorways and elsewhere, whence, 
kept in good condition by the frequent offerings of the pious, said ghosts emerge to do battle with 
marauding spirits. The private person, however, can ill afford a guardian of such calibre, and 
for him soothsayers, witch-doctors and similar practitioners exist. The whole theory of Siamese 
medical science is based upon the casting out of devils, such herbal medicines as are used by the 
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Photo I'vl l^Antomo. 

A MO\K PREACHING. 


Dunn? the dr> season a monk pursues the life ol a mendicant. carr>in&’ little 
%vith him but the large while umbrella which serves as a parasol by day and a tent 
b> night. But when in residence services are held twice a day in the temples 
attached to the monasteries. 


faciiltx' (and art- liotli 

manv and pnndi l>eini;‘biippi)^ed 
til ha\'e ettect on arcfmnt ot a 
ni\'>terioiis jiower o\'eiM\ itclie-', 
pobliiib, etc., rather than liy 
medicinal ^•irtue'. i^lo^t pliy-i- 
cians, however, relv niiich 
on spelh as on driiys to cure 
their patients. i\Iusic, danciny. 
frequent bathiny are coiniiion 
prescriptions for mo^t di?ease>, 
while the practitioner often 
attempts to reniore the e\al 
by blowiny, spittiny, wa\iny 
green tree-branches, or \\hi^- 
tling. The sale of charms is 
a source of income to the 
apothecary, though his trade 
is a good deal interfered with 
by the actirdty of Budtlhist 
monks as devil-dodgers, an 
occujiation forbidden to them. 
Though the Buddha taught 
that the power ot spirits i" 
mere illusion, the Siarnc'^e i-- 
not likely ever to desist from hi-' 
superstitions concerning them, 
but, keeping his Btuldhisin for 
fine weather, will alway- solace 
himself with incantations and 
propitiations when cau.ght m 
the storms of life. 

We ha\e seen how greatlc 
religion colours the file of the 
people, and there i', m tact, 
so much of it that the result 


could not well be otherwise. It exists in all sorts of forms, from the most priiniti\-e hilhiian s 
vague imaginings induced bv the sound of thunder or the jiresence of disease, to the high meta- 
physical abstraction of the advanced Buddhist philosopher. The mass ot the people, ho\\e\er, 
orcupy a position midwav between those extremes, practising a faith in which spinl-w oishi ji aiul 
Buddhism meet and qualifv each other. The Buddhist r'eiieer is the most conspicuous jiart ut the 
blend, but probabU' exercises less real influence tlian does the more tincient worship ot sjjint-.. 

The Buddhist monk is siinplv an individual who has retired from the wmid to aeoid sm and 
to acquire merit. He has no mission to minister to mankind, and does so oal\- to acipme merit 
for himself. The sinful laitvwho har'e not strength to renounce the world mav, liowewr, acquiie 
merit b\- supporting him and mav tlnis hope to reach his level m a tutiue lile. At tii'l the iiuink 
was a mendicant, dres'ed in lags, who lived b\ alni' ami had no settled pkice of tdiode. Now he lues 
in a comfortable nionasterv, has clothes of good materitd and often scorns to eat the scrap' and 
coarse fond for which his oath compels him to go out and beg eveiw tlaw The munasteiies, howev ei. 
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are under bVstematic c(jntrul and lia\'e strict rule? nf life which permit nn idlene'-^ tn tlie inmate-’ 
There are degrees of learning^ which can only be obtained by ccmtinried -^tndy and which lead to 
the higher positions in the ( htirch. The nionk-^ seek to keej) their mind> from worlilly thme" by 
meditation, and c arious abstruse subjects are laid down by rule tor their con>ideratiun during the 
jolitary hours they pas^ in their celh. In the dry weather, howcwer, the monastic life i-. ^U'-pended, 
and in place of meditation, the monk^ adopt the ancient mendicant hte anil wander trom place to 
place, often coyering great di-'tances before the return ot the rains --ends them back to theii 
mona^tenes, They carry little with them except a lart;e white umbrella, which >erye' a-, a paiaMil 
by day and a tent by night, and depend entirely on the alln^ of the piiou-, for all eKe. Xiimber.-’ ol 
them can be seen at any time during the hot ^ea^on tramping acro'-- the dry plain-- in --ingle tile, 
and the railway lines are tayourite routes where there are no road--, 1 wire a day, when in re--idence. 
the monks hold short seryices in the temple^ attacheil to the inona-terie', and on hole dac-- the head 
monk or abbot preaches from a seat at the toot ot the image ot the Buddha theie. (See ilhi--tiaiion 
on the oppobite page.) 

If a Siamese becomes rich he btiihls a mona'tery. a temple or a ]>agoda, and tliu-- place-- a 
big item of merit to his credit, and eyen though such Iniilding he entiielc supeitluou- the 
merit is assured. The repair ot such a huildin.g eivcteil liy some othei peismi doe- imt appeal 
to the merit-maker, who tears that in s])ending liis inonev on iinotliei man-- woik he ma\ be 
only adding to that other's stock of merit. 
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1 he boring ot the eais is the hist 
inteiest in a cro%\d ot friends and i 
hand for tlie operation, waiting tui 
the girl's horoscope 


meat tvtnt in hei ii.e that 
elations. and a bana pla%- 
the auspicious w 


tne Burmese woman 
to dio\%n her cues 
hich Is announced b\ 


rcniembeis l^he is the centii! puint.o! 
\ professional ear-borer sit- leaiv at 
the astrologer alter an inspection o- 
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BURMA. Bn SIR GEORGE SCOTT. K.r.LB. 

CUSTOMS RELATIXG TO BIRTH 

The coming into the world of a Burmese intant is a verv haras'ing and di-^tre-^^inL; allair inr the 
mother, and the formalities which old national custom insists on are 'O burden--oine that it w 
not astonishing that Burmese 
families are seldom large. 

When travail begins it is 
imperative that the woman, 
or her mother, or a woman 
friend, should make an offering 

to a sort of goddess, Lucina, a ' " ^ 

called the Lady of the West. 

The Western Palace in royal ^ ^ ^ " 

abodes was always thewomen’s ^ 

quarter, which, no doubt, 

accounts for the title. The . 

offering consists of a measure ^ 

of rice, a four-anna bit (about i 

twopence-halfpenn}’) and a few ^ ^ 

heads of garlic. The^e must T . . is 

be accompanied by the words : 

" Open wide the gates of life, so 

that the new being may come ^ ^ 

in. Pain and siirrow pass away, 


A -‘V-^ 






the operation, but if 




/ 




these are not available, or it w ^ 

the laniily iM too poi ir, a billet T • ^ 

the perquisite of the midwife. )•',■:■■■«. '" "" 

The knife used is brought for c \r \t the festival l-vgevm.s 

tUa • , 1 r, F,,.„T,pan inllucncc has made .OpII l>'it al thp rurm-'^- -..lOo-.-i lP~ti\Tl-.Tt t'l- 

thls special purpose, and after- ,j,e >ea. and a, .hn .nd n, L.n, In-..„d .n ..... „i.i - , ......d A 

wards thrown into the ashes men and loaded <Mth piesems lo. the inonl..-. ihn ..It.ii hat. t.-pM.s su-.-e-t 

of the tire ‘ -’s 

From this moment the troubles of the mother begin. She lia-. immediatelv to t abmit 
the goodwill of the Lady of the West. She takes ?onie uncooked nee in the palm ..f law h.ind .md 
bows to the west and says : " Don't scare me : tlon't fluster me ; don't do me any liarm . .l-n't 
take my breath awav." The rice is then sprinkled over a low wo.tdeii cutty-pi. .ol, u inch m veiv 
much used bv her for the next week. All ventilation ot the ruoni is stopped. A ocumg nre is 
kept up, no matter what time of the vear it may be. The young niothei i- 'me.iie.l a.l o\t-i with 


C \R \T THE FESllVXL l' \GE\\I> 

Eu.opean mriucncc has made .Onlf leit al tlm Turn. nnt. 

bec.nnms of the >ea. and at the end nl L.nt ... . 

men and loaded tMth piesents loi the inonl.s. the. ..It.,, h.... i.a 

the Lord Maro.’s shore laihei than Buddhist m.lhol..--. 


Oj 
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turmeric three times a day. She has a hot bath daily and is shampooed after it and swathed up in a 
cloth eight or nine feet long. Fi\-e turbans are wound round her head, with the idea that this will 
prevent her from getting headaches, and she has to drink saffron and salt dissolved in hot water. The 
saffron and salt are made up into balls about the size of a cobnut, and there are three of them ■ 
one for the Lord (the Buddha) ; one for the Law ; and one for the AssembU' (the Holy Order of 
Monks). All this, however, is preliminary to the main ceremony, which consists in roasting 
before a blazing hre, the “ well of hre." Special kinds of wood are used to make up the tire, but 
these are details that do not interest the woman so much as the fact that bricks are introducetl 
to ensure a steady heat. The fire remains there permanently, but once a day she is seated in front 



of it on the \\o(iden -tool and tornially toasteiL She begins by sitting with her face to the tire, and 
clothes and blankets are piled on her back anti side-.. Then she turn^ her right side, and the 
coverings are slewed round to correspond, and similarly when her back and left side are e-xposed 
to the '■ hre-bath.” The saftron-anrl-salt decoction is usualh’ drunk at this time, and possible 
supplies a welcome dit'crsion, but the inhaling of the smoke of a Itranch of burning black aniseed 
can hardly be said to be a mitigation of the process. This goes on for seven days, and then 
the wretched mother has an elementary sort of Turkish bath. Shu is steamed for an hour over 
a pot of boiling water into which tamarind and other leaves and grasses have been placed, and 
closed in with mats and blankets to ensure that the steaming shall be thorough. After this she 
has a cold bath, which is supposed to prevent swelling of the feet, but must in other respects be 
extremely welcome, and then she has to take some steps on the earth. The number of steps 
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Ph'i(o fill'} 

i\ni\iioN c^:RE^lo^^ 

II was under the Ban>an, or Nyaung-tin, that the Buddha Gautama attained supreme sMsdom 1 he leaves and tnias ot this 

tree are therefore sacred and are frequentli ottered at paaodas in special vases hio sailed aie thev that their meie presence in 

a bo^\l puriBes those \\Ho put theii hands in il 

munt be not le?s than ^eVL'n, and tlii' niinnnnm st'e-ni' t<i -near-st a aiudama ailini-sion that the 
birth formalities are rather tryinr;. 

It is only after the-^e seven tlay> that die allow. d to have anything n. .lo with hei babx , but 
trom the seventh day on there t- a birth, or eradle. eeivm.tnv, to record the tact. Atttn tin- ciadle 
ceremony is over, the young nnither 'hikoe', oi doC' obei-ance to the inidwite, yac' hei tom anna' 
-redemption monev,"' and take' over the inlant. Th. nmr -inn.i' " u-deinption immev - i' a 

separate pavment alto.eether from the n-e' paid n. the innlwile, >he mac cel anv 'Uni that the 

familv can uflord, but the redemption moiiev mu'l be l-.ur aniui' - neither nmiv nor K-" like a 
dog-tax or a licence Mr annoind bearing', 'ir '.ait.-r te.-', or anv arburarc 'uni' ot th.it kind. 

For the cradle ceiemonv a \aiiel\ .>1 thinu' are wante.l chiet ann.iu; them, ..1 coui'C. the . ladle 
and it' attachment', and in a.lditi..n 'ome banana'. .oi:..aniU'. cake-' tiled in .nl ami a lew p..,!' 
ot the 'oap acacia, with the 'eed- in them. Little cloih packet, ate then ].lac,..l ,a the lour 
ernersof the cra.lle, each ..1 them with '..me hu'ke.l .iml mihu'ked n.-.-, '..im- piec.-' ..t im.mm, 
and a varietv ..f leave'- c. .c .aunt . i.ii.ul, ura". ami 'O t..ith Iheie aie v.um.U' cr.i".-' and I.mc' 
a"iuned t.. the ditterent davs ..t the week. It m be-t t.. have 'ampl.-' ot tlmm all m tin- .■|..rU p.mk.U ; 
btu if thev cannot be m-t, everv ell..u dmuM b,- mad.- t.. net the p,,.-t.. ul.ir l-mt th.U helo,,,, the 
dcay of the week ..u which the chil.l wa- b..rn. A . ..v.-inu; m then 'pic_i.l in tlw . la.ll.'^ ,md it tim 
child i' cl b.iv. a c.inplete ..utht ..t a man ' .lu" m Iml ..n u w.imt-. 1. ah ,a.m,-t, turb.in .i M.t, 
or daueer, the familv u.-M and 'iKer leweb, a imii..r a .'..mb a rui.v mm it it m to be m.t, and ear- 
cvhndm' 'et with anv ..thei pre.,...n' 't..ne' tbit ate .ic.ulal.l, ..r .an i.e b.nmw.d. limn 
which i' the ihii.ne'e la.lv ' 'nb'tuute n.r ta.>-p. .w .1,-r m m..un.l .ud 'pimkl.d oma tlm w-lmie 
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The infant is then symbolically fed with rice and curry — a grain of rice and a small spoonful 
of water, which is called Blessed Food. This is done three times, and it is the midwife, not the 
mother, who performs the ceremony. Seven threads of white cotton twisted together are tied round 
the baby’s wrist, ankle and neck, after the child’s head has been shaved by the midwife with a lather 
made of the soap-acacia seeds. Any hair there may be is put in a white cloth and dropped into 
a jar of hot water standing bt’, which is afterwards thrown away. By this time the average baby is 
in a verv fretful, not to say noisy, state, and it is deposited in the cradle, while the spirit of the 
household is attended to and informed that a new slave to him has come into the house. 


A 



Vhjto hi,] [«- 

IMTI Al ION CEREMON'i . 

The twisting of seven cotton threads round the wrist is no doubt a remembrance of the Brahmanical cord. Such cords arc 
worn on various occasions, and are always tied round the child's wrist at the cradle ceremony. Moreover, they arc sometimes 
put on when he is going into the monastery. They arc very common with all ages and sexes when there is a cholera epidemic 

In everv Burmese house a cocoanut i- hung in a bamboo basket in the front verandah. Ihis 
is the abode or svmbol of the guardian juil. or spirit of the house, and it has to be changed at the 
beginning of the Burmese vear and at the beginning and end of the Buddhist Tent, great care being 
taken that thi^ is not done on a Wedner-day or on the fourth, sixth or ninth of the waxing moon. 
It is, moreover, always chan.ged on the birth of a child in the house. 

Offerings are now made to the guardian spirit, or the cocoanut which represent-^ the nat. Tlii-. i^ 
lifted down for the purpose, and bananas, areca-nuts, flower.s and pickled tea are offered on behalf 
of the mother, and afterwards, a long cake, a flat cake, syrup, an egg, and cooked nee on behalf 
of the babv. Then the child, if he is a boy, is dressed in two pieces of yellow cloth, which represent 
entrv into the Noble Order of the Yellow Kobe, as a precaution in case the infant should die before 
the age when he can be initiated into the monkish order. The cradle is rocked seven times by the 
eldest man present, who savs : May this child live to the a.ge of one hundred and twenty : inav 
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Photo [A\ hnint Broicn. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MONKHOOD 

These three boys are maUing their farewell tour of the town prior to renouncing the vanities or the world and putting on 
the bellow Robe. The middle youth is wearing the Salwe, an order of the days of native rule Ail well-to-do Burmese paients 
now have their boys photographed before and after entering the monastery. 

he be wise; may he be rich; may he be beautiful; may he liave every estimable quality." 
At the festival for naming the child all relatives and elders of the village are in\-ited, and as many 
neighbours as can be feasted and got into the house. There the\- sit in a circle in their best 
clothes and talk about local matters for a reasonable period. Then suddeiilv one of the elder' 
suggests a name, as if it had ]ust occurred to him in connection with his neiglibouis’ \iews about 
the crop prospect'. As a matter of fact, it has been cho'cn bv the parents alter a fortnight ' 
deliberation, but it is not considered g(wd manners tor them to announce it, so the\' choose 
someone to put it forward. 

But though the parents have thus a right to name their own child, thev are tieil down within 
certain limits. It is not customary for children to be called after their lather, and it is not at all 
necessary that any part of their name should suggest either parent. riiere are no tamih' name' at 
all. The names are, in tact, decided bv the dav ot tlie week on which the child i' lioni. 1 he 
alphabet is divided into groups ; k and the connected letters ; p and its cognates , all the dental', 
and the collection of the vowels, and these are assigned to separate da\ s ot the week. For the 
purjioses of the horoscojte there are supposed to be eight planetaiw bodies ; the eightli i' Riiliii. the 
dark or malignant planet, which causes eclipses, and it presides <i\-er Wednc'dav trom noon to 
midnight and has the letter y to itself. There are thus certain limitations [>ut oil the paieiits, but 
within these limits the child may be called anything the\- please. A child born on Sunday hu' 
all the vowels ojien to it. Thus, premising that .lAo/ug is the Burmese equivalent of Mr. and .1/a 
ot Miss or Mrs., a Sunday's child mi.ght be called .l/uH«g () (.Mr. Pot) ; .1/a .// (Mi" Needle , 

Millin'^ Eit<^ Sdiiirj; (Mr. Keep-the-Hou'Ci, or .1/a E (Miss ( hilKu. F'liday has th and //, as .l/a'.o;g 
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Thaic (.Mr. Noisyi, or Ma Ho (-Mi-,s Yonder). Consequently, if you know n person - name you also 
know the day he was born on, and technically a Burman has a birthday every week, and plent\ 
of countiw folk forget, or never knew, the month and year they were born in. Thus a Maiing Lank 
(Mr. Maggot) is marked out as a Wednesday's child, and Ma Ba I'n (Miss Like-her-Fatheri was no 
less certainly born on a Thursday. This is useful to know. Thus Maun- Gauk (Mr. Crooked), born 
on a l\Ionday, should on no account marry Ma Thel (Miss Life), born on a Friday. 

It is quite open to anvone to change the name when years of discretion are reacheil, and all 
that has to be done is to'send round a packet of pickled tea, with the intimation that for the 
future one's name is to be So-and-So. 

The sight of a tiny maiden clad in the atmosphere and smoking a cheroot never faiL to iinpie-'. 
Itself on the memorv of the European who ^ees it for the tirst time. The parents share then 
smokes with the pledges of their love, and prefer to see them smoke " all unabashed, unhaber- 
dashed, unheeding," because the green cheroot has an ash which i:> not so much an a^h as a cmdei 
and burns clothes with quite unerring certainty. When Burmese children are dressed, they are 
exact miniatures of their 
elders, with silk waist- 
cloths and linen or tweed 
coats and silk turbans, a 
neckcloth for the girls, all 
of the most delicate tints 


and te.xture, and it is not 
desirable to have holes 
burnt in these. Iiloreover, 
a few burns are an object- 
lesson in life. They teach 
the naked infants self- 
restraint, force them to 
use their faculties and 
quicken their intellects. 

This free, undraped 
life goes on until the age 
of seven or eight. Then 
the bor-s, at anv rate, are 
put into clothes and sent 
to school. This is, for all 
except the Europeanized 
Burman, alwavs the mo- 
nastic school. Buddhist 
monks are not minister^ 
of religion as we under- 
stand the term. They do 
not teach the people the 
way of salvation, e.xcept 
by the example of their 
own life, but they do 
teach the voung, and the 
Burmese, as a whole, are 
the most literate race 
in Asia. The monastery 
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school, with its extremely noisv classes, is a preparation for the greatest e\ent in a Ifunnan'- 
life, the putting on of the yellow robe of the monk. Until he has done thi> im Kumian i-- looked 
upon as a man ; he is no better than an animal. He is, in fact, not good a^ an animal, 
for as a human being he may pile up demerit and have a verv unfa\ ourable t^an^inco^poration in 
his next existence, whereas it is only as a man that he can acquire KiitJio, merit, and m) ([ualif\' 
for an ascent in the scale of existence. 

To become an acolyte, or Shin, the Burman must be at least twelve years old. If he i' 
twenty before he puts on the yellow robe, he at once becomes a probationer, or Upazin 
The vast majority enter as boys, because there is the danger of dying before thev have 
attained to the status of a man. The boy is decked out in all the tinerv that the household 
possesses, and loaded with the family and whatever other jewellery can be borrowed. Then he 



Photoby'] " II h'nnif Hr"icii 

TAUNGN'lO 

Dikyamba. brother of the King of Prome. loved Saw 'i’u. sister of the Shan King of Taungnyo He went and lived for some 
time at her father’s palace, and after a child was born asked permission to take his wife to Piome. This was granted, but the 
King of Prome killed his brother and sent the Princess back to her father. She died of grief on the wa>. In the photogiaph 
the Princess is petitioning the King while her husband minds the baby, quite a characteristic Burmese situation. 

is put upon a pony or in a carria.ge, and, with a golden umbrella held over his head, is led in pro- 
cession through the town or village, calling at the houses of all friends and officials, who are expected 
to give moral advice and, more j^articularly, to contribute to the expense of the ceremony. All the 
relatives, dressed in their finest clothes, accompany him, along with a band, which strike'^ u[) the 
merriest tunes. The procession ends at the monastery, and there the youth doth his fmerv ami 
puts on a white cotton cloth instead. Then his long hair is cut off and handed to his mother or lii-- 
sisters, who are likely enough, later, to weave it into their own tresses. He bends his heail irver a 
white cotton cloth, held by four of the more elderly men of the tamiU'. His head is shar ed clean, 
and then smeared with saffron and washed with a decoction of soap-acacia seeds. 'Flien he 
kneels before the monks, repeats the formula asking permission to be admitted as a probationer, 
and then he is formally robed m the garments provided bv the parents. 

When he comes out he is a man, and he usually proceeds to pr<j\'e it by getting himself tattooed. 
This consists in covering the whole of the body from the waist to the knee with figure^ of tigers 
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BUDDHIST MONKS 

The village youth all learn their alphabet and the elements of religion in the monaster> schools from the monks All shout 
out their lessons together at the top of their voices. More advanced pupils are occasionally taken separately with texts intoned 
to them by the monks The texts are written upon leaves of bark. 

and ogres and lions and monkeys, each surrounded bv a border of cabalistic characters. These 
skin-tight breeches cover much the same ^pace as a [lair of running shorts, and anv male who is 
not furnished with them, at any rate at the waist and the knees where thev can be seen, is looked 
upon as a softy, and is not likely to tuck up his waist-cloth in public, especially if there are any 
girls about. Tattooing in red is quite a different thing. It is done with vermilion, and the object 
is to secure success in love, invulnerabilitv, or immunitv from various ills. Girls are not tattooed 
unless lovers are slow in coming. 

Girls are implicitly on a level with animals and foreigners. They cannot enter a monastery oi‘ 
a convent. There is no Buddhist baptism for them. The best that thev can liope for. and the 
thing that most of them ferventlv prav tor, before a pagoda or a shrine, with a flower held between 
their hands in the attitude of supplication, is that in their ne.xt e.xistence they inav he horn as male'. 
But about the time that their brothers are putting on the \-ellow rube or getting thenisehe' 
tattooed, they have their ears bored. Some of them have it done as earh' as six or seven : but 
the usual time is the " coming-out " a.ge. when thev are about tweh'e or thirteen. Xo girl can 
wear jewellery until slie has had her ears bored, and it is rather forward of her even to put on pLun 
gold ornaments. She certainly cannot cultivate the lappets of hair m er her ears, which mean 
that she is not married, but is (juite readv to make experiments. So all .girls look forward to the 
ear-boring with a mixture of pleasure and alarm. There is a great part\- in the house, and a 
band to drown her squeals. The profes'ional ear-borer is tliere with the silver or gold bonne 
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needles, which he liohls up in a wav which is di:,tinctly callous. This would not matter -o much 

if he got to work promptly, but he does not. and he cannot until the astrologer, who lum studied 

the girl's horoscope, intimates that the exact auspicious moment has cmne. riieii he puts a cork 

below the ear and drives in tlie needle. The little maid is woiked up to an hysterical condition. 

and has to be held down bv force Ion, g before the noise of the V,and increases to dealeiiin.g imint 

and convinces her more than the si.gn of the astrologer that the moment has come. The tno 

formidable needles are left in the ears and are moved once or twice a day imtil the skin 

heals up. Then the\- are replaced by stalks of grass, and to the original number a fre'h 

one is added every dav, until there is a hole in the lobe of the ear big enough to pass a 

fin.ger through. Burmese ear ornaments are not so much ear-rin.gs as earo-\lindeis, 1 h,-\- 

are from half to three-quarters ol an inch m diameter and an inch or aii inch and 

• ' - - - ■ p|,n 


a quarter long. Ordinarily amber plugs are worn because thev .ue 


ear-tubes of coloured glass can Ire bought in the ba/aai 

and It is quite comnu^n to see ti.ght 

rolls of paper used. On ceremonial 

occasions the rich wear gold cylinders 

jewelled at the ends, (nrls out in the 

fields, or on their way to the ba/.aai, 

often cavrv spare cheroots in their 

ears, iflen also have tiieir ears bored. .. 

but the practice is confined to the 

The diamond-studded ear-cylindei s 

of Shan chiefs usually form part of 

the State regalia and pass from the <■ 

chief to his successor. 


bv tliiisc in poor cin'iinistance 


¥ 


( •( U'KT.SHir 

Both bov and girl har'e jiassed out 
of childhood’s davs ni.)w. He has 
attained humanity b\' his stav in the 
monastery, and the tattooing is a 
testimon\- to his cirility. She has 
now the ri,ght t<' wear jewellery, anil 
has got bcwoiul the mete learning to 
spin and weaw and cook and carry 
water from the well. A' a jnoot 
that they haw come out, the \ast 
ma]ont\' ot gnls jiroceed to keej> a 
stall in the ba/aar, or market, ot their 
natiw place. It is the education 
wiiich she .gets here that sh.uqiens her 
mercaiitile iiistmcts and ijuickeiis her 
inielligence, and altogether makes the 
Burmese woman, as a whole, much 
the more cajiable halt oi the race 
Moreo\-er, it is an intimation that 








k\CHI\ MEDICINE MEN 

The r.-.sa IS ihe kail, in miiiion. men Indo ordinal! oi cu mit.inc es 
he IS a plain eillasei like .ill ih- olheis .and Moris in tin- lelds hie the re.st. 
but iihen the spilits hale to be eon.uli.d on m.ittei- .nipoilan,.- h. is 
ciirs-sed up tor tSe pr»tt 
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she is marriageable, and the fact that she has things to sell makes it easy for anyone t" 
speak to her. 

It does not matter what she sells. There is practically nothing that she does not sell, except 
drugs and medicines. If she belongs to a well-to-do family she almost always sells silk^. 
She probably has to walk some distance from her home to the market, and usually 
comes down in her house clothes and does not put on her finerv till she gets to the bazaar 
The stalls are perfectly open all round, and it is quite easy for anyone to see processes 
carried on which Western ladies prefer to effect in the seclusion of their dressing-rooms. First ot 



Photo /'J/1 

A SHAN FESTIVAL 

Every one of the Shan States has its annual festival, and the various villages come dancing up 
with bamboo and tinsel-paper decorated spires. This illustration represents one in Taungbaing. 
ground are Palaungs wearing the national torques 


[R. W. Mnr^hall. 

before the chief of the State 
and the women in the fore- 


all, bhe puts on her comple.xion. This is formed of a co.-^metic called thaiicika, which is made of 
the finelv-ground bark and root of a shrub. When she has enough of the pa-^te, she smears it all 
over her face and neck and lets it dry on. This takes about an hour ; meanwhile the girl, to save 
time, imperturbably proceeds to do her liair. It is already glossy and shining with cocnanut-oil, 
and is always so long that the extent of it is reckoned in nothing but cubits. The younger -he is, 
the more certain it will be that lengths of other people's hair to bulk out her own chignon will lie 
openly displaved on the mat by her side. These additional locks are very probably her brother's, 
cut off when he put on the yellow robe. She is probably chewing betel all the time, and does not 
hebitate to make it evident at necessary intervals. When the hair is finally secured with a formid- 
able pin, she proceeds to light a cheroot, and if the paste is dry on her face, sets about rubbing in 
the enamel. When repeated examination, at all angles, in her mirror has ab-ured her that the 
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result is satisfactory, she pencils in 
her evebrows and Ifnishes off with a 
red or vellow flower, a rose or an 
orchid, thrust in the raven-black 
coils of hair. Xaturallv she does 
not spoil the effect by putting on a 
turban. She has a piece of silk, 
e.xactlv like the male turban, but this 
is thrown round her neck or over her 
shoulder. The Shan women, whose 
customs are much the same as the 
Burmese, do wear the scarf as a 
turban, but otherwise there is no 
difference. 

The girl is now read\' for the day ; 
she lights or relights her cheroot, and 
chats contentedly with her neighbours, 
or with passers-by and customers 
She is perfectly composed in her 
manners, will talk freely and cheer- 
fully with anyone, and accepts com- 
pliments with a placid and dispas- 
sionate toss of tlie head, as if she 
knows that she is possessed rif the 
five beauty-points of the perfect 
woman. 

But whatever the stranger gallant 
may say or do, no Burman would 
think of courting a girl in the market. 
There would be immediate scandal if 
a youth were to pay a girl marked 
attention at her stall. Lotharios 
may fling compliments as they pass, 
and be rewarded bv a contemptuous 


hv rn- r!' 'll ^ «»//, A' <'/ /.. ' ^ _ i 

A SPIRIT SHRINE AT HS\TA\\ rewarded by a contemptuous 

r hf- shrine is at the foot of the Pipul-tree, and outside the fence lipWTil'd jCI'k of tliC clllIT Und tllC 
protecting It there is the altai for oTerings It is inside the monastery i* i 1 T 

compound, and behind that there is a pagoda to the Buddha and a IfleUIll Ol <3, bluclv e\ 6, but tlie\ Iie^ Cl 

the bu.ld.ns in tvh.ch monks are admitted to the Hol> Order. ilrc.'lm liillinrr In tlin vhrill and OOtUl 


compound, and behind that there is a pagoda to the Buddha and a th.zn, .glCtilll ()f <1 blciCk 0\ C, but th0\ UC\ Cl 

the buildine tn tvhich monks are admitted to the Hoi, Order. tlrWUn of lollillg ill tllC stall aiul OpCIl 

flirtation All the gn-i--ip-s in the place would -hake their heads over it if they did, and none 
but a min.x would permit it. Old rii-tom has decreed a special time for it, and the place is the 
klirl - liou-e. Latb-yo-courtiiig time, true lovers tr\'sting time,” is the national phrase for the 
period between eight and ten at night. I li;it i- the onlv time tor formal courting. All the rest 
I- banter. 

I he th ug i- conducted oil regular reco,giii/ed principles. Each village, or each cpiarter, has a 
rapt in ot the bachelois. who arrange- meeting.- lor the philanderers. It is quite dark when the 
band ot -wains niL-et, and after tlie route ha- been arranged, tliev go off in a body and drop off in 
two- ami thiee- a- the girl- hoimes are reached. Each lover ha? hi? own sign that he has arrived ; 
some play the flute, s,,nie slap the left arm with the right hand, some cough, some adopt the 
practical method of calling " Ma Meit ” i" Mis? I.ovey are \'ou there ? '' Pernii?sion i? never 

relii-ed, and the young man always finds the lady sitting dre??ed for conqiie?t. As a rule, the 
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parents are there, but after an interval ;>ufficient to Jiscu^s the weather anrl the cni]i~. and aiiv local 
festival there mav' have been, they remark that they are ^leepy and yo ott to beil. I hen the \oung 
man presses his suit in all the poetic language he can camimand or ha-- learned from ^tudy of -^ong- 

books or scenes on the stage. The maiden, as a rule, confine', herself to h'tenin.; and to nioiio- 

svllabic answers. But there never is anv kisung in Burmese courtslup' ; in tact, it would be groj-s 
impropriety to hold hands. The old pair have gone to their 'leepine-rouin, but they can \ie\v 
proceedings through peepholes if thev wish to, and thev often eiioueh di^cu-s the \oung man’s 
appearance and features with quite audible and starthnt; lraukue'.>. The length of the vmt is 

also strictly cut down to limits bv the bachelor friends outride, who intimate by >trained coughs, 

and even more obvious remarks, that they think sufficient time for rea'Oiiable juocre'^ lui' been 
allowed. This is the universal cii'tom witli all better-das', tauuhe'. 




-ViiOXG all the substantial das-es, the pea-ant owners, or well-to-do tenant-, the m.ini.ige i- 
alwat’s arranged bv the parents. The details of the stun to be panl to the jMrent-, a relic ot the 
point laid down m the Law- ot i\Ianu that a woman is a mete chattel, like ,m\ other kind of 
property, are soon settletl. and marriaue follow- quite rea-onably -oon .dter the acieemeiit lui- 
been arrived at. Runaway matches are not bv any means nnconunou, and the paieiits \ ei \ -eldom 
e.xercise the right the\' theoreticalK’ hate to put an eml to them. a matter of fact, howewer, the 



WOMEN WORsUlfTlNG \1 \ SHRINK 


T Eev dr,r dll no doubt pld\in^ that in tbnii nc--t d-ii,tnncn tnt:\ nidv 
'lasped hands, to bo pidcod on tho dltdi lion hoi doxolosios .110 Oni-hod 
choioot. roadt to bo lighted when hot doxotions aio hnish, d 


bum .is mt I* F. te I’ Ko!d- hti ou i n t-n r 1 1 n in her 
I he ncaits-t I'lxiN iii- nc-iJi liei !o»i-’e uiteii 
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Bu^nle^e maiden has practically as much freedom to choose her life's partner as girls anywhere else 
in the world, and stern parents are far from being common. There is no attraction for the fortune- 
hunter, tor all the property the wife brings into the partnership remains her own, and she takes it 
away with her if there is a separation, together with half the profits made bv joint trading and 
the whole of what she may have inherited after marriage. 

I he marriage is a purely civil ceremony, and it is really the publicity of it which alone makes 
it binding. A bridal chamber is prepared in the house of the girl's parents. All the relatives and 
friends are invited, and there is a great festival, of which the actual marriage ceremony forms a 
quite inconspicuous part. An astrologer stands by to announce the auspicious moment, and when 
this IS signalled, the pair join hands, palm to palm, and then feed one another with grains 




.-• 59 * 


OFFERINGS TO THE MONKS 


[/> .1 .\hH)n 


•\t the end of Lent, sjreat odermsts are made to the monks b> the reliqious In tsealthv places flovscts aie often presented 
on one das, fruit and \aiious eatables on anothei. and other ofterings of a more substantial character on a third The entire 
contributions are arranged in a shed in the monaster> compound, and the neighbours come to inspect them as if the\ ^^.eIe 
%\eddin$r presents and then go to listen to the outside 


i>t ri{’c taken mu ot the 'anic di'li. >h,in chud-, and other ambitiou;' persons have often a much 
more elaborate c-remony, vhich ha^ many tracer ot Hrahmanum. Long invocations in fkili are 
intoned , the haiuh of the coujiie are bound together with cotton string', and water is poured 
over them, often to the niination ot delicate 'ilk', and the whole thing lasts much longer than 
even a choral 'ervice in Kngland. .\ con'jncumi' jiart ot the ordinarv Burman 'er\ ice cmi-i't' 
in the handing over by the hi iilegroom'- parent- ot the monev or pre-ent- 'tipulated tor when 
the gni wa- betrotheil. 

I)i\'or('e I- an equally -implc* in.itter, ,ind the wift^ Ini' a.' gimd a right tr) demand it ti- the 
hii'band. 

fncompatabihry oi temper u an obviou- rea-on. ami the wife can get it if her hu'band reiti'es 
to work and lead- an idle life : when he i- alwav' ailing, or when he become' a cripple alter marriage ; 
or i' too poor to -upport her. It there are no male children the hu-band lui' a right to divorce, 
and eqn.illy -o if the wite i- a gadabout But both -e.xe— are \erv ea'\-going. and if a man wants 
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MO^^;S BEGGING 


The monU rises irhen there is enough light to see the veins on the back of his hand Shortb afterwards all the members of 
the monastery go out on the dally begging round They yyalk in single file, the abbot at the head and the test in order of 
seniority in the number of Lents They hold their begging-borvls yyith both hands in fionl of them and keep their eyes lived on 
the ground three paces ahead 

ti) have 'tin-i there no reason, except expen>e, wliv he tshould not lia\e a ^econd wife, and 
it ha- been known that the ttr-t wite has chosen the -econd for liim At any late, there are iiu 
unhappy inarnaya'-, for all that ha- to be done is to .l'o before the village elder- and explain the 
-itnation, and the intricate rules a- to division of property are the only difficultie' It is usually the 
wife who claims divorce, for the women are the money makers and the energetic hail of the race. 
The\ tollow their husbands a j>ace or two behind when they go out together ; they -it behind 
them at the open-air theatrical entertainments, and they eat after the menfolk ha\ e had then 
meal ; but in ec ervthing el-e they have the deciding voice. 

Ill couutrx place- it i- -till the cii-toin for the bachelors to come at night and fling -toiie- 
oii the loof of the new ly-mariied cmijile. Tin- damaging entertainment i- usually bought olt with 
a lew lupee-. and at hr-t -ight -eein- to be a most -ordid cii-toni. But it is -aid to ha\'e quite a 
re-pectable oiigm. In the beginning of the world there were ti\ e men and four women When 
tlew palled otl. the -olitaiw bachelor could not re-tiam hi- feeling-, and the -tone-tlu ow iiig 
commenioi ate- them. 

File niainage cii-tom- of the >han-. a-, indeed, the great majority of the mo-t ob\ tous cu-toin-, 
(litter oiilv eery -lightlv Irom tlio-e of the Btirme-e. There i- the same tieedom of -election, and 
certamlv a much more rapid mairiage when the matter i- arranged. But theie are a great inanv 
other race- lu the province, and among the-e the \aiiety of niaruage i u-tom- i- alnio-t bewildeinig 
Fhe Karen- are verv nun h broken up into tribe- Endogamy, i.c.. maniage within ceitaiii limit-, 
i- the rule, but then; are dilteieiit custom-, difteieiit prohibition- and ditlereiit practices with 
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nearlv all of them Some permit niarnat^e;’ oiilv between near relation', but theie aie otliem 
who not only permit intermarriat;e out'iele the tainilv, but outside the tribe, and euen outside 
the race. 

On the other hand, the Chin' practice exo.itaniy— that i' to 'aw, mariiaues are not allowed 
between member' of the same tribe, or village, 01 yroup, a rule which i' ijuite unknown to the othei 
races of the province, except here and there amon,:.; the Kadiiii' The Banyang Karens are the 
most distre'sing in the ri.cndnes' ot their rule'. No mania, gC' are allowed outside the \-er\' narrow 
limits of the village, and the villa, ee' are not by any mean' large. Ihu iiig laid down the rule, the 
officials of the State were determined that it 'liotild be earned out, 'o one ol tlieii niimbei tiint 
everv vear to see that there was at least one couple iiiaiiied. F le'Unialdt the \ ilhige headman 
w'd' consulted, but at aiiv rate the State officer, having come 'o tar own a de-'pe-iately Inllv country, 
was quite resohed that soinebodx’ 'hould be married, and married tlie eouple were, whether they 
liked it or not, just us a man might be empanelled on a piry. Flie milage provided a bridal dinner, 
and this, and the comnianel ot the con'titiited the manitige ceienioiu. 1 he Kaieii' aie 

great drinkers, and it is stated that tlic Itridc.gi'ortm h.td treqiientlt t(* be eutnieHl oti to the lad\ b\ 
force ; but whether this was becau'e he couUl not be trusted to .get there in anv other way, or becau'e 


of reluctance to leave .good liquor, 
is not recorded. The women of 
the house meanwhile kept the 
bride on the connubial bed and 
plied her with rice-spirit, to make 
up for missiiig the dinner. 

Among other tribes only cousin' 
or the inhabitants of certain group' 
of villages can intermarry, and all 
alliances have to be approved by 
the village elders, and this and 
heavy drinking constitutes the 
topers' wedding ceremony. Both 
se.xes are seasoned, for they be, gun 
drinking strong drink befoie they 
are weaned, ju't a' the Burmese 
infant often has wdiif!' ot it' 
mother’s cheroot at the same 
tender age. In all 'uch mainagC' 
a guard i' told off to see that the 
happv pair remain in each others 
company for tliree days and three 
nights. After that it n a"unied 
that thev are reconciled to the 
inevitable. 

In all tliese Karen hill r illagC' 
there i' a long banuck which n 
called the bachelor'’ hall, and here 
cweiw boy 1' sent to live alter he 
has reached the age ot pnbeit\ 
Flicre are so inaiw limitation- oil 
alliances that there are often ,gre\’- 
liaired old bachelors who haw 



1 he Burma ehciout i=, ol toimrJablrr si,e b,.tH tn Irneth and th..Lnes>. but it 
a,r> mild It co.i'ist, chtetU ol nhopped tobaeeo st.ilU^ and liajtant hetba 
PtaeticalU evfiton'. m.in. wom.an and nhiid. siittbe^ and b.tbtes in aint- quite 
commonb shale «hltf, tMth thett mothei. 
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lived in the single men’s haxi' as long as they can remember. The unmarried men wear special 
ornaments, which make them easily recognizable. Some of them have a sort of shell jacket 
trimmed with seeds or cowries. Almost all wear necklaces of coloured stones or beads, or jungle 
seeds, and these usually finish off with a couple of boar’s tusks hanging on the chest. They 
have large silver ear-cylinders in their ears, and those of one clan wear a fillet decked with cowrie 
shells embellished with an aigrette of rice-stalks. When the man marries all this finery is 
transferred to his wife, and eventually passes on to the first son. The only occasions when 
bachelors and maidens meet are at harvest feasts, marriages and wakes. Colloquies on other 
occasions are quite unauthorized. 

These bachelors’ halls are found among the Lushei-Kuki clans, as well as among the Karens 
and the brass rod, champagne-bottle-necked Padaung ladies. There, also, are long barrack-hke 
dormitories, but among the Kachins the system is different. There are special bachelors’ huts. 



Jill th. i-/j' [.S'lr K.<' t L. 


\ \\ ATER FESTIX \L 

Many centuries dCfO a Km? of Burma made a journey to the bhan Stales on a ’ ma?ic raft.” This air-craft was guided by 
an image vshich sat m the bovss. The image remained behind at NawngKwe, m the Southern Shan States. For eleven and a 
half months in the year it remains in a monastery, but e\ci> October il makes a lour of the lake in a huge Hentha barge \sith 
a spire over its head and a multitude of Awhile umbrellas 

somewhat like eubicle>, ^et apart for them, and the'-e are placed at the disposal of any couple who 
wish to tr\- the e.xperinient of li\iiig with one another. The e.xperiments are continued indefinitely 
by both lads and la-^es until a suitable match is found, and then they marry. It is claimed that 
Kachin women lead the mo-t e.xeniplary lives after marriage as a consequence of this freedom of 
e.xperinient before inariiage, and that there is no need to dewise rules for divorce. It is also cuiiotis 
that the Kuchins alone ol the races m tlie ]irr)\incc make the niairiage a religious ceremony 
Among the Kachiiis and the Palaniigs tliere are also traces of marriage by cajUiire. No doubt 
e\er\bud\' in the \illage knows all about the attair beforehand, but the time is a question tor the 
lowis. file girl leaxes her parents house and deposits a packet of tobacco and some rice on her 
sk-epiiig-mat a' an intimation that sIr. has eloped or been abducted. The young man takes her to 
the house ol a lelatioii .uid then CfR’s ntt to tell Ills [larents. 1 hey go to see the girl’s lather 
and mother the next day to ai range how much is to be paid, and hnd the couple searching for 
their child, with as much decent solicitude as possible, m entirely the wrong direction. There seems 
to be by no meaii' any disposition to raise the purchase price because ot the laceration of their 
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On 


festival occasions 
particular^ 


representations of fabulous 
fond of them, and this is a 


or heiald.c animals otlcn maU llia.r appearance. The Shans are 
sample 01 the learsome deer thal duell in haunted forests 


tet‘hng>. riie Kachins, however, greatly ta\-our cross-eouMn inarriagets, onlv the cousin should 
be one on the ternale side^that is, the daughter of a nitither's brother. Like the Chinese men 
and w.imen of tlie >ame surname may not marry. On the other liand, a man must take the wife 
and ch, dren of a deceased brother. It is ..„ly the case of a dreadful accumulation of brother's 
\M\e- tliat he IS allowed to look tor a stranger to take the ladv off his hands. 


Kl.LK 


I HE Burmese are iioiiiinally Bmldh.sts, .uid to oi.tuard appearance thev are verv fervent Buddhists 
Buddhism took Its ur.mn in Bralimaiiis.n. and it broke ott trom it on account of the intolerable 
tyiannv of the priestlv caste. I he Buddhist monks have no authoritv over, and no cniicem with 
the people, except as exiiibitin.c to them examples r.t the wav t-i escape from the whirlpool of 
c-xt.tences. Metempsychosis, the traiis.neorporation M souB, is the fundamental doctrine ot 
Buddhism. It is base.1 on the principle ot reward, for punishment for eml There is 

a ladder ot existence vliicli beams m hell, „r, rather, m eiuht lielL, and reache, up to the he tve.i 
et pertect emanciiyity m a, id ret There are thirtwone nina^ mi thi. ladder, and mankind are on 

'taae. „t animal., l„atlis.,nie thin, a. below animals and the 
nearer and iiea.er to the Kternal Rest \ 

Micked man aye. .lowii, and a a 1 mail mav ,ao up. n„t nieielv a .tep at a time, but several 

accordi.ia to the aniount ot evil that he ha. done, o.- the amount ot merit that he has accumulated 

‘ 1-nt, for ,t ,. onlv tn the human 
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state that a s\’stematic beginning of good work^ can be set going. Animals can only gain 
merit by chance, and the beings above man have made such a commencement that progress 
for them is easy. 

But though Buddhism has e.xisted m Burma ever since we knew anything about it at all, 

it is quite certain that the old animism which was probably the first ot all religions is the 

indisputable religion of the Burman, and that Buddhism is a mere outward label This worship 
of spirits is all the more natural because in addition to the Burmans ot the plains, and the Shans 

of the hill valleys, whose customs and traditions and theoretical religion are much tlie same as the 

Burmese, there are manv hundred thousand animists in the lull ranges which close in Burma on all 
sides but the Gulf of iMartaban. These Kachins, and Chins, and Lahii. ami .-Ckha, and \Va, all tijllow 


the primitive faiths, which led hunters to make sacrihces to wild beasts ; pastoral peoples to woi ship 


their cattle, and a.gricultural 
tribes to imagine such goddesses 
of the tilth as Demeters and 
Cereses. Most of the wild tribes 
direct their efforts to keeping 
the spirits as far away as 
possible. Outside the stockade 
and gates of every Kachin villa, gc 
there is a spirit-gate, and the 
same thing is found among the 
Akha and the Lahu and the Wa. 
The Kachin gate is usually a 
cane stretched from tree to tree 
across the path leading to the 
village. It is hung with circles 
and crosses and quaint figures 
made out of split bamboo, and 
the object is to keep the spirits, 
all of whom have bad con- 
sciences, from entering the ^■il- 
lage. Their notion is that the 
various symbols dangling in the 
wind are so manv traps set for 
them, and thev turn aside to 
safer places and have no notion 
of trving to hncl a way round. 
The Akha spirit-gate is -imply 
the skeleton ot a door, and the 
viewless spirits of tlie air think 
they mav get sluit in. 1 he 
skull avenue- of the W’a -erve 
a- a guard, becau-e the di-em- 
bodied tenant of the -kull pre- 



vent- wandering ,ghosts trom 
trying to penetrate bey<md. 

The Burme-e ,go farther than 
thi^. In eveiw hou-e in the 
countrv there is hung a cocoanut 


j”. 'I , 

FLOWER PROCES-ION. MIMjlN FEslI\ \L 


On Last da\s and '' Dutv Dais,” and e.specialU at t 
\eii 'icai. It 1- cuslomaii lor tlir iiomen to co in lo 
leaios and lines ot the \iaune bin, tin- sailed he ot 


he- besi 
ng proc 
b a n \ ii n 



ninsr of the- Burmese 
«sion with \ a-es ot 
to the pagodas \!i 
11 1 esqut 
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in a square bamboo frame. Over the cocoanut is placed a piece of red cloth which represents a 
turban. This is the dwelling-place of the Magayi Xat, the household spirit to whom daily offerings 
are made and to whom every child born in the house is formally introduced on the naming day. 
The spirit, when he was on the earth, was a blacksmith of enormous strength, who was put to death 
at the stake by the King of Tagaung, who suspected him of intending to raise a rebellion in the 
country. It is characteristic of the double religion of the Burman that he may make offerings 
to the household spirit within a few minutes of giving alms to the monks when they come from the 
monastery on their daily begging round. Buddhism is his doctrinal religion ; the worship of spirits 
is his ritual religion. There are also village guardian spirits. The village spirit is a jungle- 
dweller, and therefore his shrine is almost always in a thicket or a clump of bamboos, or at 
the foot of a huge tree — a banyan or some other of the hcus class. Inside this little house 
there is often the figure of a spirit, or there may be a bed for him to compose himself on, or 
two if his wife should be with him, and this is often covered with a tinv mosquito-curtain, and 
round about are imitation water-pots and spittoons and betel-boxes. Sometimes even the 
example of the Kachins is followed, and guns and spears and swords, of a size suited to the habita- 


■ ^ . 



Bv th'> nT~ KJ'" I A*. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOOD 


Spirits live ever>v\here in the Hood, the forest and the fell This is a shrme to the spirit of the Hpilu river in the 
Shan State of Nam Hkon The shrine is ordinarib disconnected from the shoie, so that the spirit ma> not be tempted to 
\%andcf o' nights Communication is restored when orfenngs are to be made 

tiun, aie arranged >o that the ^^pirit can use them it he wants tn go righting, and need not come into 
the \-illage to get them. Offerings are made to these -spirits ,in regular day-., and as often a^ not they 
coincide with the Buddhist festivaK. 

.Moreover, there is a formal list of the Thirty-seven Sal'-, or ^pll■it.- of Burma. The Kin.g of 
Tawadeintha i^ one of these, but he stands apart. The .Magavi, or household spirit, is another, 
and the re^t of them are all anthropomorphic, with ^ugr;e--tions oi Bacchus, Adonic, Thammuz 
or ( t^iii^ and Pluto. They are not by any means glorihed in the hi-tories of them which are written 
down, together with the diants that should be sung, the mii.-.tc tliat should be played, and the .gar- 
ment- that should be worn by those who dance at their festtwil-. The dancers are always woinen^ 
and the inea-ure- are more corvbaiitic than the posturing which is the duel characteristic of the 
ordinal}- national pla\--. These national spirits really date from the time when man deified, first 
tlie phenomena of nature, and afterwards the passion.- of mankind. 

When a Burman build- a house, a doth is put on the top ot each po-t to cover the spirit who 
li\ e- in it I hi- i- extended to the posts ot re-t-hi ui-e-, of wooden bnd!.tes, aiul even tln.ise of the 
monasterv it-elf. \\ lien two boats start on a race in the ii\er, utteiiiig- are always put f>n the 
bows of each boat for tlie water-kelpies, to prevent them from hanging on to the keel out of pure 
malice. The Burman gives alms to the monk-, woi-hip- at the fiagoda on the regular duty day- 
w'hen he is young — the first of the moon, the eighth of the waxing, the full moon, the eighth of 
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LOILONG KAREN LEG ORNAMENTS 

The women of most of the Karen inbes are noted for the amount of copper rod which they twine round their arms and les:s 
The Lotion? Karen women are remarkable amon? many who are remarkable Rattan rings are bound round the leg below the 
knee, and into these at right angles are fastened brass rtngs in a fringe. These interfere seriously with active movement. No 
woman walks without a staff, and few have been more than a mile from their native villages all their lives. A tight sheath of 
brass rod covers the arms to the elbow 

the waning, and the last dav of the moon. When he is old he goes every evening at about 
twilight to worship at some sacred place, liglits candles, deposits prayer-flags and flowers, and the 
little wax ligiires of the creatures that preside o\'er the day of the week when he was born, and 
repeats the doxologies which he learned when he wa^ a small hoy at school. But all through hi? 
life, from his birth to his marriage and his death, he will do nothing without consulting his 
horoscope and the book? of wizardr\' which tell him when to have his daughter's ears bored, when 
to start <jn a journec', when to begin jdonghing and when to ?tart reaping, launch a boat, make 
a purchase, marrv a wife himself, or marry hi? daughter to another, bury one of his family, or even 
endow a pagoda. There are legular ?pirit medinm?, n?nally women, in nearly every village. Xot- 
with?tandmg their prote??i'in thev wor?hij) at the pagoda? like everybody else, and give aim? to the 
monk? in the hope of a n?e in life in tlieir next existence. And yet their profes?ioii i? in violent 
contradiction to the tenet? ot Biiddlii'in. Thev are mi>?t commonly called in to cure ?ickne??. 
which 1? ?nppo?ed to he due to oh-e??inn hv a malignant spirit. The women u?nallv \vrap a red 
cloth laiund their head? and limit their m\'?terie? to hv?terical chanting and wild whirling dance?, 
which often move the patient to do the ?anie thing. The re?ult i? sometime? recn\-eiy owing to 
the e.xcitement, and often C(illap?e through e.xhau?ti()n. Divination by the in?pection of the crops 
of fowls is often practi?ed, but the chief believer? in fowl?' bone? are the Red Karen? and the \\'a. 
Fowls' bone? are the Red Karen'? dictionary, vadc mccitm and where-is-it book. He can do nothing 
without consulting fowl?' bruie?. The \Va often n?e the same bone? ffjr a ver\’ long time, and 
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there are some of them who carry about pairs ot them in their eai' which look a? if they were heir- 
looms, they are so dirty and browned with age. The Red Karen makes frequent sacrifices, and iise'^ 
fi'esh bones. With him it is the clothes that seem to be the family heirlooms. The trousers are 
technically red, but most commonly they are merely earth-colour and are stift with warm weather 
and dusty roads. 

Most of the hill tribes show ?igns of ance^tor worship in their religion, or, at any rate, the worship 
of the dead, which some maintain to be the rudimentary form of all religions. i\Iost of the spirit'- 
of the hill tribes haye inferentially liyed on earth, and there is a unn’eisal belief that man does nirt 
wholly die. The Kachins haye a long bridge oyer which the\' belieye the dead struggle, after the 
fashion of Addison's ^’ision of Mirza. The soul .goe> to liye with its ance'tor--, but as years pa-'s 
by it is forgotten where the ancestral home was, ami then the --ky is -uplinked to be the reason- 
able place. If the tribe in its migrations has crossed a large riyer, then the 'oul has a Stygian 
flood to cross. If dangerous and difficult mountains and deserts ha\'e been crossed, then a Scylla 
and Charybdis stand in the path of the soul. There are signs ot the decay and reyival ot 
yegetation in the Spring or Easter leasts. The water-throw mg at the Xew Tear (about April) in 
Burma and the Shan States suggests this, and so does the head-hunting of the wild M'a. carried 
on also in the merry springtime. At Keiigtilng there is the reminiscence of the Slain God. 
man used to be torn in pieces at the Spring lestiyal. Later a dog was substituted, and under 
British rule a wild Bacchanalian procession has taken tlie place <>1 this. 

There are a great many festiyals ot a religious kind. The two which are the most conspicuous, 
and are celebrated oyer the whole country from the Delta to the .-slian States, are the New Year's 
Festiyal, usually known to Europeans as the Water Eestiyal. and the Tawadeintha Feast at 
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the end of Lent. There are, however, a very great many more, which are usually held in 
the hot weather, when travelling about in a roadless country is easv and there is no farm work 
to be done. 

The New Year’s Festival is absolutely universal, except with the hill tribes, who, however, take 
part in all the feasts as far as the sale of comestibles and strong drink is concerned. The date 
used to be laboriouslv calculated by the Ponna, or Brahman astrologers in Mandalav. The 
King of the .\’ais is supposed to descend from the heavens, and after spending an entire day 
on earth, returns on the third day. The festival commemorates a bet between the 
Thagva King and a Brahma. The stakes were their heads, and the Brahma, whose name 
was Athi, lost. The .Yul King, with no regard for Buddhist principles, cut the loser’s head off. 
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\ SACRIFICE 

The Nat-haw. or spirit-palace, at K>ebo^>i in hlaren-ni is much the same size as an ordinary house and the arrangements 
inside are very similar Outside the fence ^vhich surrounds it are the altars On the square split-bamboo platform are the head 
and some of the entrails of a sacrificed buffalo On the flat board similar ofl’ermijs are placed Some spirit-posts may be 
seen on the left 

and the head passes \'ear b\- year from one of seven listers to another. It is burning Imt, 
and has to be kept cool 1)\' plentiful drencliing with water. Regardless of the commandment : 
“ Thou shalt not take anv life at all," the whole population souse one another with water during 
the three days, in commemoration of this fact, though students of folk-lore hnd a different --ignifica- 
tion for it. The ehlerlv and dignified are gently treated in this " begging pardon with water, ’ 
but the vouthful, and especiallv the girls, splash one another with enthusiasm, and no cioubt wet 
silken skirts define the figure well. 

The Tawadeintlia Feast nominallv commemorates the \'isit which the Buddha Gautama paid 
to Mount Meru to preach the Eternal Law to his mother Queen Ma\-a, and this is the \'iew that 
the elderly and the piou^ take of it. There are great preachings and processions of Padetha trees 
through the streets. The Padetha is a tree which .grows on the northern island of the Burman 
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\ BURMESE DWCE 
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cosmogony, and bears on its branches 
whatever is desired. Xowada\’s the 
tree takes the form of a lofty pyramid, 
which is hung with all manner of 
things, from tins of condensed milk 
and sardines to wash-hand basins and 
clocks. These are carried round the 
village or quarter by prancing men, 
and are eventuallv deposited in the 
monastery compound, where the 
monks pick off the offerings at their 
leisure. 

The young no doubt contribute to 
these, but what interests them most 
are the pix'L A pwe is an exhibi- 
tion or performance of any kind, and 
may range from a bo.xing match to 
a mystery play ; but the pwc that 
interests the Burman most is the 
dramatic performance. The stage is 
a bamboo-matted circle in the centre, 
and in the middle of this is a tree. 
The signification of this tree has 
puzzled many people, but probabh' 
it is only intended to show where the 
stage is to be, so that seats may be 
reserv'ed beforehand. The singing is very alto, and the dancing to our eyes is mere posturing 
and undulation of the figure and limbs, while the band is an emphatic trial to all but serious 
students of music. But Burmans will sit through an all-night performance, and for as many 
more nights as the play lasts. Some of them stretch over several days, but the actual per- 
formance onlv begins after dark. 

The Vein or A-nyein pwe are different, and appeal to moj.t people. They are dances bv troupes 
of girls and young children, who are often trained for weeks beforehand. There is a regular ballet- 
mistresS, who is credited with being very fastidious and very se\-ere. She usually leads the chorus 
of the air t(3 which thev dance, and most of the dancers themselves join in the melody. The girls 
are all dres>ed in their brightest garments, and are loaded with the family jewels. Dance-- are 
performed both standing and sitting, and consist entirely of rhythmical movements of particularlv 
lissom bodies. The teet are ne\er raised from the groimcl, and the time is that of the minuet, and 
the charm consists t-ntirely in the brightness of the colours, the earnest solemnit\' of the dancers, 
and the exactness of the time. 

The hill tribes are difteient. They have courtship dances, death dances and spirit dances 
of \'arious kinds, and a \-anety of others, all of which mav be called religious, because they 
are intended to placate the viewless spirits of the air. Even the dances of the ^^'a, when 
thev ,go out to collect heads or when they come back with them, are in a way religious, for 
skull-collecting with them is really a necessary agricultural operation, and not a mere vulgar, 
brutal killing tor the sake of taking life. Without a yearly skull for the village there might 
be a failure of rain, or too much of it, with equally disastrous results to the community. In 
the same way the Burmese girls’ dances are usually adaptations or settings from one or other of 
the birth stones of the Buddha 
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A PADAUNG DANCE. 

The Padaung men have no particularly distinctive dress like their 
champagne-bottle-necked wives, but they have several very curious dances, 
some of them, notably the death dance, for both sexes. That illustrated is 
more a trick than a dance. 
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DEATH 

The Burmese are anion,!,' tlie Iiealthie-^t races in the Ea-^t, probabh' because the wast majority ot 
them li\ e a country lite and a\’oid the towns, except for an occasional tU'it. It is just as well tor them 
that this is so, for the national doctors are not bv any means scientific practitioners. There are two 
varieties of them : the dru.yeists and the dietists, with a third for serious eineiyencies — the spirit 
doctors. The druyyists hat e a pernicious habit of ,t;ivins: their jiatient' anything in the way ot 
out-of-the-way medicines, as otten as not made up of everythin, y available in the wav ot sulistances 
animal, inorganic, or vegetable, which mav be on the premises for the moment. A medicine with a 
hundred and forty-seven different ingredients in it certainly ought to have effect' one wa\' or the 
other. The dietists trust mainly to faith-healing apparently, and as otten as not limit their 
prescriptions to telling the patient to take, or not to take, as tood articles w liO'C name begins with 
any ot the letters assigned to the day of the week on which he was born. The spirit doctor is the 
most tormidable of all, for he pummels the unfortunate per.son he is called in to atteinl to. on the 
pretext that he is expelling the tever, or colic, spirit who has taken pO"e"ion ot the jiatient'' 
body. He is, therefore, only summoned in the last resort 

An actual death is always intimated to the nei.ghbours by loud lamentations on the jiart ot 
the family, A band is sent for immediately, and coiitiiiuos to jday without intennis'ion 
until the funeral. The corjise is taken out of the interior ot the house to the open jiortion 
just inside the verandah, and is there washed and swathed in white cotton cloth from 
the chest dotvnwards, and then dressed in the .gayest clothc' the deceased juissessed. 
Then the thumbs and the big toes are tied to.gether. If po"ible. this 'hould be done with the 
hair of a son or a daughter : but if there are none, or it is not to he had, then twisted wliite 
cotton is Used. Then a small coin is 
jmt into the mouth to pay the "ferry 
dues " into the land of spirits. All 
this is done b\’ the relatn'es. The 
subseejuent preparing of the body for 
the coffin is carried out by a special 
class called the SandaUi, who, with 
the pagoda slaves, are the nearest 
ajijtroach to caste or out-caste in 
Burma. The coffin is of the lightest 
possible wood. Over this there is 
erected a spire of main- tiers, de- 
corated with tinsel and gailv-coloured 
pajter, usualh’ made of haniluK.) aiul. 
therefore, also \-er\' light. 

Meanwhile, friends and relations 
have come to the house to condole 
and to helji 111 the prejiaiatioiis lor 
the funeral. Sjiecial olferings ol lood 
are made on hehalt of the deceased 
to the nearest moiui'teiw, anti, in 
return, one or more ot the monk' 

Come to recite homihe' from the 
sacred books. The object ot thm is 
to keep away cwil spirits, who might 
Come to work nii'Chief. Fhis ahn m 



One man beats the drum to the air a tune p!a\ed on a Hate, and 
another steps backwards and iojwards between the drumstick and the drum 
also in time to the tune A. foileit is paid bv him whenever he is touched 
The same man does it standing: upright and crouching 
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the puipobe of the band, which is stationed in the street outside and plavs dirge music. No 
mourning garments are worn at the funeral, and the sympathizers all come in their best clothes, 
as they would to any more cheerful pu'e. 

The grave is dug by the outcast Sandala, and the cemetery should always be to the west of the 
\illage certainly not to the east, which is the bright and auspicious side, or the north, which is the 
point of the compass towards which Gautama ordered that his head should be directed. Monks 
should, if possible, head the procesdon, and they are followed by all the relations of both sexes, 
but the men are usually separated from the women. Wealthy people often in former days hired 
professional mourners, but this custom is less common than it was. The coffin, with the spire over 

it, is carried bv friends, 
but sometimes b\' hired 
■' weepers,” and the band 
falls in and goes on plav- 
ing until the mortuary 
shed is reached, when it 
finally stops. Strangers 
often join in the proces- 
sion from motives of piety, 
and they and all those 
present are supplied with 
refreshments and cigars by 
the women. At the Ivch- 
shed the monks recite 
extracts from the sacred 
writings for the benefit of 
the living, and then when 
offerings have been made 
to them on behalf of tlie 
deceased, they return to 
the monastery. The coffin 
is then carried to the grar-e, 
and tliere it is swung back- 
wards and forwards several 
times before it is lowered. 
The nearest relatiw-s scat- 
ter a few handfuls ot earth 
over the boards without 
uttering a word, and then 

bv 



\ PROCESSIOX OF BUDDHAS 


W he 


imaees arc presented at a shrine there is aKra>s a ureat demonstration Whether 
the> are offered b> a viliaite or b> an individual there is aUvars a great gathering, and they 
are escorted to the image-house not only bv friends but by whomever mav be met on the 
way. They are carried in caived and gilt litters or brancards surrounded by 
white umbrellas 


old and 


the grave is filled in 
the Sandala. 

When this is cmiipleted the iilde't male relative holds out a handkerchief and calls on the spirit 
of the decea-ed, the Leiphya, " ( oiiie, come away with us." The word Leipbya means, literally, 
'■ butterfly," and it is applied to the human psvcJie, or soul. It haunts a man while he is living 
and awake, but in ajit to waiidei away when he is asleeji. It is, therefore, considered verv dangerous 
to wake a man suddenly, because his Lciphya might not be able to get back in time and the man 
would die. When he is dead, it i- necessary to catch the psvehe, in case it should stay behind m 
the graveyard and become an evil sjinit. Therefore the aged relative calls, and suddenly closes up 
the handkerchief, m tlie conviction that he has caught the disembodied spirit. This is carried back, 
carefully folded up. to the house, anrl is there deposited for sec'en days between two hoiise-posts 
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CONSECRATING GROUND FOR A MON \STERY 


in n. 


Ever> Burman hopes to be able to build a pa«?oda or a monastery so as to secure himself a happy after-life Monastery 
lands under the British Government, as under native rule, afe dedicated to tehsrion m perpetuity. All the monUs in the neigh- 
bourhood assemble on the site, and passaites fiom the sacred books are lead tellin? of the founding of sacred buildings 
in ancient days 

on the lelt-luiml Mde ot the entrance r-tep'. On the ■'ceentli day a Mirt of purification fea-^t i' 
given to the monk-' and tho-.e who attended the tnaeral, and then the handkerchief is opened 
There is suppor-ed to be no more danger of the Lcipbya .going back to the ceineterv and becoming 
a ghoul. Rich jieople ieed the funeral .giie^t^ tor the whole '•e\eii da\-^, but this is lievond the 
mean', of mo-.t, and au\- funeral ir apt to land a lamih' in debt. 

Cremation ii-ed to be much commoner than burying'. ,ind it i^ -.till common m manv part-' ot 
the coiiiitiw. W'lieii the tire 'he' down, aiiv boiie^ there niav remain are drawn froni the ashes b\- 
the three iieaie-t lelatu e' o| the ilecei'fd I lie^e are wa-.hed m ^cented water or cocoamit- 
milk and put in a jar. attei being wrapjied up in white cotton, d'he jar is taken back to thr- 
hoU'e. and after the tea-t ot ])aiilicatioii i- buried near a jiagoda or a motia''tery. The funeral 

>[)ire i-. u-.iiall\' the oiil\- thing that maik' a grave, ,ind when that crumbles away there 

i> nothin.g to -.how where a man wa- buried. A tf-w rich jieople mark graws with a post 

or a l)rickwork jnllar, but it i-. not a common 'igit ot resjiect to tlie dead. Pagodas mav be 

erected over monk-, and >han chiet-., and they always were over king'., but tliC'C were not 
"relic 'lirine'." and are not jimper ji! I'e- to oiler up [irawr. 

The funeral ot the greatest m ui i- nut ,i wiw' imp i.nig cereinoiu-, but the burial ot a monk 
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occupies the whole countryside, and assumes the dimensions of a pagoda feast. The oldei the 
monk was and the more Lents he had spent in the monastery, the longer it is before he is buried 
It is necessary to collect funds for the ceremony. The mendicant has, of course, left none, and the 
monastery, eyen if it has money, is not going to depriye the people of any opportunity of gaining 
merit by a good deed. Accordingly, it is sometimes a year or more before a sufficient sum has been 
collected to do proper honour to the head of a monastery. Therefore the holy man is embalmed 
immediately after death. This is most commonly done b\’ preserying him in honey, but theie aie 
other methods. The body is swathed in linen bands and is placed in a coffin hollowed out of a 
single piece of wood, which is enshrined in a gilded and highly ornate shell, which often takes the 
form of a canopied catafalque, like those of the Middle Ages. This is deposited in a tempoiaiy build- 
ing, called the Xiryana .Monastery, in the monastery grounds. Round about are \-ery often a 
number of somewhat startlingly lewd pictures, which are intended to show tlie temptations which 
the saintly man ayoided. There he remains till all the arrangements haye been made, and the 
" Return of the Great Glory,” 
as the cremation of a monk 
is always called, takes place 
inyariably in February or 


^larch, when the rice crops 
haye been reaped and the 
agricultural population ha\e 
plenty of mone}’ in hand. 

When the day has been 
fixed, the shell is taken out 
to where the funeral pyre 
has been erected, usually on 
the knoll of a hill or in an 
open place in the fields. It 
a huge seyeii-roofed >pire, 
gorgeously, not to say gaudily, 
decorated with gold-leaf, tinsel 
and coloured paper and 
pictures. The coffin is in a 
tier jiist where the bier begins 
to taper, and the space below 
IS filled with combustibles 
and a great quantity ot sweet- 
smelling woods. The gilded 
case containing the coffin is 
lirought from the monastery 
on a gigantic four-wheeled 
car, drawn by as many jieople 
as can la\' hands on the big 
twisted rattan ropes. These 
are fastened to both -idc' of 
the car, and when the p>'re 
has been reached, there is a 
great tug-of-war, in which 
hundreds of people, men. 
Women and children, take 



\t the l«t.adeintha least, the PjsV.-tJ trees, a reminiscence ot 
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part. There is a verv great deal of noise and shouting and the clash of bands, and the whole 
scene is as little suggesti\-e of death and the repose of the monastery as can possibly be imagined. 
When the struggle has .gone on till everyone is tired, or it is time for the monks to return to 
the monasterv, the coffin is taken off the car and put in its place above the combustible-^. 
The monks have all the while been reciting passages from the sacred books in temporary bamboo 
buildings set up round about for the purpose, and abundant gifts of the most miscellaneous kind 
are carried back with them. 

Then the funeral pvre is set fire to. This is always done by letting off rockets at it. These 


i 
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THE CREMATION OF A MONK. 

The funeral p> re of a monk, is al\\a>s a very sinking symbolization of the various stages of ^Iount .\leru, to the con- 
templative slopes of which the holy man is supposed to return. The occasion of his burning is always a great show, at which 
the people for many miles round enjoy themselves thoroughly 

are large lengths of bamboo tilled with .gunpowder and slun.g on to guiding ropes leading to 
the spire, olteii from all four sides. Kacli rocket usually the manufacture of an entire \ illage, 
aiul there is great jubilation when one of them is at last succes-.ful and sets tire to the heaped- 
u[) fuel, and the jeering which is directed at an unfortunate failure i-- ;ts little suggestire ot a 
solemn ceremon\' a' an\’thing well can be. The actual burnin.g does not take a long time, 
for in the height ot the hot weather, when the cremation takes place, ereiwtlung i' as dry 
as tinder. The u-.hes are afterwanfs examined, and anv bone^ that are timnd are buried near 
some sacred shrine, or ha\'e a 'inall jia.gixla or a blunt-topped square pillar erected i.wer them. 
There is ne\er an\- inscription, and only the local people are able to tell whom aiu paiticiilar 
erec til m ci immemi irates. 
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CHAPTER Mil 

THE AXDAMAX aAD XICOBAR ISLAXDS. B:i SIR R]rHAHI> TEMPLE, RT., t'.l.E. 

The geograpiiiral term Andamans and Nicobars is popularly applied to two groups of tropical and 
very beautiful islan.ls in the Bay of Bengal, stretching in a long line for about seven hundred miles 
from Cape Xegrais in Burma to Achin Head in Sumatra (see map on page 2,5s). They are com- 
bined. for convenience of administration, in one local .government, under the Kmpire of 'india ; but 
otherwise thee- are entirely unconnected, both as regards physical .geograpln- anrl their inhabitants. 
-U Port Blair in the Andamans is situated the penal settlement of the Indian Empire, where are 
congregated m, perhaps, the most remarkable reformatory m the world, some sixteen thousand 
life and long-term conedets from all parts of India and its ilependencies, ( Itheru'ise tlie inhabitant-. 
are black Negritos of the ■' lowest ” knouii tepe of naked pigniv sac’ages, belonging to a practicallv 
isolated race. In the Nicobars, on tlie other hand, the people are large, fair, and ..emi-civilized 
emigrants from the south-eastern corner of the Asiatic continent, clearlv connected with the Iiido- 
thmese races, and especialh' uith tliose varieties of them that are commonh- deugnated Alld 
Malays. I hese two distinct members ot the human race have never been in coniinunication with each 
other, and liave nothing wliatever in common in physical aspe,-ts. customs, or religious notions, 

Ihe great interest that attaches to a survey of the Andamanese lie.-, in the fact that up to tlie 
last generation he presented one of the very few instances now existing of the undiluted un. on- 
tuniinated, primitive savage. He i.. in fact, a relic of the world before civilization of anv kui.l. 
Almost ant-thuig, therefore, that he is, thinks, or does, is worth knowing. Hi. vert- mode of giving 
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expression to his desires and thoughts is primitive in a high <legree, and quite unlike anvthing that 
civilized human beings are accustomed to look for and find in strangers. Through him, indeed, we 
can learn what the untutored human beiiig is like — an adult creature possessed of the intellectual 
capacity of a child of ten or twelve when bred in the ci\'ilization in which we pass our lives. 

But though he could not make and could onlv preserve fire, and had never cultivated anvthing, 
nor domesticated anv animal, and had never taught himself how to turn a turtle for food or to use 
a hook and line in fishing ; thou.gh he could not count, or draw, or keep a recortl or tall\' for any 
purpose, and was hazv, inaccurate and indefinite in all his ideas ; though he had no notion of taking 
precautions for the future or tor his safety when " at war," had no ceremonial worship nor any 
form of propitiating spirits, and no methods of appealing to supernatural powers : though he had 
no idea of government and hut rudimentary notions as to property, even in children -the .Vnda- 
manese is yet a verv man, mentallv imineasurablv snperictr to the most intelligent of the brute 

beasts, and has manv characteristic's in 

common with those greatlv above him 


in civilization. He is hide-bound by 
custom as the only law he knows, and 
the only explanation he can offer, of 
social actions and habits, or of the 
forms and adornment of the articles 
he manufactures. Excepting fruit, he 
cooks all his food, which he likes to 
consume hot. He can build for him- 
self on occasion a good hut, is clever 
in constructing his bows and arrows, 
and is a neat ami excellent wea\'er of 
fibres and grasses. His canue- are large 
and laboricjiisly hollowed out ol trunks 
which he fells for the purpose. He 
occasionally huilds up. not turns, 
earthen pots and pans on an ingenious 
plan, ami has set notions on the siihjei t 
of ornamentation. 

In ehildhooil the .Andamanese is 
possessed of a bright intelligem e. 
wliieli, howex'er, soon reaches Us 
climax, and thrnnghout lilc he retains 
the mam c haraeteristu's ot tic < hild. 
He has a ver\' short, though strong 
nieni(ir\', hut soon hei'omes intelleetu- 
ally tired, and is <ipt to break down 
physically under mental training. He 
is suspK'ious of, blit hospitable to. 
strangers ; ungrateful : iiuitatic’e and 
watchful of his companions and ncigli- 
boui's. He Is \-ain, and while under 
the spur of vanit\', indnstnoiis ami 
persevering. He is teachable up to a 
quickly reached limit, fond ot undefined 
ganii's and prai.'tieal jokes. He u too 
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happy and care'c''^ to be atiected in temperament bv his 
supirstitions ; too eareles', indeed, to store water even for 
a voyai^a^ : plucky, but not coura, peons ; reckless onlv from 
ignorance and inappreciation of danger. He is selfish ; but 
not without geiierositv, chnailrt' and a sense of honour. 

He is petulant, hasty of temper, entirelv irresponsible and 
childish in his wrath and epually quick to forget. He is 
aftectionate, liwly in his movements, and e.xeeedinglv 

takin.g in liis monieiits of good teunper. gs,, 

^As a ride, the Andamanese are gmide- and pleasant to 

as a rule, equal ' t()' that (it tln' men. Ii^olda.ue, liowewr. 
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show their respect to the sun and moon bv beine; silent at their rise. They ward off the Storm- 
spirit by throwing explosive leaves on the fire and burning beeswax, because he dislikes the smell. 
They twang their bows and make fun of the moon during an eclipse, but a solar eclipse keeps 
them silent through fear, Thev ha\'e a few general practices bv wav of permanent protection 
against evil and ill-luck, and no doubt the tattooing and painting of their bodies with oib and 
earths is partly ceremonial. 

The Andamanese, however, have an active faith in dreams, which sometimes control subsequent 
conduct, and in the utterances of wise men, dreamers of prophetic dreams, gifted with second sight 
and power to communicate with spirits, and to bring about good and bad fortune. Such people 
jiractise an embryonic sorcerv and witchcraft, and profit fyv things tabooed to their use. I'lie 



Hi, I/, f I, „n n Man.l'ir 

■ -X SPIRIT-SHIP— \ICOB \R ISLXXDS 


XX’hcn an evil spirit has been cauvbt b> tbe doctor-priest of the villaste it is catted and put into a small ornamental scape- 
boat built tor the purpose and torced out to sea Should the boat land at another Village and transfer the spirit there, an attack 
with quarter-staves under recofinircd rule is made on the makers of the boat 

.\ndamanfSf has distinct ideas as to a soul, which arise out of his reflection in water and not out ot 
hi> shadow. His reflection is his spirit, whidi goes after Ins death to another jungle-world, where 
it lix'es jiist as he did himself while alix'e. The spirit occa''ionally x'isits the earth and has a distinct 
tendencx’ to transmigration into other beings and creatures. Thus e\-ery eliild cont'eix'ed has hail a 
prior existence. Animals and birds are credited xxitli human capacities, and convicts murdered by 
the Andamanese hax'e lieeii found with lieaxy stones jilai ed on tfiem to warn the birds not to tell 
the English what has happened and wiiere the munlt-rers hax'e gone. They are full of fairy-tales 
beliex'ed to be true, ot which change of human bein.gs nito animals, lish, birds, stones, ami other 
objects is a conspicuous feature to siicli an extent, indeed, that the fauna chieflx' known to them 
are considered to be the animal forms of ancestors. 

The most important ceremonies are those connected with death, wliieh occasions loud lamenta- 
tion from all concerned. Babies are buried under the floor of their parents' hut. .Adults are either 
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buried in a shallow grave, or, as an honour, tied up in a bundle and placed on a platform or tree. 
Wreaths of cane-leaves are then fastened conspicuously round the encampment, and it is deserted 
for about three months. Mourning customs are peculiar, the mourning itself consisting of smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from dancing. After some months the bones of the deceased 
are washed, broken up and made into ornaments, to which great importance is attached as 
mementoes, and also because they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases b\' simple application 
to the diseased part. The skull is worn down the back suspended from the neck, usually, but not 
always, bv the widow, widower, or nearest relative (see illustration on ])age 2()C)'). Mourning closes 
with a ceremonial dam e and the removal of the clay. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, and though the simple ceremonies connected with marriage 
(see illustration on page 300) have no religious significance, divon'e is rare and unknown aftm' the 
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CEMElERt AND MORlCVR'i 

In Car Nicobar there is a d>ins-house and a l>inu-m house outside the villasies b> the tempoiaii burial place, so that 
mankind there enters and leaves the «orld at the cemeter, The graves are marked wrth tsooden posts of special form until the 
annual digging up of the bones, uhich are then throrsn into a common ossuair CMth great ceiemoni 

birth of a child, and there is no polvgamy or incest. L iifaithtulne's altei mainage m punished b\ 
the murder of both the guilty parties, though intercourse between tlie sr.xes, within the marriage- 
able limits, before marriage is the rule. The mo-t remarkable cust-m m lamily life is th, 
adoption of eacli other's children within the tribe, so that these ab..\e six or sew-ii rarely live 
with their own parents. There is a pretty custom of naming girh alter one .>1 llu sixteen selected 
trees which happim to be in flower at the time they reach puheitc. 

The social emotions are n.it generally exim-s^e.l, and there are 110 word- for ordinary salutation, 
greeting or thanks. On meeting they stare at each other for a lengtliein d period m silence, which 
the younger breaks with a commonplace remark, ami then tollows the eag. r t. lling ot news, win. h 
an .Vndamanese alwavs .lehght- in lu aring R.-lative-, however, -it m ea.di otlmr - lap- at mee tings 
huddled Closelv tc.gedi. r weeping lou.llv and .lemoii-tratively, and alter a long -ep.iration, this 
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may last lor hours (see illustration on page 303). At parting they take each other by the hand 
and blow on it, exchanging conventional sentences of farewell. 

The Andamanese are childishlj’ fond of games and have an indigenous blind-man's buff, leap-frog 
and hide-and-seek. (Mock hunts after animals, mock burials and hunts for ghosts are their favourite 
sports, and they like getting up matches in swinging, swimming, throwing, clacks-and-drakes, 
archcrv and wrestling. Their chief occupation is, of course, food-getting, and after that the 

formal evening or night dance — a 
curious monotonous performance 
accompanied bv drumming tlie feet 
rhythmicallv on a special sounding- 
board, like a Crusader's shield, and 
mistaken for a shield by several 
observers, singing a song more or 
less impromptu, and clapping the 
hands on the thighs in unison. The 
dance takes place every evening 
whenever there are enough people 
for it, and lasts for hours, and even 
all night at special meetings. Both 
sexes take allotted parts in it. This 
and turtle-hunting are the only things 
which will keep the Andamanese 
awake all night long. 

The interest in the Xicobarese 
is of an entirely different nature. 
In the Nicobars there are presented 
to us a nation of islanders who, 
many centuries ago, migrated from 
the adjacent mainland and brought 
with them many of the character- 
istics of the continental peoples to 
which they belong. But thcir 
habitat has made them compara- 
tively isolated and caused them to 
preserve the earlier semi-civilization 
of their race intact, while their con- 
geners in South- Eastern Asia, the 

Bn th’’ li.. H. M'ln, iJ.I.B. -i-v r t~» 

fruit offering. -I ot Burma, the Annamese. 

The object of ail the rehaious ceremonies is to ward oft or humour the aiul Oil liaX’fc' "FtfatB* TcB ailCCd 

evil spirits Here is an offering of the fruits and \e?etables in use put ^ ~ 

together at a great sacrifice of labour and time, and contributed by those who and become largely affected by out- 
have lost some relative w.thm the last ,ear. influences of many klnds. 

The Xicobare-c are an intellicwnt people with a great ('apacitv for trade in their staple com- 
modit\-, the coconut-tree and itt- products, and are po-M'S-ed of a remarkable facility for picking 
up foreign languagi - colloquially in '' pigeon ” fadiion. The desire to copy foreign speech, dress 
and manner', combined with a reirediing naivcle m the effort, make them an e.xceedmglv amusing 
people to the stranger. The XicobareM are tpiite a' well houseil as the rest of their race on the 
continent— the houses being culleiteil in villages, as a rnli constructed on piles, whether on land 
or on back-waters or other sites, safe from a heavy sea below Ingh and even low water-mark (see 
illustration on page 308), The villag. sites are kept scrupulously clean and free fnjin bad odours. 
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These islanders used to be wrerl-er- keep off , he evil spirit* 

Otherwise they are a quiet, inoffensive peopri4'dTf ‘ Government: 

Among them the wife is a help, not a slave Such r^ov T""’ 

under headmen or chiefs. They are excessivelv co.f ' " klemocratic 

they are capable of changing with the times, ' ’^»kmd down I,y cu.stom, thougli 

The\- hve m what is, for th.'ir mode of life and standir 1 f r 
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practices, which may almost be sa.d to be their chief ocenpition ' 'Vi', 't 

and elaborate ceremonies and fe^tivaK is w overnri t r f tr^-'quent 

necessity to scare ami ex,frci..e the,„. ' Th.?"^ and a, i' impelling 

up a large portion of their hi es, v^pccrillv at ni-ht tP "-^mony, convivial or other, and take> 
import, however, is the cerenioniai ,xecut,on of the 

community, hke nmr.ler, habitual theft, and puhhc anmn-ince T nttences against the 
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denoting one umlergomg .un-rdutul m-tmctiou - \„v ' "i ^ "nvice, the term 

become a nw/m, though he neeii not eventuallv b.-c,.„m a tnlThl 

study lias an idle time, u,ti, att.-miant. to ,io evervtinn r ‘f f Pneetlv under- 

to p!a,e m a .-.ort of .edamchair, iSee illmtration the ,!pp,!'p' 
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The mass of superstitious observances of this people is so great that only a few of the more 
remarkable can be picked out for notice here. There is a general exorcism of the spirits in the shape 
of a spirit-feast performed by the family and friends with the aid of the priest. The men sit smoking 
and drinking, and the women bring from the family stock provisions, implements, weapons and 
curiosities, which last, after a .trood howl, they break up and throw outside the house. large, 
speciallt fattened pig is then roasted whole, and di\'ided between the ancestors anti the party 
chief!} the latter. B_v this the spirits are mollified. the priest now commences his business, 
worked up to an ecstasy by drink and his mysteries. His face is painted red and he is rubbe 1 over 
with oil. He sings dolefully in a deep bass voice, and rushes about to catch the spirit of harm, 
and coax, scold and abuse him, accompanied by a tremendous howl from the women, till after a 
struggle he is caught and put into a small decorated model of a boat and towed far out to sea 
(see illustration on page gogt. Being now safe from the spirit, the fun is kept tip long into the 
night with eating, drinking, singing and ddncmg. Should the scape-boat land at another village 
and transfer the spirit there, an attack i-^ made by it on the offenders with quarter-staves after 
an accepted fashion, till some heads and limbs are dama,ued, when peace is declared, and the 
assailants remain as the guests of the attacked for a two-daws’ feast. 

There are all sorts of taboos, some of them serioiislv ini'oin-emeiit in effect. Perhaps the most 
remarkable are those which affect the speech and nomenclature of the people. .\ny person mat" 
adopt any word in the language, however essential or common, as a personal name, and when that 
person dies the word is tabooed for a generation tor fear of summoning the ghost, Anothcr 
conspictious instance of the effect of superstition on domestic habits is the placing just insi(.le the 
house entrance of spirit-scaring images, which are figures, sometimes life-size, of human 
beings often armed with spears, and sometimes of mythical animals based on fish, crocodiles. 
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birds and pigs, and pictorial representations of all kinds of things painted in colours on areca 
spathes stretched flat see illustration on this page). Outside the houses, too, are similar 
spirit-scarers, explained in the English jargon of the natives as “ very bad devils.” (See illustration 
on page 308.) 

The funeral ceremonies are long and numerous, their whole object being to terrify the spirits. 
They differ greatly in places, but everywhere extravagant grief is displayed at all deaths for fear 
of angering the ghost. There is much expense in connection with a death, all incurred to appease 
the spirit, and there are several obligatory duties at every funeral aimed at keeping the ghost in 
a good temper, and protecting the living from his wrath. Bodies are buried between sundown 
and dawn in order to prevent the shadows of the attendants from falling into the graves and being 



Among the objects here depicted especial notice should be taken of those connected with the gratification or the scaring of 
spirits. These are the pierced carvings representing rows of dancing men and women and the carved figures immediately above 
them, one of which is brandishing a spear. Next the figures aie hats which are placed on disinterred female skulls on the night 
of the final memorial feast 

buried with the corp-'C, because the >had(jw ot the Xicobare.-e i^ the visible sign of his spirit, and 
in places there is a special ceremony tor “ feeding shadows,'' The more recently a person has died 
the more dangerous is the gho't, and so in MUUe places in due time there is a feast for disinterring 
the dead, cleaning the skeleton and re-interring it, which in otlier places takes the form of annuallv 
disinterring all the late^t de<id with great ci'reinony and mixing up the bones in one common ossuarv, 
whereupon tlu' ghi)>t!' can ilo no more harm. 

In other places again the dead are put into a halt-canoe. eiit across for the purpose, and placed 
in the forks of a pair of post:, in the jungle, till the bodie.. tall out and are partlv devoured by pigs. 
E\-ery now and then the bones of such persons are thrown with ceremonv into a communal ossuarw 
In yet other pku es everyone ought to die m the mortuary by the cemeterv (see illustration on page 
305). or woe betide the village with a ghost in its midst, where efficacious ceremonies, such as are 
held in the cemeteries to contiiie it within safe limits, cannot be undertaken. 
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INiTIATlON CEREMON\. 


iF. ir. Kn'hh^r, F.Rjl.F. 


The Mala> nte of initiation takes place at the ag* of tv\elve to fifteen. The somewhat heterogeneous party in partially 
Europeanized dress here seen are assembled for the ceremon>, as is shown by the curious figureheads of the vehicles at the back, 
in which the candidates for initialio/5 are paraded. 


CHAPTEU IX 

THE MALAY PESiySE LA. IT/ iY \Y AA'/AIJ, M.A., F.B.A.I. 

INTkODCCToKV A\f; CUSTOMS KCTATIXG TO lilKTif AXO CHILDiKiOU 

The Mala\- Peiiin-'Ula, M'hich rougiiiy nicasUR's si^inctliinyf under a thousand miles in length and 
near]\- two Imndred mikb aero^^ in tl)e Ijroade:^! part, may be regarded as a sort of titanic World- 
causewa}- or bridge, linking Indo-China, the 'outli-eastern corner of the Asiatic mainland, to the 
islands of the iMalay Archipelago. Hence, although its customs do\'etail in many respects with those 
of Indo-China, in numerous (Ahers they agree with tho.sc of the Malayan islands, with one of the 
greater of which, Sumatra, it ]'• Iteld to have (>nce been geologicaliy connected, 

M'e prono>e in tlie folloning j)ages tt) give an inevitably brief sketch of the more picturesque 
ceremonies in the life ot one of the inhabitant'; of this Peninsula, taking as t^■pical the Malay race, 
which seems to retli-et on its gentler and more artistic side the romantic beautvof the great Malav 
tropical islands, t-imilarlv it sfcnis to reflect, in its otherwise unaccountable liabilite- to the strange 
semi-hypnotic state called latah, the monotony of the equatorial climate, ami in its former tendenev 
to the sar’Oge grists of passion that produced the deadly liiiiuk, tiie unchained forces of Nature and of 
the sae’age beasts of the forisst-clad hills among wliich the characters of the race were forged, in 
part by tlie hammer-strokes of the centuries, in part under the domination of the old and high 
civilizations vhicii in times past ow-rran the mightiest kingdonis of iilalava. 
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Sir Edward Tylor, in speaking once of a certain blood-sucking e'ampire belie\-ed by the Malays 
to be always ready to attack either an expectant mother or a newly-born babe, described it a^ 
“ one of the ghastlicbt conceptions that ever appalled the imagination of humanitv." We thus see 
why the first and most important duty upon the occasion of a birth is to set up all manner of 
devices (in the ^liape of prickly leaves and brancht's, steiub of bitter herbs, nooses, and even 
fishing-nets), either to scare away or to entrap any such demoniacal assailants. Not only so, 
hut for months before birth the everyday life of the mother, and freipiently cuxn of the father 
as well, is hedged about with a host of petty restrictions and prohibitions which could hardlv fail 
to aggravate the discomfort of both parents. 

It will suffice to sat', before leaving this part of the subject, that among the Malavs themseheb 
■■ vise women " generallv officiate at the birth of a child, in return for a small fixed pavinent, but 
among the wild aboriginal tribes the wibe woman's place is taken either by the woman's mother, 
or even bv her husband. Even when the i hild is born, the precautionary ritual is in no wi'c 
lessened ; indeed, if anvthmg, it is increased, since there is now the infant to be protected, as well 
as the mother. The mother is safeguarded, partly by devices similar to tho'c already mentioned, 
partly by the administration of a mar- 
vellous elixir called the " Hundred 


Herbs ” potion (it being supposed to 
be compounded of a hundred difterciit 
ingredients), and partly by the bar- 
barous custom of " roasting " her, 
which consists in exposing her several 
times a day to the most violent heat 
upon a raised scaffolding beneath wliich 
a blazing wood fire is kindled. Tliis 
savage treatment continues for forty- 
four days, and the heat has been 
known to be so extreme as to cause tlie 
temporary mental derangement, or even 
the death, of the unfortunate victim. 

The Malav baby, being ignorant of 
the tremendous perils to which its 
little life is believed to be exposed, 
often astonishes the household by sur- 
Mving them all, and rewarded tor 
having done so b\' being " received, 
as l\Ir. Wilkinson has remarked, into 
the bosom of three religion^ at once. 
Having tfixt been ” spat upon. ' by 
way of protec'tion from tlie spirits of 
e\il, and perhaps also pa-scd through 
the sniokt' of a fire (in the manner ol 
the old-tiiiic Shamanistic practices ot 
Imlo-Chinai, it is next " adopted by 
Its father with the usual Moslriii 
formula, which (lifters a(Cor'ling to the 
infant's sex. Thirdly, in I’crak it is 
also generallv marked on the lorelK ad 
with a cross, which has been held to 



IMTIMION CF.REMOX'i 

\ \fKicI'' us;t a tor prore'i^iionnl puipn«es at the initiation ceremony. 
On the cast toa>t strance vehicles shaped lihe fabulous creatures. " peacocL- 
Iions ’ ri'intl man-headed steeds, etc . are used on such occasions, indeed 
some of these wtird forms are to be seen at the bach of the picture 
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be analogous to a Hindu caste-mark. Next follows a ceremony which is called the " Mouth- 
opener, ” which consists in fonnallv t;ivmg to the infant its first mouthtui of nourishment. 

The child is generally named (as it would seem, experimentally) in the course of the first week : 
but should it get ill, it is often promptly readopted, at least tentporanly, bt' somebody else, and 
receiyes at the same time a new name. ( )n the east coast of the Peninsula there is a picturesque 
custom of writing alternatiye names upon seyen different bananas and then letting the child 
literally choose his own name. There too, should it get feycrish, the natiwe doctor puts his hand 
in a crocodile’s mouth (propped open for the purpose) and then in that of the child, to cool it — a 

remarkable instance of sympathetic 
magic. The ceremonies of the first 
shaying of the head and the first 
paring of the nails usually come 
next, but in some cases tlie parents 
will take a yow to carr\- out the 
former on some future important 
occasion, for instance, just before the 
child’s marriage, proc'ided that he 
.grows up in safety. For the ordinary 
ceremony orthodox custom is said to 
require the sacrifice of two .goats in 
the case of a boy and one in that of 
a girl ; whentwer it takes place the 
trimmings and clippings are carried 
away and buried at the foot of a 
fruit-tree, such as a banana or a 
pomegranate ; this will, it is sup- 
posed, increase the tree's fruitfulness. 
.About the fortieth day the child is 
first taken oiitsiile the house and 
presented to the spirits of the Earth 
and of V.'ater. In the latter case, in 
Perak, the child is presented to the 
Riyer-'-pirit by a pretty ceremony, 
part of which is meant to ensure his 
success as a fisherman by pretending 
to treat him as a fish. 

.\ttcra few month' the swaddlin.g- 
clothes m which the baby was wrap- 
ped from the first are exchanged 
for a broad waist-wrap, which in its turn is com|iletely discarded when the infant arriwes at the lull 
dignity of childhood It may be added that though infanticide is not practised as in China, Alalay 
parents being exceptionally attached to their oflsprin.g, boys on the whole are preferred to girls — 
a fact which may account fur the Malay habit of alluding to a girl as a " child," a practice with 
which we may compare our own Shakespeare’s " Is it a boy or a cliilil, I won'ler 
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\\ ' E A R I N G EAR -SI U D . 


Malay girl of kelaman 

The large ear-stud >NOin b> Malay girls as emblems of maidenhood is 
shown. They are becoming obsolete on the west coast, but formerly were worn 
until marriage, and in the case of a widow were tied on in jest at re-marriage 


IM'ILVHi»N. i:i:TKOTnAL AND MARRIAGE 

.As at birth and maiiiage the initiation ceremonies, though based on the untyeisal .\raij.c rite, 
are surround' d by Hindu and Shaman practices. The most pictiuvsipie teatiirr of the ceremony is 
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the procession, which on the east coast takes the form of parading the candidates in vehicles 
resembling either large animals or large birds (see illustration on page 312). On the west coast, 
and also sometimes on the east, they are generally carried on men’s shrmlders 


the seclusion to which (except at periodical social gatherings) Malay girls in 


The strictncbs of 
most places are 

subjected, more especially in the large towns of the Peninsula, puts great, though not insuperable, 
obstacles in the wav of the meeting of the sexes. Onh’ in what are called the iMenangkabau States, 

where matrilineal descent pre- 
vails (the husband’s position, 
in hi.s own house, being in- 
ferior to that ot his mother- 
in-law's brother), is the irce- 
dom somewhat greater. In 
any case, the first move is 
made by the youth’s parents 
or guardians, as soon as they 
perceive what they belie\'e 
would be a suitable match 
for their son. M'hen this 
happens they usually despatch 
a reliable messenger to inquire 
if the maiden has yet been 
“ bespoken,” and in the event 
of a favourable reply to in- 
dicate their own wish to 
bespeak her, and to arrange 
a da\' for the negotiations. 
On the day fixed, the youth's 
representatives duly present 
themselves, one ot them 
bringing with him a betel- 
leaf trav (furnished with the 
usual accessories of betel-leaf, 
lime, betel-nut — which gives 
the name to the i eremony — 
and gambir), and a fir.-’t in- 
stalment of the bride-price in 
silver or jewellery. 

Xo engagement-ring is 
given (as with us) bv a Malay 
\’oiith to his haticcc, but (Mr. 
Wilkinson has described a 
prett\' ceremony in Perak, at 
which two rings of the " roi'onut-blossom " design, one intended as a pledge to the .girl's parents 
anrl the otht r for the t^irl hersdf, arc presented by the suitor’s family. The usual rule as to any 
■■ breach of promise ” is that if the man breaks it off he forfeits his betrothal gifts (see illustration 
on pa.ge 3171 ; if the ladv pruws false she must return double value. 

Eliminating the purely extraneous Mohammedan element, we shall find that a great part of 
the regular Malay marriage ritual is based on the ide-a of making the bride and bridegroom play 
the part of royalty — a fictitious change of identity intended to avert the penis once believed to 





iniutiiLkile. 


.AW AHING 


fouded figure js d\NaiUng the descent ol a spirit betore becoming 
he regular procedure, ivhatever the object of the ceremony may 
the Spirit of a Malay Romance that is thus being courted. 


possessed ” 1 his is t 

be In the present case it 1 
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attend the celebration of 
any marriage, as of all 
other critical events in the 
lives of the community. 
This is the reason for the 
great mass of purificatory 
and propitiatory ceremonies 
of which three-fourths at 
least of the Malay marriage 
ritual consists. Apart from 
this, the three indispens- 
able elements of the rite 
itself are the payment of 
the bride-price, the sharing 
of food between the bride 
and bridegroom, and the 
formal acknowlcdsjment of 



MVLA'i M \RRI\GE ORN VMENTS 

The three central ones represent '' betel. leal tiees” nccordin!: to the oldei method of 
carrying betel-leaf in procession in Selaneoi \H iHiir tiees have lioinbiils at the lop The 
tt\o outside ornaments are betcl-bouciuets caitied bt the bitde and brideeicom 


the marriage before witnesses, who should consi-t of ttr iiicluih' (aceoidin.ci to idea'll the 

elders of the village, as well as, in miue recent times, the moM.|ue olficial. 

It is remarkable that although the wild Malayans (a- well the Sakai and Xegntti>) have the 
equivalent of the bride-price, of the sharing of loud, and uf the tnrnial aeknowletlitnient of the 
marriage before witnesses — that is to ^ay, three t-oMUitial element- ot the Mala_\ 1 u-titni no at tual 
purificatory or propitiator\' ceremonies ha\'e been retttnled in lonneitinn with their wedilings. 
The Besisi tribes, who are notliing if not i>ractical. dt-vote much ot tlieir atteiitiitn at a wetliling to 
ensuring that the husbaml will be able to >upport his wife 1 he partie- ha\ing M'ated theni-ehes 
about a mound or " anthill,” the britlegrotim is a-kcd point-blank . 

” Are vou clever with the blowpipe t " .-Vre you cltwei at telluiit tiee- . .Vrc \ou cleicr 


at smoking cigarettes ? ” 

If all the replies are sati-factorv. the )a.-t pt.int ot imiuiry n put to a practical te-t. llie bride- 
groom, having given the bride a cigarette and ligliteil one hmi-elt, ip leijuned to clia-e tlie biide 
thrice round about the 


mound. If she is caught 


they are declared to be mar- 
ried ; if not, the man has 
the right of trilng again 
on a subsecpient occasion. 

At a Besisi wedding at 
which I was present, the 
'■ anthill ” was a big arti- 
ficial bell-shaped mound, 
moulded from clay dug out 
of the ground near it, b\' 
one of the minor chiel-. 
<Jn this occasion the hride- 
, groom was put through a 
.severe and lengtlu' cate- 
chism, part ot which ran 
as follows : 

Q . — ■■ Is this true, VI 
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may a tree crush your body'^ " (This is the most solemn and binding oath that can be taken bv anv 
of the forest-dwelling tribesmen, to whom the peril of falling trees is an ever-present terror.) 

The final answer was as under : 

d. — ■' Speak not of So-and-So's daughter. Monkeys of all descriptions do I search for and 
capture. And how much more, then, So-and-So's daughter ! " 

After this reply, which is taken with complete good-humour, the catechism concluded with ; 

“ ' Ratified ’ {lit. ' true ') says the Batin. ' Ratified ’ .sav the chiefs " (of the tribe). 

' ‘ ‘ Ratified ’ sa\’ both voting and old 1 
" Round the ilound and round again ! ” 

Here follows the chase of tlie bride round the “ antlull,” which in this district actuallv forms 

part of the marriage formula. 
Among the corresponding 
Wild Tribes of Pahang a 
fire is sometimes substituteil 
for the " anthill.” 

We must now, however, 
give a connected account of 
the ceremonies practised by 
the civilized IMalays, The 
short Mohammedan service 
performed by one of the 
officials of the mosque has, 
of course, nothing whatever 
to do with the ilalay cere- 
monial : indeed, in many 
parts Weddings down to 
recent years were, and pro- 
bably still .are, performed 
without any mosque officials 
whatever. The ereat mass 
of the marriage ritual, con- 
'-isting of a Malav substratum 
much overlaid bv Hinduism, 
comprises celebrations which, 
though often abbreviated, 
are supposed to continue 
for seven days and nights 
in succe.ssion. The first 
three nights arc devoted 
in the first place to the 

^ite^ fur iwj elling, or iieutrali/iiie, the power- of e\il, and serondl_\ to the henna-staining cereiiionies, 
which take jhu e -eparately at the hmnt- of the bride and brideerooni ( )n the fourth dav takes 
place the Proi e>-ion (■! thi' Bride, erooiii to the hoii-e ol the Bride, whi'di is follmved by the sitting in 
royal -tate or enthront inent of the bridal (oiiple (>ee illu-tration on page 311 ), a chief feature at 
wliK li i> an arrangtiiieiit of eolo^-al marriage pillow-; whil-t eitlur the last day or the whole of 
the ia-t tlirei- day-, aiiording to the duration nt the weddin.g <-erenionies, should be devoteel to the 
cu>toniary puritieation-. The clianting of .\rabii- hxniii-, and .Maiav " tenting” and other dance-, 
now getierallv continue throughout, in phn e ot the eoek-fight- bull-fight-, nautch-daiices and 
pre-entnieiit- of the Malayan drani.r -ee ilhi-tratioii- on page- jki and 321 ], which were formerly to 
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WEDDING F-\\OUR5 AND PROCESSIONAL BETEL-TREES 
Four Malay Nscddvnr; lavours. one ol which is the unalienable right of each 


lie 


^ht 


guest. Formerly if a husband came home viilhoul one h 
They consist of coloured Tike Easter eggs*, flowers and streamers cut t 

animals, birds, fish, etc In the centre is a processional bclel-tiee 'at weddings' 
east coast, and aboie are betel-tiays and favours, cast ccast only 


edding- 
for divorce 


represen t 
west and 


r. \f 


COCk-F)GHllN<. l\ M\L\^\ 


Cock-fi sh 1 1 n? IS or uas quitr tc-itnt!' ore et the 
about t'%o and a half inches in lensth and cur.ed ii 

time 5c L-^ — f L., ^ L„li . t-v a riail. -^vVlli 


thief \Iai.iven ragtimes Cn e\f>t ceia-t -^pur-: 

sc a at>tht blade The upper photL)-,iiph «jhos\' a 
K ^inla in tweUe minute^i Below the set’.ei'i-tn ate 


were u«ed. w h u h wt 
ntam” in progress T 
alter, to their bird 
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be seen at anv Mala},' wedding of importance, and some of 
which niav doubtless be still sometimes seen in the north of 
the Peninsula. The first henna-staining takes place in private ; 
upon the second night it is performed "in state” and in 
public, the bride and bridegroom (at their respective homes i 
receivin;; the congratulations and presents of tlieir resnective 
circles. .A selected batch of relatives, friends or dependents 
salutes them by turns in IMalay fashion, scatters a little 
parched, saffron-stained and ordinary " washed ” rice, touches 
the forehead and hands of the bride or bridegroom with 
magical demon-dispelling rice-paste, and finallv does its part 
in the staining of their hands and sides of their feet v. ith 
henna. 

On the fourth ^ay, bride and bridegroom, arrayed in ro} al 
guise, enact the parts of a " One-day King and Queen,” as 
the Alalay phrase describes it. The typical features of a Mala}' 
bride's wedding-dress (which is now much varied) are a gold- 
embroidered, tight-sleeved, short, madder-coloured jacket, with 
sarong and loose silk trousers, tliis remarkable assimilation in 
dress of the two sexes being doubtless meant to lessen the perils of this critical period. 
In addition, the bride has a variety of armlets and anklets, necklaces and crescent-shaped breast- 
ornaments, and is frequently loaded with jewellery, much of which is false, and most of which is 
borrowed. The fringe of her hair is trimmed, and she wears a peculiar head-dress, consisting of 
tinselwork flowers, which, being 
supported on wires, tremble 
and sparkle at the slightest 
movement. The typical Alalay 
bridegroom also wears a short 
gold-embroidered jacket, with 
loose silk trousers and a 
shortened sarong of some rich 
material. A stiff head-drw'S, 
in which artificial flowers and 
aigrettes are in-'crted, and the 
kris, necklace, bracelets and 
breast-ornaments of ro\altv 
complete his adornment. 

The final preparations having 
been made, the bridegroom's 
party sets out, with an elilerK' 
woman (where the older custom 
is followed) at the head of the 
procession. In the remoter 
parts of the Peninsula, the 
bride, groom is carried on a re- 
latic'e's or retaim r s xhoulilers, 
or, if he wisfic-' to be more up- 
to-date, in 'onie ta-hionable 
form of^vehudi a motor-car 




C(tfn^>. Anh. M>i,j ] 


A SPIRIT-PA\'iLIO\. 

An east-coast spirit-pavilion used at the 
initiation ceremonies of Malay youths It is 
filled with offerings to the spirits. The bird 
on the top is probably the .^Ialay idea of 
the Bird of Parad ise, which is supposed to 
convey good fortune. 
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for preference. The procession is accompanied by much beating of drum> and yony-- and tinny of 
crackers. All yoes smoothly until the bride’s hou^-e is reached. ITually, now, the bndeyroom i-, 
admitted without demur ; but I haee myself seen him kept at ba\' until he had " paid the tribute 
required by the Queen of the (.'ountrv " u.c., tlie bride). 

On hi^ admittance he is conducted to tlie state-chamber (which n huny with the striped " rain- 
bow wall-hanyinys and coloured "heaven" or ceiliny-cloth displaveil at all Malac' ceremonies); 
here the bride awaits his arri\-al. Xe.xt the pair hac'e to seat themselves, ceremonially, a len,ythv 
business, which requires them to bend their knees very yrailually (but without intermission) until 
a sitting posture is reached, and then (no less gradually) to strai,ehten them again until they once 



I’lvln ■ \ In,..,,,. 

SCENE \T \ BULL-EICHl 

The Mald>an bull-fisiits* are contests between, not with, bj!l«. and were till recently extrcrofly popuhu oti the east toast 
These contests are believed to be largely determined by astrology and magic 1 igf-r s iat is labtatd on tire si in oI a bgl! to daunt 

his adversary 

mori' stand ens t, this process liciiig (ontmnally n-pcatcl until th.-y an- both at, d ,it . \.i. tly the 
same moment ! The briele, groom, it possdili , should eoutrivi- to be s.-ated nn a purti.in nt tin- bridr's 
dress, an ai'hievement which is supposed to t iisuiv tor him tli.- r. .il as w.-]] as th.- nominal lor.lship 
of the future household. On being srat<-d. the pair tormally rxdiaiig.- vows. and tli.-n pnH.cl to 
feed each other with pai ket^ of .speeiall v-prepared ri. call, d " Hu- Kn . ot tin ■ Ro\ al li> s, n. e," 
taken eiut ot a pe-e'iilKir oetLigoiial structure-, built in tliiec tn-is. win. n .ibo . out. tins th.- . 'Tair.-ii . ggs 
"ith ornamental stn-anuT' whieh here do dut\ a' wedding-tacours, on- su, h tacoiir bring tin- due 
of e-x-ery wedding-giu-st , tin- withholding ot whieh would one- hav.- caii'.- 1 tie- d>awmg of kn-s.-s 

In the- tinal liistrtition ee-remoiiv with wht.h tlu- wrdding ittii.il n . on. liid.-d th<- bi id.il . oiiplr 
d'ith their finery laid aside), bt-ing seated with tlu-ir hamls str.-t. lied out 1>. lore them, .m- dn-m he-J 
with eonsei rate-d wati-r. Pn-ttv generally in the reniiisiila a \’-shap,-d shp-knot n th. n loos. ,! by 
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the bride and bridegroom, this loosening being intended to symbolize the dispersion of all harmful 
influences, and a cord or girdle of rainbow-coloured threads is passed seven times over the heads 
and under the feet of the now united couple, after which it is either snapped by the bridegroom 
(as in Selangor), or burnt through (as in Patani), the charred end being rubbed on the foreheads of 
bride and bridegroom. The performance concludes with a general drenching of the company by 
vouths, who employ bamboo syringes called " water-bows for the purpose, the object being to 
gi\'e all of the company who may be so rash as to expose themselves a thorough wetting. 



Hu of t'ninhi Ai'th'inl, fK T'KHy 

A ESI -COAST SPIRIT-BOAT. 


A full-sized model of a Malay spirit-boal of Lsnchsng, really a t\\o-masled vessel of a type formerly used by Malay Rajas 
It is packed with offerings to the spirits, \>ho are invited to sail av^ay on it. the boat being set adrift at ebb-tide. The figures 
and offerings m front of it \^ere taken from a real Malay spirit-boat found drifting off the east coast 

BURIAL rUsToMs 

It is remarkable that among the .Malayo-Siamese of the old Malayan kingdom of Patani we find 
some clear surx'ivals of the grimly practice (jf tree-burial. Here, until pnfliibited recently by their 
Siamese g(jvern(jrs, the Patani folk were in the habit (when a man died wliat was Incalh’ called a 
" good " death) ot depositing the body in what may be called an aerial eoffin (raiseil on high posts), 
or else, in case of a " bad deatli " of wrapping it up first in a mat and then in a sort of large 
cigar-shaped ca-ing. vhich was either sii..pcnded between two trei"- or in tile fork of a tree, as has 
been described by Mr. X. .Vnnanilale ('ee illustration on page ,',23b Some of the Wild Tribes erect 
by the g'ave a tm\’ three-cornered hutch — the size of a doll's home — for the deceased's spirit. 

.\t an eyer\'(la\' Malay tuiieral the body i> wrapped in fine new sarunt^s, whieli, it the household 
can afford it. are n< hl\’ i mbroidered with itold thread, and tlieii deposited on a mattress with a mat 
beneath it. .\t the head of tlic corp.'C are piled fiw or si.\ lu-w pillow-.. Its hands are then folded 
on the breast, together with a iLyuger or betel-nut scis^-ors. as tile " .'symbol of iron, " and a bowi of 
incense is placed on tlie grouml at each side. The striped hangings U'-cd at all Malay ceremonies are 
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P/iiifii /'ll] \jinfi ii'liili- 


A REMARKABLE SHRIAE 

Chi nese prajef-papers representing gold or silver are attached to the sides and top 
of the shri ne. -which is in a cave upon one of the small “ Bird's-Nest ” islands in the 
Lake 'or Inland Sea > of Singora, and is maintained for the purpose of propitiating 
the Bird s Nest ” spirits. The clay figures in front are purposely broken to serve as 
offerings. 


put up, and the whole per- 
formance here strongly sug- 
gests that the treatment of 
the corpse i;., as at marriage, 
not unlike that of royalty. 
Some sav that the iron is to 
prevent the corpse from rising 
and standing on its feet, as 
once happened when a cat — 
an animal which is full of 
uncanny influence --brushed 
against a dead body by acci- 
dent 1 At the same time a 
wake begins which lasts so 
long the corpse remains in 
the house ; even after which 
both the hearth-fire and any 
lamps that may happen to be 
lighted must be kept burning 


for seven days and seven nights at least. The dead man’s curtain is opened, and in some cases 


he is taken out and laid on the floor. A inos<iue official is tiien summoned and all friends and 


relations are notified. The half-coffin, which is then got ready, is of three forms- -the " single 


plank," the karanda, a plain oblong box, and the long, which is eitlier gable-sliaped or slioithl 


resemble a bottomless coffin — 
the object being to prote('t the 
body, although it lies upon 
the earth, from any imjiact 
of soil from above. The body 
ne.xt recei\'es the ceremonial 
ablution, which is usualU' per- 
formed by a protessional, 
who employs a \'ariet\' of 
Mala\' cosmetics. Then it is 
gi\'en the final " nine rins- 
ings," which are so called 
because the water is cast thrice 
towards the right, thrice to 
the left, and thrice over the 
front of the corp'c. The 
orifices are then plugged to 
prevent the entrv of impuri- 
ties, and the bud\' wraj'ped in 
a white eloth hv wav of a 
shroud. The relatives, m giving 
the la^t kiss, must not let tlieir 
tears <listurb the deceased b\' 



allowing them to fall upon its 
features. The shroud hax’ing 


.M.XL.XX .MOSQUE \ND BL'RI.AL-GROL'ND 


The sravc-^lones are planted one at the head and a second one mostly above the 
vxaist 'not at the feet as with ourselves T he rour.ci buna! stones s> mbolize the intermer t 


been closed, the tape-hke »> « man, ihe Hat 


ines are those of the 


Hence thev are easily distinguished 
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MALAY SPIRIT-7 RA'i. 


strips of selvage which are torn oft it for the purpose 
are used for binding it in five places. A quantity of 
fra.trrant scents and essences, s]iredded flowers aiul chains, 
or rather strips, of leaf-work called ccntipeiles’ feet, or of 
fra, grant blossoms, are then ,t;ot read\- for the procession. 
The bier is now brought in, and the body, protected by a 
sort of wickerwork co%'ering when the smele-plank form 
of burial is einploved, or under or in the gable-coffin or 
box-coffin, as the case nia\‘ be, is laid on the bier and 
covered with a pall, across which arc thrown the "centi- 
pedes’ feet " just lUeiitinned. W’hrcled \ehicles licinc; 
excluded both bv Mohammedan prescription and Malay 
custeiin, the bier is alwavs hand-bonu'. The iminber of 
bearers depends on the rank of the dece ased, .is many as 
a hundred men or upwards bi ing p. rhaps employed in 
canwing the bier ot a nieiiiber of royalty, a custom wliiidi 
has obtained m other oriental countries. (hi reaching 


A .Malay m^dicine-man’s lra> containing Ortcr- tOIllb tile boX-Coffill -if tluit Is Used- is loWefed illtO 

ings to the spirits, consisting of little dough 

images of all "lucky" hinds of "fish, flesh and tliC '^rdW-pit, blit 111 tlU' ot J Tl.i; 1 1 p] an K hlinal 

fowls" Goals, buffaloes, skates, crabs, all can be "IXU'e-pit luls a sort of CiWitV' llolloWOll Ollt 111 till' side, 

made out. and there are even tin> model boats ' r . 

for the use of the spirits. into uliit.'h tlie boily is littetl, with the .grave-phink o\'er 

it to protect it from the earth, the plank bein.g ki'pt in jxisiiioii by sliort stakes. ( 'therwise a .sliiillow 
trench, just big enough to contain the boily, is exca\'at('il in the middle of the .pruN e-piit, the gable 
ser\"ing as a sort of lid. The bod\' hav'in.ci btaai laid m pcsition, tlic fwe sw'atliiiig-liands id tlu' 
shroud are loosened, and the relatives hand balls ot clay, wliit'h they havt' kneaded for tlie purpo-te, 
to the grave-di.ggers in the pit, who put them to tin- no'tril' ot the corpsi.' lor the latter " to smell." 
The gra\'e is then filled in \'eiw gently, a' is required by I'ustuin, since no ~oil must strike the corpse, 
and when the pit is filled up to 
the level of the soil around it, two 


rude wooden temporary gra\c- 
posts, which are round for a man 
and flattened for a woman, arc 
planted, one at the head and one 
at the waist, not at the feet, as 
with Europeans. The standaid 
of depith for the ])it is the 
dagger’s ear. 

\Mute strips ot I loth, as luncral 
fa\'oiirs, are sonietimes distri- 
buted at the tiincral ot a sultan ; 
but the idea of wearing black tor 
mourning docs not torm aiu' part 
of the true Malayan cii'toni. white 
being rather, a- in Indo-Chiii.i and 
( hina, imincinonalh’ the nioiirn- 
inq colour. This sjoiiincant 
when \\c rcintaiibcr that .Malays 
rc.qard white as the hi.ehest 1 oloiir 
in tlu'ir religion- ob'tiwances ; 



Bt \CK N] \G 1 C CORrsE-flGURES 

In the loregi.iunff arc specimens of the sm.sli ii.ixen coi p sel. eui c s wl.ich 
in Mala. a. as in Encl.ind, weie usid " foi stickini; pms into ' I he btliet is th ,t 
llic transfixing ol an. pail ol the im.ise affects the c oi re -pon di n g part in the 
peison like ..h.xse "lOrp-e ’ it was made Behind the ficutes an spirit uiiibitllas 


tapers u'sed m the ceiemonv 


ana 
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that to them all white wild animals are sacred ; and that white is also the colour of the sacred blood 

that is believed to run in the veins of their di\'ine kings and princes. 

The grave-side service is conducted, if possible, by a mosque official, who pours out upon the 
grave the fragrant essences and shredded flowers that were carried in the bier, and then dec otes 
his attention to an exhortation in Arabic addressed to the corpse ' It is believed that the corpse 
rouses itself at this point, and groping about with its hands, discovers that its garment has 
been robbed of its selvage, and then first realizing that it is actually dead, composes itself b\ 
leaning on its elbow to listen to the exhortation, at the end of which it sinks back really lifeless. 
The whole of the assembly, which is seated cross-legged on the ground for the service, then 

repeats the Mohammedan doxology, " La-ilaha-illa-'llah" {" [here is no god but God ), one 

hundred times after the priest, beginning at a slow pace and graduallv quickening the speed 



THREAD-WORK COVERING DEPOSITED ON \ GR.WE 

TKc sable-shaped covering here shown rs of white threads stretched over twigs On the east coast, neat Singota. these 
thread-work ornaments are used to cover the corpse on the bier, and are afterwards laid on the grave 


until the hunilredth repetition is reached, by which time the words have become a gabble. 1 he 
contributions of the companv are then tlivitled, the bearers of tiie bier are paid tor their 
exertion:', and the celebrations conclude with a funeral feast at about five o cloek iii tht* 
afternoon. The feasting of the neighbours is continued for three tlays, during which the Koran 
is read everv night to the corpse. On the tliird. seventh, fourteenth, fortieth and hundredth 
(lavs further feasting takes place, and a special day G set apart once a year for a feast in memory 
of the anci'stors. 

At anv time after the funeral the temporary grave-post' may be replaced by permanent 
ones, and the grave made up, four planks with carved ends being placed round tlie grave- 
mound to keep it in position. This pffiiis duty, however, abo involves a further feast, and 
from the necessities of the case the entire funeral ceremony is otten I'ery nim h abridged in order 
to cut down the expenses. 
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A COURT OX THE ANNAMESE STAGE 


The judge, finger raised, confirms the sentence \Nhich the judicial clerk, standing on Kis right, reads aloud. .-Xt the first 
words the condemned man prepares to receive from the executioner, who is robed in a finely-decorated garment, the prescribed 
one hundred or two hundred strokes of the rattan-cane. 


CHAPTER X 

FRh'XrH 1XI>(>-('HIXA 

THE ( HAMS, CAMBODIANS AND AXNAMF.Sl BY A. CABATOX 

French Indo-C'liina bounded bv Siam, Burma, ('liina, and the Indian Ocean; it ha' about 
liftccn million inhabitant-, and in an-a i- about two hundn-d and ninet\' thousand s(juarc mile- 
(see map on pa,t;e 2jS). Politically it is divided into Tonkin, Annam, Cochin-l'hina, Cambodia, 
and the Laos territorv, ethnoyT.iphicallv it includes Chani', Fambodian- or Khmers. Laos, and 
some -emDeivilized or 'a\’aye tribe-. 

The (Tiam- formerlv ruled over Tambodia. Annam. and part of the leao- eountrv. \'ij;ornu- 
in phvs,i(]ne. .m-ntle in ch.iraeter, but very de.tteiierate in -pirit, tlir ('ham- are either Hindu- or 
Moliammi dan-. The two faith- are neither -tnctly ob-er\'ed nor ri-all\- imder-tornl, and a yener.il 
animistic belief ha- overyrown both. 

When an infant i- born, a hre i- Heliti d under the mother - bed to puritv it and to drive away 
evil -pirit- At the ace- ot -ix months the infant i- ^iven <i pli.a.-ant name, protided it i- healthy: 
unplea-ant it it i- weak or -h'kly. in order to di-mi-t the power- of evil. If it proyre--!-- 
favoiirablv, at tweh'e year- it n-ci-ie'e- -i>mi better--oundmy name, -in h a- Jov. 

The Ciiam- marrv between hftein and eiyhteeii. The ho\- -end- ,y(j-between-, in the per-oii of 
respectable matron- of the \'ill,ute. to otn-r hi- -uit, aeeompanied b\' pre-etit- of areea-nut. betel. 
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pork, and rice-?pirit. If the^e art- accepted, the ('onple am betrothed, and the sun-in-law "ues to 
serve ’ his future parent^-in-law for several months or years, to make up to them the loss which 
he is about to cause them by taking away their daughter The betrothal n as binding as tlie 
marriage, of which it often takes tlie place. If one nr othiT party breaks it oft without motive, 
certain penalties and a tine are incurred. The wedding ceremonial consist' ot the li.\mg of a day 
bv the diviners, after consulting the horr)S(:opes ot the couple ; the pc.unjious visit of the briilegroom 
in full gala-dress to tetch the bride; the public enumeration of the marriage-portu n jew cilery , 
clothes, and even hutfaloes and rice-tielils- wdiicli is to n-niam tlu- properlc ol l!n.‘ will- iii event 
of divorce : certain prayers, which can be nmitteil it iiccessarv ; and lastK , a spji iidiil entertain- 


ment lasting three davs, to which the whole village 1 

The position of the Cham woman shows traces of 
existed in ancient Champa. Alter the priests 
she takes the most piromineiit jilace at all cere- 
monies, Both religions have priestesses, who 
are treated with great respect. A wi.nnaii i' 
always consulted before she is married, and in 
some of the Annamese cudleys it is e\en she 
who makes the proposal. She can inherit Innn 
her husband, the children are hers, and divorce, 
which is easv and frequent, is always at hit 
request, and gives her the home, the lainilw 
and a third of the estate. 

As is the case throughout [ndo-( liiiia, the 
funeral is the chief solemnity in life. 1 lie 
object is at once to honour the ancestors and 
to prevent the soul of the dead troin eoiiiiiig 
back to torment his family. 1 he .Mohammedan 
Chains burv their dead, the Hindus burn then's. 

The cremation is a t'ery soK niii affair 1 he 
corpse is exposed on an elaborate bier, decorated 
with tapers, and is watched day and night by 
the priests, who thrice daily go through the 
pretence of feeding it. M hen the corjise reaches 
an advanced state ot ilecay. it is at hist burned 
amid a great disjilav, togetlnr with clothing, 
various utensils, and a mnnber of jaeiious 
objects. The ■■ noble hones i.c . 'c-vi n bones 
ot the forehead are brought back to tiie house 
in a little box of gold, 'ih er or i opj.er, and 
this is buried a \'ear later. 

The kingdom of Cainbodi.i. the nun of tlie 
great emjnre of the Khnii i'. lies fieiwceii Siam, 
haos, .\nnam, and (. ochin t hm.i. i' equal in 
e.xteiit to a third of hiMiice. ,ind has one inillion 
five hundred thousand iiihabitaiu~ 

The Cambodi.ins aie of medium statiin 
thou,gh \ igorous Both ~e.\i ~ we.n tlii-ii liaii 
short and rut like a bru'li. Tlw nn n dress ,n .1 
close jai ket and a saw/>".', .i piece ot sunt foldi d 


inc'Ited 

the nuitriarehal jiower wlacli siiiiis to ii.ive 



H\ND Ot \ Dls I IXGL'IsHF.D XNNWITF. 

Jhisi hcind 01 n-anttnf vd '.Nith n^i's ol i rn mod ri .i 1 1- Irncth 
a.-ri>idinn to the arJeient Chine^f ctistnm. .ittrs-fs the- d 1 1 s t <<• i ^ t ic 
birth .d its t ti I it vIm'Ws tin .ib-'djt'- i nipo&^i bi 1 1 1 > <>1 

hi- JiidtitaUin^ m sn l<iboui 
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round the loins and between the leg's so as to make baggv trousers. The women wear the sajnput, 
with a tunic, or more often a big coloured scarf, which leaves the back and arms bare. The 
Cambodians live in huts built on piles, surrounded by orchards. These huts arc never of more 
than one story, for it is extremely unlucky that anyone should be able to “ walk ot er vour head.” 
To pass one s hand over another s head, even in a caress, is a grave injury, an act of sorcery. 

The religion of Cambodia is Buddhism of the Cingalese type, which has supplanted any earlier 
Brahmanism. The people are very firmly attached to it, in spite of their tolerance, but it does not 
prevent them from being very superstitious and from paying respect to the good or evil spirits 
which people the spaces about them. 

Among the benevolent spirits are the A ak Ta. who dwell in fine old trees. It seems that tormerly 

human sacrihces were 
offered to them Xowa- 
ilays they receive otterings 
of buffaloes, goats, fowls, 
rice and fruits. There is 
also the Arak, a kind of dei- 
fied ancestor, who protects 
families and is invoked 
especially at times of ill- 
ness. The Cambodian still 
more readily propitiates 
the Pi-ay, or wicked spirits, 
who are more powerful 
than the .good. The most 
dangerous are the gliosts of 
women dead in childbirth, 
or of those \sho have died 
by violence, tlu- were- wolf, 
the ghoul, and tlie witch. 
All ills, all diseases come 
from tliem, and for that 
reason the chief branch of 
medicine is magic. 'J'he 
tloctor — who i-- newer paid 
until after the siuav'" of 
his treatment — is ^oon 
ousted by the sorcerer, 
d'he Cambodians share 

the belief of the Chunis, Siamest-, and Annamesc in horu-copes, m luckv ami unluckv da\’s, in 
omens drawn from the notes of bird', and in the white elephant as a luck-bringer so certain that 
it is alway- reserved lor the King s possession. 1 here are special rites ni connection with digging 
the foundations and cutting and erei ting the piles and posts ot a hoiisi'. Xo one would dare to 
enter one without first introducing a c.it, a handtiil ot riia- and some grains of sesame. 

Careless and irululcnt in their nature, the Cambodians love festivals, Tluw observe all those 
of Buddhism, and in addition the animistic countrv rites and the ” Water Festival ” - ,1 regatta of 
a religious character which takes place every year before the King at Pnom Penh, on tlie Tonie Sap. 
At the palace also takes place the blessing ot ” the w.iter of the oath,” every Cambodian entrusted 
with a duty by the King swt'aring fidelity to him while drinking the water, which is supposed to 
poison him if he breaks his oath. 



ANNAMESE 

Their unsophisticated mien, their 




ACTORb, 

id the 


costumes and their a\%U\%ard movements, denote them 
to be amateur actors who play either to amuse themselves a little or to divert oth' 
family fete. The Annamese have generally a strong love for play-acting 


hers at a 


* 
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Family life in Cambodia is strictly rejiulated. The infant at the aye of six months receives a 
name with the same superstitious formalities as amony the Chains ; no other is yi\'en until the 
shaving of the topknot," which is compulsory for girls as well as boys. After this everv bov 
goes in the quality of a novice to be taught at a monastery, where he sleeps. From the end of 
his period as novice until his marriage he sleeps in the common house [sala), the Cambodian 
family being very particular about purity of morals. The voting girl dwells with her parents, 
respected by all, up to the age of puberty as "the little bride of Indra." Then her parents make 
her enter into the shadow ; that is to say, after a sacrifice to the ancestors to acquaint them 
with the event, she goes into strict seclusion. The " coming out from the shadow," marked bv 
prayers and a banquet, is often followed bv the filing of the teeth " of the young girl. This opera- 
tion is preceded by prayers, amid the ribaldry of boys whose duty it is to drive away evil >pirit>. 



RO'lVL ELEPH.-WTS H.VRNESSED FOR W.VLKIXG OUT 


Elephants being rare in Cambodia are there ver> valuable. Every white elephant belongs to the Sovereign b> right, and 
he always rewards richly the person who has secured for him this venerated animal. 

Marriage take^ place, for both -.e.xer-, about the Mxteeiith year. It is forbidden between too 
near relatives. The parent- make the arrangenieiit-, in theory, without rnn-ulting the intere-ted 
partie-. A- a matter of fact, tlie Cambodian girl i- alway- able to make her di-hke- felt. Betrothal 
occur- after tlie boy ha- made the nece— ary jire-eiit- ot areca-nut, betel, gambier, nce-wine ami 
tobacco : then he goes to " act the -on-in-law " to hi- future parent'-in-law tor a variable period 
The engaged couple are looked on as actually married, and many have no further ceremony, tor a 
wedding i- wry bnnlensome to the hii-band. He ha- to build him-elf a hut quite clo-e to lii- wite’- 
parents, to offer them numerou- -tipulated pre-ent- on the wedding-dav, to give hi- vife jewel-, to 
di-tribute many gratuitie-. and to -upply for the bamiuet over -ix hundred pound- of pork, titt\- 
fowls, one humlred bottle- of rice-spirit and thirty cake-. 

A Camboilian funeral require- cremation. Some very piou- Biiddhi-t-, however, order their 
fle-h to be cut up and givt n .i- food for the bird- of the air. Cremation, while qnirkly carried out 
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amon.tc the poor, is often b\’ 
the rich delayed for ^eyeral 
months, or even se\-eral 
years. In the latter ca^e 
the dead are buried until 
the date of incineration, or 
else kept in the home in 
liermeticallv->ealed coffins. 
After three dav" of s’iyil 
and prayer the corpse ie 
placefl upon a hi.ah heaive, ile- 
corated with ,t;ildina, flower> 
and liphts. In the nioutli i-- 
put a small input of ,poId or 
sih'er, round the neck a cir- 
clet of vliite cotton thread, 
fastened, outride the coftin, 
to a piece of white cotton 
cloth, the other end of whii li 


' t 












I.,.'. I ' 

to a piece of white cotton crem-mion in c\mbodi\ 

cloth the other (.*n<i of uhicll foicgiojnd is sc-en m a palanquin sheltered b> a Uree paiasol the 

“conductor of the soul “ He is connected to the cofhn on jt'< cntafalqur h>> a lone >vhite 
inU'^t bc‘ hcl(.l in tllC cotton band, one end of which is tied to a crovsn of woven lusfies on his fiead, the 

of tile \'OUn'’L‘>t or white cotton collar on the nceL of the dead person 

.pTandson, This sun or prandsoii rules m a palan(|uin in trout ot the he.irse as " conductor < il the 
soul." The carriape proceeds to the pvrc’ -iirrounded by inii'iei.ms, hiriMl women mourners, and 
the family clad in white, with their heads ^liorn. I la’ liody is not liiiiiied until iittei anothc i 
three days of waitinp. At the tii'st I'racklme ot the tin- the yoimc " conduc tor of the si,ul " iy( ri\-e' 
the nomce’s robe from the hands ot .1 lioii/e 

The Annaniese, tweh'e million in number, who .ire 'i ttleil prim ijialh' in lonkm, Annain and 
hoi'hin (.'liina, are supposed to haw cc)ine trmii the coiilim.' ot liin t laith sexes lia\e lonp liaii 
and wear black silk trousers 
and a lonp black or blue 
silk tunic, which makes it 
difficult to ilistinpiiish them 
at first. 

The three otficial cults 
ot the Annamc'se are (on- ■ 


jiR 


» i- 



The 

Annaniese 


s.KTitii e 1 


•( i.ilh' to inniinier 

aide a/a. 
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spirits 

. to 

app.-ase _ 
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paper, 
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T hei e IS d c«i 
n wait to have 


CREMXilOV !\ C \^IBODI \ 

tatalque on which is placed the bv.d> or bodie-^ 
^everil aead people befoie pi.uetdinc to cremafi-.n 
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much as real ijold. Certain 
animals, such as the elephant, 
the whale and the dolphin, 
are considered to have a 
beneficent power. The tif^er 
is so much dreaded that he 
is called always “ Me- Lord," 
none daring to pronounce his 
name. Beliel in magic is 
general. Hypnotism, whether 
genuine or pretended, plac's 
a great part in all scenes of 
exorcism. 

The Annamese are \'ery 
prolific and have much love 
for their children, over whom 


Photo hi/] 


AN ANNAMESE FUNERAL. 


[. 1 . ( ‘I'h/lfoii, 


The immense and sumptuous catafalque requires almost fifty porters to transport the 
dead to his last resting place. The coffin is so gorgeous to the eye that it is called the 
golden house of the dead ” 


the laws, civil and religious, 
give the father enormous 
authority. At the end of 
one month the child is 


gic'en a name, preferablv an 

unpleasant one, such as Dog or Pig, to ward oft the evil spirits. If it fall ill, a pretence is made 
of selling it to a bonze, who immediately sells it back to the family under a new name, still in 
the hope of cheating the powers of evil. When a boy-child is one year old, they spread before 
him implements of toil, weapons, a writing-desk, a mandarin’s seal, and from the movement of 
his hand towards one or the other they divine his future career. 


The Annamese marr\ at eighteen or twenty years of age, according to se.x. The parents 
arrange the affair after having informed the ancestors, but without consulting the interested parties. 
Infants at the breast are sometimes betrothed, so that an engagement mav last for years 
The boy does not go to 


act the son-in-law " to his 


future parents-in-law unless 
he is poor. When he is 
rich he escapes this by offer- 
ing his betrothed presents, 
which are often of consider- 
able value; jewels, stuffs, 
laepuered boxes. candles, 
rice-wine, betel, and a grrat 
fat pig. 

The actual marriagi-, a 
purely domestic attair, in- 
voh'es fn-sli presriits from 
the bridegroom, as far as 
possible paiiite<l or decorated 
with red, the colour of 
hajipines-'. ThtTv an- sacri- 
fices to the ancestor- in both 
household- ; tlu-n tin- groom 



•vcr. 








Here one sees the {ailhfjl carr>ing on an altar to the pagoda the ofTcrings at a great festival. The tuo Buddhist festivals at 
which one generally does this are those of ‘’Throeu Con He KaU Thoea” and the ’* Festival of Flowers.” at which the whole 
village gees m pilgrimage to a distant pagoda. 


offers to the bride a C(juple of ^tork>., the emblem of fuk-litv, and they prostrate them^elve^ before 
the divinities who jire^ide o\'er marria.iie ; the of the Red bilk ThreaeR and the Lady 

Moon, to whom the >tork'^ are prer^ented. Tlie yonny man pay-. hi> respects to the ance>tors of the 
woman, and a banquet ends tlie day’s proceedings ( )n the second day the bride, m epleiidid 
dres>, is conducted to the home of her hn-.band. She prostrates her>elf before the guardian 
geniuses of marriage, the ancestors, her parents-m-law, and tlieir honoured kindred. The ottering 
upon the altar of the anceetore i^ the e^'ential part ot the wedding ceremony. Thenceforward 
the wih- belong^’ no more in law to any family but that wliicli sin- has iu>t entered, \vhose worship 
>he adopt^. and in whicli >he lla^ lier place regularized hy religion. 

The Anname-.e wolluuT^ po'-ition i' not hi .uood a- the Cambodian’s, althou,tih .-he i-. honoured in 
her home, e>pecially when a mother. The rich indul.ste in poiy,L,uuin', thou,!;h the wife wedded with 
the full ceremonies alone hu' authority and dignity. Divorce i> yer\’ ea'-\- fijr the man, who c<ui 
claim it for ^e\-en rca-^on^, ot whuh three are barreiiiie-^, talkativeiie^^ and jealoiwc- 

The Annamc'.e faniilv beiny' ha^ed iqioii the cult of ance-'tor--, the tiineral. b\' whu h the di cea^-ed 
pasM ■- to the rank of an ancestor, i' the mo^t important and complicated rite with the .\nname-.e 
If the due rite^ were not performed, the ^oni of the dead would .-ink to Iwll, 

A' soon a^ the dyinn person enters the death-aitony, a pieee ot white -ilk is pku ed upon hi- hrea-t. 
Called the " white -oul," m the folds ot which a preteiii e i- made of catching tlic -oul in the la-t 
breath of the dying Tlie bon/.e- pa-s the funeral yi”il in burnini; jo— -tick-, ( )ut-idc the room 
copper ca-h i- -cattereil to attract the evil -pirit- .Vfter the i orp-e ha- been wa-hcT in a -prcial 
lu-tral water and ha- been dre-'ed by the -on- and t;raiid-on-. and after the " Li-t meal ’- when the 
elde-t -on puts in it- mouth a few ^r.iin- of rice and a ca-h -it i- laid in a ('ofrtn a- rich ,uid elaborate 
as po-sible, wherein it i- wedia-d tightly with I'ti-liion- and paper, -o a- to priwant the -htihte-t 
movement. -orcen-r then writes out the p.i—port tor thr ,c;re,it jonrnew Anotlier ha- already 
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fixed the dav of burial. The coffin is closed and covered with amulets, and the household be, gin the 
lamentations, clad in , garments ot a prescribed cut, shabby but white, the regular mourning colour 
throughout Indo-China. Next the corpse is placed on a huge hearse oi wood, lacquered in red and 
gold, resembling a house several stories high. In front of this walks a man carrying a lighted torch, 
guiding the soul. Behind him follows an explanatory banner, whose shape indicates the rank and 
class of the deceased, and after this people distributing articles made of go lei and silver paper, which 
the evil spirits are supposed to delight in picking up. Then comes the " chariot of tlie soul," often 
surrounded by musicians. This is a small erection, decorated with gilt-paper beads, whereon is 
placed, under the folds of the “ white soul," the red-lacquered tablet representing the deceased 
elevated to the rank of an ancestor , and al-o a little altar and miniature pajier models dt the ohject- 
niost dear to the decease<l, clothing, uteiisil-., aiul ingot-' ot gold. La~t ot all iIh'i'c coinc'-. m the 
midst ot a band, the hearse itselt, before which walk, stepjiing backward^, the snii- and sun— in-law, 
headed bv the eldest son The rest of the tamiii’ and tlie trieiuN tollow. dre"ed in white. 

The corpse is buried after notice has been gii'eii tliree time-' to the " white soul," whii h has bteii 
carried back in a procession to the house, when- tlie ttiblet taki-s its place on the altar of the ann-stor-'. 

Fifty days or tdse a vear after the funeral, the lieirs give .i gr.iiid banqmt to all win.) followed 
in the procession. Mourning is verv strict. The wife wlio lias lionoured her parents-in-law by 
correct mourning is entitled to resist dix'orce from liei husband. 


TIIK MDl TKIllKT llV MMI'KK 

Thk central portion of Indo-China is inhabited by numerous sava,g<’ tribes ('.died “ Mei " by the 
Annamese, and " Kha " by the Laotians, both names meaning " s.ivages ” 



1' h h ] 

OHERIN(jS tOR THE PRIEslS 

Utter, ol tsoven bambjo basLel, used to ra,,t ..rfrlint,-' tr. the Bodab.O, p.orc-on' ,.t C..mboad 
tMth tibbon,. notut..! and a. t. Seal ln,.d< ,.ia plarrd tK. ottei mt;, -i I a. t - lea p.. , a. o: , lat'n 


i I c c I ti ‘ men It’d 
I r Q small i 'ii n s 


mednt ior the bonzes. 
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The principal customs of life are almost the same amongst all these peoples. 

Whenever a child is born, the father searches for the sap of a tree called “ Sapan ” ; this, when 
it has been boiled, is given to the mother, to resuscitate her. She and her child are then laid close 
to a fire, and her body is rubbed with ginger. She remains thus for a week, after which a festival is 
held and the child is christened. 

IMarriages are arranged in different ways among different tribes. Sometimes a young man will 
propose to the girl whom he wishes to marry, and if her parents prove agreeable, a pig is killed and 
rice-wine is drunk at the cost of the man’s parents. Sometimes the parents come to a mutual 
understanding, and then suggest the proposed match to their respective children. If the latter are 
agreeable to the match, a regular betrothal is signified by the girl’s sending an old woman to the 
man’s parents, while he comes to stay and work with her parents. At the wedding-feast a wizard 



A CHIEFS lOMB. R.ADE TRIBE 


A chief’s tomb is sometimes surrounded b> a palisade with rudel> -cai ved posts, which represent crouching women, their 
elbows on their knees, their open hands covering their eyes, their hair dishevelled, their bodies in an attitude of sorrow 
and bereavement. 


beseeches genii to protect the young married couple ; during this ceremony he mi.xes pig’s blood 
with rice-wine, and daubs it on their feet. 

Polygamy is permitted, but as women are burdens, only the rich can afford to indulge in it. 

The INIoi are animists ; for them everything possesses a soul. They believe in a Supreme Being, 
who made Heaven and Earth and is (lod of the Thunder. He is called " Ai-De ” by the Kade and 
the Jarai, “ Udii ” by the Mnong. 

At the entrance to each Mnong village a small bamboo hut, from four to six feet above the 
ground, is built on poles at the side of the path. Four or five small trays are erected on benches 
in front of the hut, and access is obtained to the lowest of them by means of a diminutive ladder. 
In the hut are laid a stone and some offerings on leaves, such as handfuls of cooked rice, pinches of 
paddy, stag-bones, pieces of cooked chicken's head, and lumps of wood cut into the shape of 
elephant-tUsks and rhinoceros-horns ; on the upper tray there are similar offerings. These are 
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[// !)<ohUs..>n 

BIRTH CEREMONIES. 


A >oung mother is obliged to remain bin? near a fire which is fed with special woods. If certain woods were used, such as 
logs brought down b> a torrent, the child would be exposed to terrible convulsions. Her friends bring her daily the chosen fuel 
and take the opportunity of staging to dinner with her. 

meant for L'du, to avert his anger and obtain liH favour. L’dii is thought to come down upon 
earth at night ; he climbs up the ladders and enters the hut. If the ntferings are found to be in 
order, he goes awav satisfied : lightning will not strike the village, crops will be .spared, and tigers 
will not be allowed to approach. This hut must be erected every year just before si'cd-time : a 
festival is held, and offerings are brought, which remain till the following year. 

The Moi believe also in numberless pettv divinities called " Phi,” some of which are kind and 
'ome spiteful. These inhabit mountain'^, forests, waterfall-, and high tree>. Other genii, called 
“ Yang ” bv the Kadc anrl Jarai, do not assume visible forms, bong ago the\' inhabited the 
earth .is giants; now, like the Phi, they live in mountains, marshes, spring.- and waterfalls 
Occasionally they enter the bodie.s of men, tigers and snakes, or they may take up tiieir at).,.le 
in jars, which can then travel through tin- air at night. Wizards act as intermediaries between 
these gi-nii and men When festivals are lieM to propitiate the deities, tlu' wizanl- recite 
prayers to them. Their most important duties, however, are in eonmetion with illness. llie 
i\I(>i beliec’e that evert' man has in his body a soul, called '‘Cong,” which, whenever it' 
possessor dies, goes out into the villages, carrying ilisease and <leath to the inhabitant' Wlii'ii 
a man is sick, theretore. a wizard is called upon to deal with the ” Cong ” which is believed to 
be responsible. 

Among the Xortliern Jarai, the Malang, the Balimars and their neiglibours, there are niinieroU' 
magic plant', which are believed to exert some influenci over the spirits wliich iiihafiit inanimate 
objects, as well as living beings. TiiO'e herb' which .ittract the spirit ot the rice ,ire jilaiited in 
the fields ; in the Miione tribe tliev take the form of certain kinds ot ginger, eurcuiiia and 
amaryllis .\t the feast of the sfed-time a chicken or a pig is killed, aiul these lierbs are jilaiiteil 
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and offered to Udu, so that he may send the spirit down to the held. The Moi believe that 
the noises made bv animals are lucky or unlucky omens according as they are heard on the right 
or the left side. 

Among the i\Inong tribe huts and villages are “ isolated " under special circumstance'.. The 
period of isolation varies from seven days to a 'ingle night, according to the cau'e from which it 
has arisen — c.g., the birth of a child, the sickness of a man or of an animal, 'eed-time, harc’est, etc. 
During this period the inhabitants are forced to stay at home, and 'tranger' are not permitteil 
under anv circumstances to enter the village or hut In the case of the latter, this is signified b\' 
a branch being fastened to the eloor. 

Festivals are held upon anv pretext, for the Moi like eating, anil, e\en more, drinking. In 
fact, thev have but one word signitving " eating ” and “ drinking." The principal festivals are 
held at the new vear, at the beginning of the wet season, at the cleMring and ploughing ol the 
fields, at seecTtime, at the first apjjearance of the young blades of nee, iit harve't-tiine, and 
when the corn is all safely 
housed. 

When someone dies, the 
fact is announced by the beat- 
ing ot a gong, and all the 
inhabitants at once flock to 
the deceased person's house. 

His body has been laid out, 
and the face covered with 
a piece of cloth ; he is 
adorned with all his copper 
and tin bracelets, necklaces, 
and other ornaments. Rouiul 
him are piled all hi' belong- 
ings, while three or four men 
keep guard and fan away the 
flies. Next day a tree is 
cho'cn m the forc't : tor rich 
people It IS a big one and 
hard wood, so that it may 
take as much as a week to 
hollow it out : tor poor peo- 
ple, a 'otter wood is chosen, 
rile bodv remains m the hut 
tor several davs, perhaps a 
week, 'iirrounded bv friend', 
neighbour' and visitors, who 
eat and drink at the expense 
of the deceased's taiUllv . 

The coffin is decora ti'd 
with rough paintings, and be- 
side the dead are laid 'Oiue 
ot his smaller belongings - 
pipes, glass, jewels, and so on 
The funeral takes place to 
the wailing of women The 



M \RRI VUE 

In Iiont ol^ the sa^iiheidl po-ts the sorcerer joins the hands o* tfe parties with a 
cotton tniead He then cuts the necL of a fowl, whose bodv he throws over his 
shoulder It the victim’s attitude is o,' happv ajaurv. the otficuirt spits in token 
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MARRIAGE 

Tlie upper photograph shows a musician serenading the >oung couple The instrument is a calabash, to which aic joined 
bamboo pipes. \ dancer performs a rh>thmical step, lifting his feet in time and beating his heel on the ground at e\ei> 
Below are seen those who have not been invited to the wedding feast fighting over the remains that have been brought 
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Rade tribe turn the head of the dead to the east, the others to the west. When the coffin has been 
lowered, a covering of bamboo and leaves is laid over it. L nderneath this, and just at the head 
of the coffin, is put a basket, full of rice ; close to it a bamboo tube is raided, which will protrude 
beyond the surface of the ground above, and through which every day food will be dropped to the 
soul of the dead man. Near the basket of rice there is a jar of rice-wine, which also has a feeding 
tube attached. When the grave has been filled up, a circular ditch, three feet wi.le and set en feet 
the earth from this is thrown inwards, making a huge mound. >e\-en or eight feet high. 


deep, is dug 
Above it are seen the bamboos, 
proportionate to the wealth 
of the deceased. As a 
rule, however, they cease 
altogether about a year 
later, when a final festival 
is held. A diminutive 
carved wooden hut, some- 
what like a dovecot, on 
the top of a pole, is put 
on the mound, within 
which some food has been 
placed, and the last rite 
consists in letting away a 
live chicken, to act as a 
receptacle for the soul of 
the dead, (iftherwise the 
soul might return to the 
village to persecute the 
inhabitants. 

The tombs of the 
Southern Jarai are pro- 
fuselv adorned with poles 
carved into the shapes of 
peacocks, elephant tusks, 
jars, etc., and each i> eii- 
clo^ed within a pali^a^le. 
Tombs, of headmen are 
co\ered with a high, nar- 


Tlie frequenev of the visits paid to the grave i> moie 


le>> 



THE FESlIXXL 


DE \D 


The v.llaee p.epar.ne .o ,eleb,a.e the test.eU ot the dead Pules a,e tt,- 

mlnat.ne .n huee switches deco.ated ee i.h earlands aud Sueters I he cove, .nee ol the hut, 
aie renewed and the itround is 


It fuliv S^^ept 


row roof of woven bam- 
boos. Among the Northern 
Jarai this roof is often 

fourteen feet high, and adorned with curious ornamentation- in , 

1 • r , 1 e + eiu, 1.1. .11 to do anv hu-ine'- at all during the 111011111' which elap-t 

rolativo ot a dcCLM'-oa arc torl^nlacn to ao aii\ jhi hh- dt. e ^ 

between the death and the linal festival. 


chalk and red cla\ . 1 he near 


-nn: l.M’" hv ' .\r'i m''’ ix 

The population of the Laos countrv i- compo-ed ot a number of tribe- m Arvan m Indonesian 

origin. The vallev of the Mekong river, winch water- this region, wa- through it- tormation a 
naniral road of entrx' alike for the peoples coming from Tibet and for tho-e coming trom the -outh. 
The Lao IS of comparativelv tall stature, wath close-cn-iiped hair, digmhed in gait : his nature 
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IS \-ery sweet, and the invariable end of his very rare quarrels is an explosion of laughter. The 
men’s costume consists of the Siamese sampot and a scarf worn over the shoulder ; or, when one is in 
the presence of a superior rolled round the loins. The women wear a vertically striped petticoat 
coming down to the ankles and a scarf of some bright hue, while their head-dress varies according 
to the district, and is different for young girls and wives. 

A woman goes to the sorcerer to discover the sex of her baby in advance. The quack suspends 
over his visitor an infant of six months, and if it touches her first with its right leg, then a boy is 
predicted. The future mother proceeds straightway to the pagoda and offers up prayers, such as : 



Ye powerful deities, grant 
that my son may not come 
during the last quarter of 
the moon, for I desire to 
see him robust of health ! 
May he be born on the 
third or seventh day, for 
the even numbers are un- 
lucky 1 May his head not 
be pointed, for this is the 
sign of an evil character ! " 
Perhaps not every Lao 
woman is aware that in the 
mystery of the Brahman 
Trinity there are three 
separate gods, and that 
Angkor was constructed 
in seven days, like our 
Christian world ; but she 
knows from infancy that 
the only articles which go 
in pairs are the bars of the 
cangue, the instruments ot 
torture, and the object^ at 
a funeral. 

Y’hen field-work is over, 
the principal occupation ot 
the young men is to court 
the girls. Stages are erected 
on which e\'erv e\enin,g 
there seat themselve.s all 


living man .1 *11 I 

tlie marna,^^eal)le 

wiapped in scai\es of biilliant coloui. In front of them burn lamps of coconut i>il, in the manner 


of footlights. A tray full of quids ot betel aud a spittoon made of a length of bamboo pass from liaml 
to hand. The boys squat in front of the girls and make complimentary verses, while the girls answer 
With spiiit, malice and point. It is a legular Court of I.(>\'e. like tlnise of inedueval Europe. 

After a more or less prolonged flirtation come the betrothal and the marriage, the ceremonies 
being the same as in Siam and Cambodia, .\mong certain uncivilized communities the ceremonies 


are fairly simple. The young couple are united by the sorcerer, who sacrifices a fowl to the spirits 
and binds the hands of the pair with a cotton thread (see illustration on page 341 ). Women bring 
round raw meat cut into long strips, balls of glutinous rice, tried grasshoppers and rice-wine. The 
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affair comes to an end 
with songs and dances 
(see illustration on page 
342), accompanied bv very 
primitive music. 

The religion of this 
region is a very la.x form 
of Buddhism. The wild 
peoples are animistic in 
their beliefs. For them 
every important event in 
life must be preceded bv 
a sacrifice to the ?uper- 
natural powers. Usually 
it is a jar of rice-spirit 
which is offered up. The 
consumption of this bever- 
age is accompanied by a 
special ceremony. Its 
period of fermentatmn 
must not have been longer 
tJian two moons nor less 



HOUSE OF PROPITIXTION. 


A small hut on pile-i uhich is found at the entrance to all Mnoni; villacfs It contains 
offerings to the Supreme Being. v\ho enters the hut during the night and, if he has not been 
forgotten, preserves the village fiom the ihundeibolt 


tlian ten nights. The jar hating been securely attached to a stake, the head of the village arms 


liimself with a long hollow rattan, at tlie end of which lie light- a surt of tajier to drive away the 


evil spirits. Next the ttilie is plunged into the liquid, and every man jii'e-ent mnst '^uck up a 
mouthful, while at the -ante rate tliat the exhaustion of tlie jar goe- on it 1- lilled with fresh 


water. When the turn of 
the women arrives the 
beverage has become 
liarmless. 

In Laos the festivals 
are numerous, and are 
substantially the same as 
m Siam and Cambodia 
fhat nt ■' the End of the 
Calendar" corresponds to 
our \cw Year's Day 
The year is escorted out 
with great pomp, while 
the x'oung girls -pnnklc, 
either with perfumed 
water or with black mini, 
the \-oung men, who put 
up with their fun in tin- 
bc-t of humour-. .Mime- 
dies- thtm-eh’e- in cuii- 
ous (li-cm-e- t" represent 
our fii-t parents, kur-eliiie 
down, rai-iiie their riclit 



The tomb and a small icctancular enclosure cNhsch is b\ it are surroinded with a strong 
bamboo palis-ade at tach oi the four coineis ri-es a b.uuef p- st on whuh caiced m the 

N\ood a large weeping mask crowned with two elephant tusks 
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arms, and making speeches full of good wishes for everyone in the coming year (see illustration 
on page 335). Medicine consists entirelv of incantations and sacrifices to appease the spirits. A 
sorceress, when called in to do her best, taps the dying patient with vigorous strokes and lights six 
little candles ; then begins a litany of invocations, wliich she gives out more and more rapidly 
the flames burn out. Filling her mouth with water, she sprinkles it in a fine rain on the patient's 
stomach, from which she appears anxious to remove something. At last, in triumph, she waves in 
the air a stone as large as a nut. Here is the cause of all the trouble I The sufferer dies all the 
same, it is true ; but that is no doubt because the skinny goat which has been offered up in 
sacrifice did not satisfy the wicked spirit. 

The corpse is immediatelv put on its back in a box, and a morsel of glutinous rice is inserted in 



Photo bii2 [//. n-t>nlt.inn. 

FUNERAL RITES. 


The bearers stop, for the dead body by its \veight has indicated its desire to be bjried m this spot The women \%eep and tear 
their hair around the corpse tied up in the large fronds of the fan-palm. The men indifferently take it in turns to dig the grave. 

its mouth. Then everyone shrieks at the top of his voice in its ears, to call it back to life. At dawn 
on the sixth day the bod\- is snatched up, carried swiftly round the dwelling, and then brought out 
through a hole made in the wall. The funeral procession sets out in an interminable Indian file 
and makes straight f<ir the wer.t. At length the carriers stop, and in the coffin are placed various 
familiar objects, for the "hade of tlw dead will be happy to find them again in the invisible land 
wherein it is to dwell. The commemoration of the dead is ob.served yearly with great ceremony 
The villages make ready for it bv decking themselves with garlands and poles (see illustration on 
jia.ge 343). A buffalo n sacrificefl in honour of each inhabitant who has passed awav during the year 
(see illustration on jiage 33')). child deposits on the lifeless, blood-stained body the clothing of 
him in honour of whom the sacrifice ha- been made. Then, preceded by a player on the tom-tom, 
the members of the familv adNunce. The women squat down and, with dishe\-elled hair, exchange 
plaintir’e groaii", while in a mournful \’oice the sorcerer chants the jirai'e" of the deceased. 


l’h"lv ! 







•Mf^sVS. 


CHINESE WEDDING COS I L 


The bridteiocni wt-cirs the full ditss ot a niandaiin. but withnut the tmb.err 
Tgures on the front of the ccat Notsct hi> thicl- but comlui table bj‘-t T fit t 
TC’ elaborate headeear and its £raud\ t.-aiiinji*; 1 he \\crran rn the r.cht is t^'e 
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CHAPTEK A I 

CHIXA AXn MOXGOLIA 

CHINA BV MRS AKCIilBALI) LiriLK 
INTRODL'CTORV 

There is no country in the world where custom has had such long and binding force as in China 
From his cradle to his grat e the Chinaman is bound hand and foot by the customs of hib ancestors. 

The writings of Confucius — " Rung 

Fu Si " — and of Mencius The dis- 
ciple who was greater than his 
master) contain the most elaborate 
rules of conduct in all positions 
and circumstances of life. As 








W 


regards birth, marriage and burial 


ceremonial, and in all that con- 
cerns his religion, dress, education 
and daily life, the Chinaman is 
now almost as were his torefathers 
centuries ago. 

The European visitor to China 
at once notices that the Chinaman’s 
way of doing ordinary things is 
directly contrary to his own. In 
greeting each other Chinamen do 
nut shake each other’s hands ; they 
shake their own clas])ed hands 
with the lingers of the right over 
the left and the right thumb over 
the left. There is much bowing 
and scrapin.g when they meet. 
When they pa^s each otlier and 
wish to a\-oid this they hold up a 
tan opened between them, tlii.- 
inaking them socialb' iin’isible 
uitliout aiu' nule^e'^s. In the 
boat that take-. \-ou a--hore tlie 
boatman staiuK up, facing the 
bow and jawlies the oars. Ihe 
carpenter pulls the plane to him 
riie host 'It' at the foot of the table, placing hi' guC't at tlie to[). Ihe 



*; -o! ' 
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FILIAL PIETY 

Parents are not only honoured and revered durinr; their liletime, 
death a shrine to the ancestral spirits is set up in each household, with memorial 
tablets, before which homane is periodically paid 


but after 


and saws frtjm him 
Chinaman mourns in white and rejoice' in red 

Since 2345 B.c , when, arconling to the Chronicles, chess was invented under the Emperor \ao. 
and Chinese already took pleasure in U'cic/i:. rhe Crame of War. their customs haw naturally vaiied 
somewhat. But ewm m tho'C dav' they dJreaily wore upper and lower garments, belts, lined gowns, 
gaiters ; wfimeti used haii-piii', ta<’e-pow'der. bracelets and rings, artilicial flowers ami mirrors. Fail' 
were alreadv in use — dltli(.)Ugh an inferior shnuM newer fan hiniself in the presence of a siipenor — 
also choprsticks, those most elegant aids to eating. They had pillows, and (piite a number of 
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musical instruments ■ 
reed -organs, lutes, 
pitch-pipes and other 
pipes, hand drums, 
" stone chimes — and 
twenty - fu’e - stringed 
hues. 

There are e-er\' 
strict sumi)tuar\- cus- 
toms in China. Each 
grade ot ciwl and 
military mandarin has 



1 iiitti 'll ( m the top ot 
the h:tt mdictite the 
I'ank, and none not ot 
th.it rank m;i\’ wear 
them I'he highe'.t 
rank ha-- a cor.il 

hiittoii. th ' second .1 

lihie, till' thn d a ci \ --- 
t.tl, and the fomah .i 
laa'" lailtoit hhieie 
1-, 111 lU .‘\ r! . I me I .1] 
m.ti 1 ' o: hi a -.i halt . 


a particular dress. 

The embroiderv on uo d, i- « 
the back and front of 
the jacket or coat and 
the colour of the 


, I// . i.. ', 11 1 '.i / , 


FOOT BI.NDI.NG 


This Ront?en-iay photograph <hov\s, veiv well hou all the tocN. 
except the bit: toe. aie loictd beneath th«r s,oIc* ol the loot 


W i' h a. led -.ilk I ,l"el 
on the top, winch 
e\-er\ Cinne-e may 
we.ir, trom the hni- 
peror downward'. 


The colour ot the sedan-chair also indicates the r.ink of the owner, i'he htehest is gi'eeu the 
next blue, and the lowest uncoloured bamboo. 

The queue, or " pigttul,’' commonly associated with ('Inna, wu' an alien hishion imposed upon 
them by the conquering .Manchu Dynasty, wiio at tlie same time forb.ule the women's foot-bmdin,e. 
but reithnut success. Now that the Manchu Dyn.astv is dethroned, Clhnese men are at once dis- 


carding this fashion. 

Ear-protectors and fur-trimmed hoods are wi.irn by both men .md women alike. Xail- 
protectors are worn for the long nails that Used to be so much esteemed U' m.trks of a ,geutilit\’ 
that does no work. The blending of colours and tints fiy ilie silken-clad ('hmese dandf is a 
real pleasure; the colours worn by the wiunen a> a rule indicate their \-erv inferior culture 



By o /] J ',n , l> . 

The unhappj custom ot crushins? the 
foot to a measurement ot t\\ o-an d-a-haif 
inches from the tip of the toe — 


ki-lat im. h * 

lilKTII 

Ai.ttoi'Ch m sHi'ii a wist 
area customs ma\' \aiy 
soniewliat. .md the •'Jmiese 
are slowly takm.c to the iii- 
tfuences of Westeru thought 
and civili/atioit, IMiss L.uti- 
more s \eiw c.uiful aci ount 
of ultat ,noes on at Sooi.how. 
the Tails ot ('lima, woulil 
prob.iblv iici'd but sligln 
corrections tor other p.irts 
" Monies ot spirits aie 
supf'oscd to iitteili 1 np.on the 
birth ot a child, so red can- 
dles are lighted m the biith- 
chamber as tor .i weddiiu;. 
and people must lie caielul 
to sav nolle but pleas.mt 



--to the end ol tin heel is no\s d>ins out. 
Ihe bo.tnd feet aic called (jolcien 

I • 
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Avords. For the new-comer must be greeted with jov, lest he become frightened. On the twent}’- 
eighth day alter birth a boy's head is shaved ; at the feast which accompanies this ceremony good 
wishes are spoken and gifts offered. ‘')n the thirtieth dav the mother goes to the temple to offer 
incense, and afterwards is free to \'isit her friends. The dates for a girl are thirtieth and fortieth. 

“ \\dien a child is a year old there is a feast — ^much finer usually in the case of a boy — and again 
at the tenth year, and so on, everv ten vears being a grand birthday." At three months old friends 
bring presents, and then several things are placed round the child, such as a book, silver, etc., and 
whatever he touches first is supposed to indicate his career. “ A babv’s clothing is made after the 
pattern of priests' vestments — this is supposed to insure the protection of the gods, and, besides this, 
a baby is decked out with all sorts of charms, lucky characters, and the image of the venerable 



Bn ih'‘ >11 D Sc. 

OPIUM-SMOKING 


Opium-smoUj " th* cause of such widespread misery in China, is now strictl> forbidden Note the pipe, the lamp in the 
centre of the lra>. the jar of semi-liquid opium ready to be made into tin> balls, the upright water-pipe and the cup of tea. 

deitv who specially looks after children. Sometimes books of sacred writings are tied round a baby’s 
waist and neck, or a bit of lamp-wick, fastened on with a darning-needle. The mother is often 
tormented with the idea that her child may be hired away by an evil spirit, or, worse still, may be 
an evil r.pirit pretending to be her child. Lock> and chains are put round a child’s neck and wrists to 
prevent the spirit from leaving, and friends contribute bits of cloth, so as to make the child a patch- 
work quilt of manv colours, like Joseph’^.” .'-lometimes a hoy i^ dressed as a girl, or agirl as a boy, 
so as to mi'-lead the evil spirit:-. In ^Ve^t (diiua a baby is wa-hed the third dav after birth with 
water, but without soap. In Yunnan the body of the habv i- rubbed with a raw egg. In Kansuh 
and North Honan — that i.-, in the north-we-t oI China, where it is very cold — the babies are only 
rubbed with a wad of cotton-wool dipped in oil. There is a saymy in Kansuh that no man ever 
washes his feet unless he crosses a river. If he has any cash in his pocket he never washes at all, 
as he pays his way across and does not ,£;et his feet wet. 
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FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 

Cormorants are splendid catchers of fish, and are frequently employed by fishermen in the east and centre of China The 
birds are prevented from s\%allo\\insj the fish by an ingenious contrivance fastened round their necks 


CUSTOMS KELAT[X<; TO CHILDIIOOI) AM > YOUTH 

The Chinese seem to prefer nature clUtorted. They admire very old trees tliat have been trained 
and twisted as to become pot plants. The Japanese- Iiave learned this art from them, as they 
have learned most of their arts and indn^tries from the Chinese : but Chinese are the originators 
of the practice, as thev are also of the custom of mutilating women's feet (^ee illustrations on page 
34q). Each pair of bound feet, according to a Chinese proverb, has cost a bath full of tears, and 
the saving in China used to be that one girl in ten died of it. Although begun about 934,t.D., this 
practice was not firmly established till a liundred years later. Tradition says it owes its origin to 
a beautiful concubine of an Emperor c.f the Southern Tang Dynasty, who used to dance or posture 
before him with her feet bound into the shape of half-moons. Some jieople say she had by nature 
distorted feet. Anywav, he is reported to have said she planted golden lilies wherever she stood, 
and " golden lilies” has been the name for bound feet ever since. 

Naturally over such a \'ast area — Cliina is about the size of Europe, leaving out Russia — 
the practice r’aries greatly. In Canton the child is kept in bed for three years whilst her feet 
are being bound, and it is done very early. Canton ladies are carried off to the steamers 
pick-a-back by their men-serv.ints In Fooclmw. Swatow, the people want to get some field-work 
out of their little girls, so wait till about twelve, tliirteen or toiirtec-n, and content themselves 
with liindiri” all the toes under the loot and thus narnmin.c; it, gn'iii" iis the far more painful 
shortenin,“' which is sinuilateil by the heel of the foot bein," [ilaced on a wooden heel about si.'; 
inches hi"h. sO that the i^neat toe in its little embroidered shoe peepin.c; out alone trom under the 
ilecorated trousers produces a e ery eood ettect, altliou^di, as the Chinese know, feigned or faked. 
In Yunnan the foot is compressed between three boards, and the result resembles an elephant’s 
f(3ot, and would be particiilaily ungainly but for the bn,c;ht-coloured ribbons with which the little 
shoe is verv neatly bound on. In three distni'ts ot Kansiih, m the north-west, ladies onlv get 
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about their own hou^e-^ on their hand' anid knee', rarelv, indeed, movin" ott the kang'^, or rai.'ed 
parts of the rooms, heated from underneath in winter. 


There is one other cui'e in China, opium-smokin.s; ('oe ilhi'tration on pat;e 350 1, In well-to-do 
families opium-sniokeis do not rise tdl hve or si.\ p,ni,, and it can be imapdned how thiuEfs go 
to rack and rum, and how these families decav and die out. Cashiers of houses of business 
mostl}- take a little opium, and are said do have their brains all the clearer for the verv difficult 
calculations necessary in dealin.y with Chinese money, alwa\ s of indeterminate \'alue. The ravages 
of the drn.y ha^'e for .over half a century left a nastv 'car on the vitalit\' of the race, and its 
bameful etfect' require a lonyer treatmem to describe than is at present possible. The Chinese 
have now adopted most strin.yent measure^ .to suppress its smokiny and prevent the .yrowth-of 
the poppv from which opium is 


made, even to the extent of exe- 
cuting the law-breakers. 

.Seven years old thev consider 
quite early enouqh to beyin to teach 
a child, saym.q that till then the 
heart's openings are not complete, 
and that the child cannot under- 
stand what he learns until he is 
further developed physically. Even 
then children are tauglit the classics 
by heart without having an^'thing 
explained to them. 

The system of education has 
probably made the people what it is, 
with its competitive examinations 
at which every man, with a few ex- 
ceptions — notably barbers and actors 
— was free to compete. These com- 
jietitive examinations, now copied 
by every civilized nation, were 
established over a thousand years 
a, go in China. In maiiv parts it is 
customary for successful candidates, 
in a special costume much tricked 
out with ribbons, to go round callin.g 
on their friends and receiving con- 
gratulations, while over the principal 
entrance of the house in which they 
lic'e, their names and degrees were 
written up in verv large, decorative 
golden characters — a prettv tribute 
to learning that makes cheeihil 
the narrow streetwacs of many a 
secluded Chinese city. 

Thin.gs, however, are fast chang- 
in,g, perhaps a bit too fast for one's 
liking. For the last half-decade a 



new svstem of education has been custom. ho«ccci .s „o 
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instituted, more in keeping with the march ot the times. The old system of competitive e.xamina- 
tions has been entiiely remodelled and made really to achieve its object, and the education of girls 
is also recei\ ing its proper share of attention, so much so that women suffragists are making them- 
selves heard in the more important cities. 


(■i..s;toms rkl.\iix<; to afakrtmie 

The custom is for the son s wife to be brought to the parental household, where she remains and 

works, whether the son does 


or not. 


\\'hen her son grows 



t' R.a 


he cangue was in general use all over China for the punishment of petty offences, 
and for practical purposes ma> be compared with the village “stocks” of old England 
This form of punishment is now illegal 


up, his wife is brought there 
in like manner, and there her 
children are born and bred. 

It is the boy's parents who 
provide him with a wife, some- 
times procuring her at very 
small erst, or even for nothing 
at all, from a family too poor 
to rear a daughter. In China 
the mother of the husband 
rules the household. And, 
alas ! sometimes these little 
unpaid drudges are very 
cruelly treated. So much so 
that in e.xtreme cases in some 
cities of China the girls form 
clubs wherein all the members 
are pledged to commit suicide 
rather than be married Be- 
fore marriage, as a rule, comes 
betrothal, from which it is 
impossible to escape except 
with great difficulty and heavy 
expenditure. \Mien these be- 
ti’othals are made in wealthv 
families, if the boy should die 
previous to the marriage the 
airl is considered a widow and 
as belonging to the family of 
lier intended husband. One 
of the strange Chinese customs 
IS her marriage ceremon}' with 
the spirit ot her deceased 
bridegroom. He is represented 


by the tablet, wliich is carried a’ the marriage by a female relative, and only afterwards placed in 
the Ancestral Hall, the whole ceiemony being otherwise performed exactly as if the bridegroom 
were living. Three day-- after the wedding the liride puts on mourning and settles down as a widow 
for life, adopting a son to carry on the familv name and ancestral worshif,. 

On the wedding-day the girl, dressed as a bride, and carried in a highly-decorated wedding- 
chair, is brought to her father-in-law’s house I'-te illu-'tratiun on page 351). An e.xchange of 
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presunt^ has taken place bcforehanil, and on arrival at the young man’s home the bride must 
pay her respects to the parents and grandparents of the bridegroom, whether alive or dead. The 
etiquette is for the father and mother of the groom to be seated, and for the bridal pair to 
kneel before them. 

The marriage ceremon\', which consists in the bride and groom together paving reverence to the 
ancestral tablet. Heaven anel Earth, the groom's parents, and drinking alternatelv from the same 
wine-cup, is much the same all over China. 

CLSTOM.S RKLATIXi; TO RELIGION 

The two oresent-dav religions of China are Buddhism, brought from India, and Taoism, which 
some people think was derived from the same source, and others that it was taught bv Lao Tze, a 


f 





A FUNER.XL PROCESSION 




[f/ f liimt'-i-f 


The lhint?5 earned in the proce'tsion and intended for the use of the deceased in Puitjatory are disposed of at the graveside. 
The edibles are consumed b> the mourners and the paper images, etc, are burnt I he illustration depicts tables heaped full with 
meat, fruits, flowers, etc 

transcendental teacher (somewhat like our own St. John the Baptist), whom Confucius i-- said to 
ha\’e met and compared to a dragon. But there is a yet older religion, in aerordance with whiirh 
the Empicror alone ottered sacrifices for the sins of the people at the .\Itar of Heaven .\nd the 
shrine> round the great shade-trees I'f China iFiciis infccioria) bear witness to tin ancient tree-worship, 
whilst it is difficult to decide whether Fens. S/mf (Wind and W’.iter) is reallv wise climtitic lore, 
such as Idoscs might have taught in Leviticus, which ha' been eorrupted into a superstition, or 
whether it is Divine teaching regarding climatic influence.'. FiHS Fhiii and .Vncestral Worship, man\- 
people think, have more hold over the Chinese people than either Buddhism or Taoism, and the 
ever-present fear of evil spirits, who must be deceived or projutiated, and the beautiful Dragon- 
Boat Festival, when each district of every city sends out a dragon-boat, tiill of men paddling like 
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Hu thi^ ! ''U> t>''V •'/} Hiwr-"'!. 

THE PALL. 

Here are seen the pall and the carrier for receiving the creal 
wooden coffin. The bearers number from sixteen up to one 
hundred and twenty, according to the impoitance of the deceased 

wearer, and supposed the soul to remain liy the 
earth — at all events, at first. They built brick 
enclosures over coffins, as the}’ often do now, 
and mourned for both father and motlier for 
three years, during which time all music wa^ 
forbidden. 

Before the sick person is dead, he or ^Ile 
is measured for the wadded clotho without 
which it would be awful for the dead to uo 
to what they believe to be the coldest of 
regions. So they prepare even a foot-stove 

The friends crowd round the dying person 

directly they think there is no chance of 
recovery, saving, " .Ah, Vfs. he'll die," com- 
menting on the phases that strike them as 
most hopeless. The poor sick person, who hears 
all and sees the burial clothes, may not even 
die in bed, but is often carried outside the 
door, in order that the house may not be 
haunted bv the Sfurit, which mieht cling 

about the bed or room. Sometimes, in a 
few instancu's, the sick person is laid out 
in the street for the last gasp, and when 
not unconscious, sick people are generally 
terrified by evil spirits Before the body 

is taken awa\’ a fea^t is spreail for the 
spirits. When the bodv is l.irl in the eol'fin 
and Sealed up it is the wailing time, and is 
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South Sea Islanders, to look for someone who 
is lost — possiblv the life-gi\'ing principle that 
glorifies everything in «pring-time — all these 
point to an older religion that survives now 
mostlv in its superstitions One thing which 
must not be overlookeil is that evil spirits all 
walk straight, and that consequentlv there 
must be a screen before everv entrance door- 
wat', or It must be turned at a certain angle, 
O'- the efemons would be running in anel out 
all the time. 

Confucius, it ctinnot be too much rernem- 
bereel, whilst handing to his toHowers one of 
the finest svstems of ethics the world has \’et 
S'‘en, if not the finest ^aid that he knr,; 
nothing of the life beyond. 

(T.STOMS kKI,\ri\(, Til IiK.Vni AM) 
liL'KIAI. 

The Chinese, as they do to this da}’, prepared 
grave-clothes during the lifetime of the future 
grave and pervade both coffin and surrounding 
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called the small funeral. The wailing should be as loud as possible, and is mostly done by 
people paid to wail. 

Children are generally buried in small box-like coffins, although in extreme cases among people 
of the poorest classes they are simply rolled in straw mats and laid out in the fields on the graves 
of gro\sn-ups. A baby that has no teeth is not able to eat, and therefore cannot be treated as a 
person, say the Chinese. So charitable people provide “ babv towers,’' in which the little babies 
may be laid for burial. Baby towers have two openings, one for boys and one for girls, that thev 
may thus be buried quite decently and with dignity. Wealthy families hat'e a burial-place for 
children at the edge of the family grave^’ard, for a child must not be buried with grown people. 

(firls and women are buried in men’s shoes, in the hope that they mav become men in 
the next world ; as Tertullian taught would be the case with good women. 
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A FUNERAL SCENE 


Kite ;s the mouinins colour amongst the Chinese A \\ealth> man is given an elaborate funeral and there is al\\a>s a 
procession, ^\hlch varies in length according to the position of the deceased The monoton> is broken evei> no^\ and then b> the 
sound of the beating of gongs 

The choice of a grat e i^ a matter nf the greatest importance about which men who are learned 
in Foig Sh’.ii (\\'md and ^^’ater). which -ome people call the religion of China, are consulted, and a 
grand coffin luis often for t'ear^ beforeliand been the e)rnament of the principal room in a mandarin’s 
house and m;iy '’till be after death till a suitable burial-place is found. 

hooking tor a chiM's soul i-, however, one of the most pathetic custom^ in China. A mother 
— the ChiIU^e >ay a m(lther'^ \oice reache- tliou-ands and thousands of li (a li is one-third 
of an Engh-li mile) — take^ a lantern in one hand and a garment of the child’s in the other, 
and .goes out to seek where the child may have dropped its soul She moves the lantern 
all rotiiul and up ;ind down at the same time calling the child . “ Come home ' Come home! 
and another woman aiisweis, I am eoining The tones in which tliev call sound unutterably 
sad among the rice-fields m the ffioaming. At la-t the soul is supposed to come and follow 
them home. 
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\!LLAGE 

Shansi fc 


GODS 

set of 


is quite a common custom in Shansi for one set of gods to belong to two villages. 
They are placed in one village temple for six months of the year and are then carried to the 
temple in the other village 


In very ancient davs 
living sacrifices were 
offered at funerals, and, 
indeed, in the case of 
Imperial funerals, this 
custom seems to have 
been continued up to 
the fourteenth century ; 
but with regard to other 
people, stone images of 
wives, servants, horses 
and camels soon re- 
placed living beings, as 
may be seen at the 
i\Iing Emperors' tombs 
at Nanking and Peking. 
These stone images have 
in the course of centuries 
been replaced by paper 
figures — horses, houses 
(-■ee illustration on page 
35P). The paper houses 
used for this purpose in 
some parts of Cliina are 
most daint\’ and beauti- 
ful representations of 
Chinese houses. On one 
day in the year it is 
the custom to go out 
to the family graves mnd 
burn paper money there 
to supply the wants of 
of which in the end the living 


the dead, at the same time offering them a nice dinner, 
family partakes. 

All through China one of it-^ architectural feature, is memorial arches erected t(j the memui v of 
chaste widows and uncorruptible officiaU. To judge by the number of them in -ome pal■t^. one 
would think very highly of the population. Although built of stone, the gram of wood i-. simulated 
and the arch carved so finely that it is often difficult to realize it is stone. In order to obtain leave 
to erect a new arch a sum of money has to be paid to the Government. This is a wav of increa'in>' 
the revenue that does not burden the pooler and humble people. 

Slavery is another blot in Chinese life from our point of view. But in all countries tiierehave 
been slaves nr serfs and it is difficult tir decide what is the exactly right period for doiiit; awav 
with the practice. To abolish slavery altogether now would probably lead to more killing of girl 
babies. Chinese ladies say that slaves owned by wealthy families often find their lot happy ''enough, 
especially where there are daughters m the family .Vs a rule, each daucditer has at least two slave 
girls of about her ov n a-e to wait ujion her These slave -iris become her regular companions, 
studying with her if she studa >, taut;ht to embroider, etc , and as a rule thev follow the -iri, when 
she marries, as part of her bridal douer. If attractive, the slave -irl then often gets chosen as her 
new master's concubine, and thus Ixcomes her mistress' eoinpanimi throu-h life. If not (iioseri 
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as a concubine, she is i^enerallv married from twentv-one to t\vent\ -hjur years of aye to some 
respectable tradesman or handicraftsman, if not to one of the master's slat'es employed upon his 
estates. And there is one peculiarity about this, that while the daughter of the house must marry 
ant’one told off for her, a slave woman, at all events in Canton, can object, and her consent must 
first be obtained to any marria.ye proposed for her. 

In the eves of the law a man is allowed to take merely one wife, but custom permits him to take 
a concubine if his wife is barren and there is no other method to perpetuate the family. But a 
concubine is a luxury, and those who are not well oft prefer to adopt children for the purpose, usually 
from the same clan, i.i\, of the same surname. 


The ('hinese are a very ceremonious people, e.xchanyint; present-- three times a year, so that 
people with many friends require to make careful entries of yitis received and the yi\-ers, 
lest they should not make a 
suitable return. i\Ien dine 
alone, but the lady of the 
house will often find it con- 
venient to have a dinner-party 
of her lady friends at the 
same time in an inner room. 

The two sexes are supposed 
never to meet socially, so 
much so that tliere is no 
eti<iuette so far for men and 
women. This, liowever, is 
bej^inniny to be rectified, and 
for the last two years ladies 
and princesses in Pekiny 
have adopted the Western 
fashion of givin.y “At Home’’ 
parties, m which the two 
sexes intermingle. lea is 
always offered at every \'isit, 
and the signal for going 
away at a ceremonious call 
is git’en by liftiiyg the cup of 
tea to the lips. After a ladies 
dinner it is usual to thank 
the hostess for having taken 
so much trouble — 'hown so 
much heart. Ami in ( lima 
the etiquette is to slion what 
trouble \TiU take. 1 hu-', in 
some places, a lady will seiul 
in seiwants to wash or sweep 
the floor on the guests' arrival, 
or, rather, to make believe 

to do it. anel will often come ^ ,, , , / 11 . , . , rr> ■- 

in fastening her dress, even chicuen-i hief. 

, , , -I r. m 1^- nrit Ivivt' Instead oi handing him o\ei tor a woisc punishment to the local mattisliate, this 

> It t ^ >• rnan’s neiehboars preterred to e\hibit him publich n this u ncomf jr table and ridiculous 

changed it. position for halt an hour or so 





position 
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Everywhere tips, or Ciimshau’s, are expected in China, as in every other country. Even 
the chair coolies who carry your friends to your dinner must receive presents as well as a 
dinner. The guests, of course, bring presents to the hostess. 

Of all the peoples of the world the Chinese probably most resemble the English. And if 
people will start by thinking the Chinese very like themselves, they will much sooner arrive 
at the truth about this great people than if they start the other wa3% and begin by con- 
sidering the differences. 

MOXGOLI.V. I!V MI-N-CHIEX T. Z. TVAU 

It is a sad thought that the race which was, seven or eight centuries ago. so mighty as to 
conquer Asia and overrun the eastern half of Europe is now so decadent as to be on the 



By pfi! -'/] [ Phe Bitpdof y >•<, 

CHINESE HAIRDRESSING. 

This photograph illustrates t>pes of hairdressing very common among Chinese women of the middle class, especially in 
South China. The head-dress consists of two parts, the bandeau round the forehead and the peai-shaped structure which almost 
rests on the back of the neck 

road to extinction. The Mongols have deteriorated since the days of Genghis Khan, and 
to-dav nothing remains to attest their former greatness sa\'e the reputation of their unsur- 
passable horsemanship. Tliere is, however, just a faint spark of the old tire left in them ; 
for they believe that there will be born another Khan like Genghis to lead them once more 
to victory, while a certain section asserts that he never died, but merely disappeared, and 
will come back to his people. 

Centuries of inactivity and consequent retrogression have deprived the Mongols of much 
of their traditional virility. They still cling to their nomadic mode of life and live in tents, 
though in a few cities as in I'rga, the capital, and the handful of trading centres, the 
inhabitants have adopted a semi-urban existence. Cattle raising forms their principal industry 
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and the transport of goods between China Proper and Russia their chief occupation, although 
those who inhabit Inner Mongolia have come under Chinese influence and taken to agriculture. 
Cleanliness is a matter of indifference to them, and the same hut serves all necessary pur- 
poses : bedroom, kitchen, dining-room, visitors' room, etc., all combined. 

The attire of both sexes is fairly similar. The outer garment of each is a room}- coat 
reaching to the ground, with sleeves so ample that the arms could easilv be withdrawn 

or stretched out again ; so 
much so that the wearer could 



.MONGOL U.NM.VRRIED GIRL. 


The unmarried Mongol merel> ^^eaIS a queue, in striking contrast to the 
elaborate coiffure of her married sister Her long sleeves with upturned ends do 
duly for a muif 


dress and undress within its 
privacy. The fair se.x uses no 
girdle ; hence, the common word 
for woman is “ bcltless.” The 
fur hat of both is turned up at 
the brim, its conical crown all 
covered with silk and surmounted 
with a glass ball or button, 
except that in the case of a 
lady she has an additional tassel 
or two depending from the back, 
A lady's sleeves, generalh' of a 
difterent colour from her frock, 
are shaped like elongated bal- 
loons and puckered, tapering 
downwards from the elbows (^ee 
illustration on page 365). Both 
wear felt boots. 

The Lama shaves his entire 
head, but the Ia}-man merely 
shaves a part of it and wears 
a queue, though thi^ is .'liort and 
ne, elected. A woman’s head-dress 
is truly womlerful and cumber- 
some. The hair is done up into 
two braids round the sides of 
the countenance b\- means ot 
ornaments which trail down as 
far as the waist : then come 
more decorations from the ear- 
lobes downwards, and finally 
chains of coloured lieads from 
the temples downwartls (see illus- 


tration on page gUj). The ornaiiieiits are ol silver and coral, so that e\en on the head oi i.uie 


of the poorer clas-es the jewels would represent something like £30 or £40 ! All the savings of the 


family are set aside to pro\-ide a wife with the orthodox hnery, and a girl is not a woman until her 


hair is dressed li la Diode. 


The Mongols are ierventl}’ religious. In every yurt, or hut, then' is an altar consecrated to 
the worship of one nr more of the Lamai-tic ileities ; streamers 1" pra\er-flags ”) suspended from 
poles ot the palisaile surrounding tiu- hut' convey their petitions to Buddha ; and almost e\erv 
other man, at le.ist one son in a tamily, i' a Lama priest. The " prayer-wheel " and the " prayer- 
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board are everywhere in e\idence. The former is uf two 
kinds . the first is fouiiil witliin enclosures or about the 
temple doorway, being an upright frame hve or six feet 
lugdi, with a rotating cylindrical drum in the middle which 
retoKes as the sj)okes are pushial, the drum being inscribed 
with prayers ; the second is carried in the hand, being 
a c\lindiical drum bearing sacred inscriptions stuck on a 
handle, with a knob at the top to secure it in its place, 
and measures altogether twehe to eighteen inches long. 
The latter is simply a j)iece of boanl (jn which the sup- 
plicant prostrates himself, his fare touching the ground. As 
he turns the wheel or falls flat on the board, or ground 
for want ol a board, he ejaculates solemnly: “ ( )m ma-ni 
pad-me Hiim — /.c , (ylory to Pailma-Fani (the I.otus- 
bearer). 

Sujierstition is [lecuhaiiy rite, since Lamaism is nothing 
better than a deliased lorm of Buddhism, which was in- 
troduced In.nii liliet in the beginning ot the se\-enteenth 
century A (Mongol thinks his disease can be cured by 
prayers said tor him by the I.anuis in consideration of 
his presenting valiiabh.’ gilt' to their monasterv, or that it 
will disappear alter a jtilgrimage of a few hundred miles 
to some s.icred siiot. If he ails at all he says it is the 
laiilt ot the stars and constellations, or because, when a bov, 
he had cut liiel on the hill'ide, which means unlawfully 
appropriating the possessions ot the spiritual lord of the district : whereas a Lama who had 
been bitten by a dog actually attempted to heal the wound by stopping it with fur from the 
animal's hide, apparently relying upon the charm of " a hair from the dog that bit him,” 

Marriages are arianged bt the parents, and betrotiuils take place earl\ in childhooil. 
The dowry of the girl is 
reckoned in live stock, that of 
a well-to-do farmer's d.utghter 
being tictualh' nine huiulred 
sheep, one hundred and fift\' 
oxen, three luiiulred horses and 
one hundred camels, (Jn the 
wedding dav the bridegroom 
goes to his father-in-law's house 
to ofler sacritices and render 
resjiccts, and remains there ior 
the night. The next morning 
he escorts his bride, veiled, to 
his vm/, in front of which 
his ji.irents and guc'ts are 
ready to felicit<ite him and 
his wife with wine aiul boiled 
mutton. Ill hi' hut a Tama 
chants incantations and then 
sprinkles hoh' water upon them. 


liy lh'> annte'f "/] [f., f'. 

WINTER ATTIRE 

This photograph of a Mongol mafiied 
woman at Urga shows ver> clearly the 
curious head-dress and lonq sleeves 








EXPOSED CORPSE L'RO \ 

nsToU aie buiied. but meie ca«:tjn? to the dogs and kites is not considered 
discrraceful Note the squatting position ot the corpse 
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Next the bridal pair go over to the groom's parents’ hut and tender offering at the 
family fireplace bj- throwing in butter. The bride asks for and receives the benediction of 
the Lama, and finally pays obeisances to her husband's parents, after which ensue rejoicings 
and festivities. 

When a child is born a Lama is requisitioned to recite prayers, and at the close of the 
ceremony the latter sprinkles holy water upon the mother. 

When a person dies the date of his interment is decided by a Lama, according to the 

__ date of the deceased's birth. 









He is wrapped up in an old 
coat and carried to a distance 
away from the city or village, 
and there exposed on the 
ground (sometimes deposited 
in an open box) to the 
mercies of the elements and 
dogs, with nought but a 
“ prayer-flag” to protect him. 
If the canines, as they in- 
variably do, make quick work 
of the meal, it is construed 
as a good omen (see illustra- 
tion on page 3^)5). The richer 
classes, however, adopt the less 
revolting method of cremating 
their dead. 

The Mongols are hospitable, 
but beware that you do not 
contract any illness in their 
homes. They salute each other 
in a becoming way : one man 
puts out his arms and then 
the other does likewise, but 
places them beneath those of 
his companion. Before \'ou 
enter a tent vou should tie- 
up your horse some distance- 
in front of it, and lc-a\e 
your Sticks and whip out- 
side. because they say : — 
■'Sticks and whips are good 
for ferocious clogs ; if you brin.g them in, you would he treating us like dogs aLo.” Lverv- 
body squats on the floor, so you do likewise, but on the left about half-way betwei-n 
the entrance and the back of the tent, unless you are requested to niovi- ” higher '' — 
i.e., more to the back. You may or may not take oft your hat ; if you do, leave it 
between you and the back of the tent, or on a chest, but never in the direction of the 
door. If you cannot sit cross-legged, stretch your legs towanls the door. You pass round 
vour smitt-bo.x to tin.' host and inmates, and then thev utter vou theirs. And drink in 
real earnest, because it is not mere formality, the tea handed to vou, and you can have anv 
number of ‘‘ helpings.” 



Bu the i 
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BURNING SINS, URGA. 

Burning the sins of the outgoing >ear. performed \Mth great ceremon> b> all the 
Uamas outside every temple and monastery in Urga in the last week of the Buddhist 
^Chinese old style* year 




> «■ 
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CHAPTER Xri 

FORMOSA. B;/ JAMES W. DAVIDSOX, F.R.G.S. 

There are in Formosa eight tribes differing somewhat m their customs ; thev occupy over one- 
half of the island, and are remarkable for their success in maintaining their independence against 



A HE\D-HL'MER 


W henever a head-hunter obtains a tropK>, he has a mark, tattooed 
on his chest. But on leaving his own territory the hunter covers up 
the marks with a piece of cloth, as shown in this liiustration. as he 
does not like the Japanese to see how manv men he has killed. 


the Japanese, who have been persistent in 
their efforts to subjugate them. This is 
almost entirely due to the dense jungle 
which gives almost perfect protection to a 
people who. through constant practice, can 
climb the cliffs, crawl through the almost 
impenetrable underbrush, and dodge from 
rock to rock almost with the skill of a 
monkey. 

The Formosan savages are of short 
stature, yellow brown in colour, possess 
straight, black hair, and bear strong re- 
semblance in many respects to the [Malayans. 
Their villages consist of perhaps only half 
a dozen frail structures which are of little 
value and easily rebuilt. There are no 
powerful tribal chiefs, and the head-hunters 
live their lives quite independent of their 
neighbours. 

The Atayals are, of all the savages in 
the island, the most active and aggressive 
in head-hunting, and consider it justifiable, 
in fact obligatory, in the following cases ; 

To be assured of a year of abundance 
the heads of freshly-killed human beings 
must be offered up to their ancestors. 

To qualify for entrance into the councils 
as a recognized adult. 

To gam a wife or obtain rank and in- 
fluence. 

To gain for the indi\'idual and his 
family, and even for the tribe, freedom 
from pestilence. 

To be considered victor m a dispute or 
to recover one's standing after having 
committed some ofteiKe against one's 
fellows. Thus, when two savages quarrel 
and cannot arrive at a settlement, both 
partie-- disappear : and the first to return 
with a head obtains a settlement of the 
dispute m his favour. 

raking the above into consideration, it 
would ap[)ear that head-hunting enters into 
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the religion of the Atavals. Further- 
more, according to the moral btan- 
dard of the people, it is positively 
obligatory on every male adult, 
unless such individual is prepared 
to incur the hatred and probablv 
the hostility of his comrades. 
Head-hunting is a dangerous occu- 
pation, and the Atayal freipiently 
meets his death. The event of a 
brave returning unharmed and 
bearing the much-prized head ol 
his \-ictim is an occasion for a great 
rejoicing, during vliich dancing and 
drinking wine are freely indtilgi d in. 

Every village possesses a small, 
narrow platform supported on 
wooden or bamboo poles some 
three or four feet high. It is out 
in the open air, and on it are 
placed the heads obtained by the 
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■\ head exposed in the ioiest 
before beins added to the vil- 
lage collectjon -Xn ornament 
made of shells is shown hanu* 


braves of the village (see illustration 
on this page). This repository is 
under the charge of the village 
chief, and the heads are never 
removed. Some villages possess 
several hundred heads, and e\'en 
the smallest habitation as a rule 
owns at least ten. 

The sexes ajipear to join in 
marriage on terms of equality. 
There is but one re-triction — the 
man must haw been duly recog- 
nized b\' tile tribe as an adult. 
This means that the ajiplicant must 
have attendi'd the grand meeting 
of the bra\'( s, wliii'h with the 
.\ta\'als is limiti’d to those who 
haw killed an outsider and brought 
forward the head of the \'ictnn. 
The ( list .\tayal' jiossess in their 
most populous district a hut 


elevated on piles some twentv feet above tlie ground. .-V newly married coiiph' occupy tins 
liabitation five nights tollowing the marriage. 

\\’ith many ot the' tribes a speiial building is jinwiek'd where tlie unmarried mtdes leside until 
they arc entitled to mariw. fliese buildings are intentionally built to pro\'ide little cointort . cold 
and raiii-ladeii winds find easv access, and the' yoiin.g men thus bt'come hardened and inuied to thi' 
rough life of warriors. They arc not permitted to ente'r a house where women live, noi e\en 
allowed to possess any article which once belonged to or was intended tor a woman. 

With the Tsalisen group) the consent r)f the p^ireiit'' on both sidt'S must be obtained, ainl the 
preliminary arrangements must be eonfnled to a middleman. .\fti'r these arrangements aie loii- 
cluded, a month must elapse in onler to giw' either party a ehance ti.> ehange his oi hei mind , 
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-\N MV-iVL COLLECTION Ot HE \DS 

sava-es place a f.eshls decapitated head on a post .n the , ancle, sometimes putt.nc cam in the mouth to attiut the 
birds When the flesh is cleaned oT. the skull ,s remoced to the lepos.lcc mhich i.ich lam.K possesses 
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then on the appointed dat’ the suitor visits the house of his intended and a simple ceremony sanctions 
the right of the couple to live together. The woman remains with her mother until a child is born ; 
then she removes to the home of her husband, and the marriage is considered complete Should blie 
be without issue, however, her suitor ceases to call and all familiarity between the couple coineb to 
an end. Both parties are in such a case free to seek a mate ehewhere. 

The ceremony with some of the tribes includes a pretence of capture. 

Accompanied by his friends, the bridegroom goes to the bride's house, and, in the face of pretended 
opposition, seizes and carries her off to his home. A few davs later a feast is given to all the rela- 
tives and friends of the couple and the ceremon}’’ is considered complete. In some cases a sham 

fight occurs between the relatives of the bride 
and bridegroom, and the drawing of blood is 
considered of good omen. 

In the case of the Taiwan group the young 
brave .goes to the house of his beloved with fuel 
and water, which he places before the door. 
If the damsel puts tliem to use, this act signifies 
her acceptance. The young husband then 
takes up his residence among the wife's family 
until he is able to supply a home of his own. 
Among the Puyuma tribe the husband remains 
permanently with his wife's people, and his own 
family renouiK'e all further claim to him. As a 
son he partakes of what the house offers, but 
possesses no authority over the family, nor is 
the house or property his, until the death of his 
wife's parents, when he becomes a partner with 
his wife in the posscbsioii of the property. With 
the .\mi savages the young man offcTb to his 
intended a ceremonial gift consisting of fuel 
from the Melia japoiiica tree. He sends four 
bundles on the first day, and one bundle each 
day thereafter, until the number reaches twenty. 
\^’ith becoming modesty the object of his afit'c- 
tions is expected to pav no attention to the giftb 
for the first few days, but if she wibhes to accept 
his attentions she must accept the fuel before completion of the la.bt day. It is cubtomart' 
for boys of ten years old to commence planting thebe trees, and on attaining a growth of fivt' or bix 
feet they are considered of suitable size for a betrothal gift. 

The Formoban savages are great believers in spelF and charms. Disease is almost uiiiverballv 
attributed to the anger of the e\-il spirits. Nearly every Atayal village contains some old woman 
who is expected to possess the power to drive them out. Squatting down near the sick person, 
she holds between her knees a bamboo tube which is so placed as to project a few inches in front 
of her. On the end of this she balances a sacred charm, consisting of a small, pierced stone. She 
waves her hand above it, imploring the 'pirits to withdraw their evil spell. If the stone tails she 
considers her efforts as unavailing ; but if the stone remains balanced for a moment or so this ib 
believed to be a favourable answer and indicates that the patient should recover. 

With the north .\mis pains are attriluited to an offending bubbtance in the flesh. A burcerer 
is engaged, who sucks vigorously at the flcbli of the painful part and then suddenly produces wirious 
articles from his mouth which he pretends were obtained from the body of the patient. The removal 



A STORE-HOUSE. 


The Tsalisens store skulls under flat stones which form small 
sections, which are added to as heads are obtained The T sou 
use small house-shaped structures provided with shelves. 
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of these, it is believed, will make re- 
covery possible. 

With the west Atayals, when a man 
dies new clothes are placed on the 
corpse, and it is further wrapped in 
deerskin, or in the absence of this, 
a large cloth. The grave is dug 
under the sleeping-room of the home 
last occupied by the deceased, and 
the body is buried there. iMourning 
is continued by the family for from 
ten to thirty days, when the house is 
deserted for ever, it becoming in reality 
a tomb for the dead. 

With the Tsou savages the grave 
is dug near the entrance of the house, 
and. if same can be obtained, a stone 
of sufficient size to protect the body 
is placed above it. On this earth is 
packed solidly, and when the surface 
is reached it is smoothed over so as 
to resemble the ground above it. 
There is nothing left to indicate the 
burial, and the plot of ground is put to 
ordinary uses. 

After the rice and millet has been 
harvested, and after seeding, it is the 
custom with most of the Formosan 
savages to select a day during the 
period of the full moon to worship 
their ancestors. The first is to express 
gratitude to their ancestors for a 
bountiful harvest ; the second, to be- 
seech a continuance of favour. 

Every familv takes cakes made from tlie rice and millet they have harvested into the jungle 
during the darkness of night and suspends them, wrapped in leaves, from the branches of the trees. 
The spirits of their ancestors are expected to partake of these offerings. The day following, the 
inhabitants of each village meet together, and mirth and gaiety prevail. At such events the young 
women fre([uentl\’ present dances not unlike the Hawaiian Hula-Hula. INIusic is provided by jew s- 
harps made of bamboo. 

A tree near the entranci' to a village, usually selected on account of its large size, receives special 
homage from the various tribes ot the Tsou group. It is thought that the spirits ot their ancestors 
live in these trees. Betore suwing and after harvest the savages assemble under the tree to sprinkle 
wine on the ground and emgage in ancestral worship). 

A variety of the orchid, which the savages grow at the foot of the tree and near the 
bachelors' dormitorc', is coiisidiTcd sacred It is a serious orfence to cut down or injure this 
plant in any way. 

\Mth the Tsaliseii group the religious rites known as “ Farisin " are in full force. 1 he ceremony 
consists in arranging certain articles, such as dishes, food, and drink, in a certain form, mumbling 
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A CHIEF’S SON. TAINAN TRIBE 

^ he coat is of leopard-skin, the shirt is woven by the savases . the 
head-dress is decorated with a crown of leopard’s teeth Shell ornaments 
are used on the band o\er the shoulder 
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over them certain incantations which it is believed will briny down the ^plrlts of their ancestors, 
who remain present during the ceremonv. 

The Taiwan group believe that the spirits of their ancestors are eii'.hrined in swords handed 
down to them bv their parents. Once in five vears, on a sacred dav, they join in contests which 
consist of endeavouring to catch on the point of a bamboo lance a bundle of wood-bark 
shaped to resemble a human head. The one who succeeds in impaling it is considered the 
victor. Originallv a human head was used, and this, at the conclusion of the yame. was 
offered up to the spirits. 

With the Puvumas on the annual festival day a monkey is captured and tied upon a tree in 
front of the bovs' dormitorv. It is there killed witli arrows The chief then throws wini^ three 
times upwards and three times to the ground. According to Puyuma traditions a human being 
was thus sacrificed each year. They explain with regret that m their present weakened condition 
the tribe are obliged to substitute a monkey. 

The Puvumas account for their origin as follows ; — 

In very ancient davs there existed a large stone at the foot of Mount .\ra\anai (southern 
extremitv of Pinan plain). On an eventful day, this stone burst ami ga\-e birth to a man and a 
woman called Unai and Tanval respectively. The two marched northward as far as Chipun Ki\-er, 
where they settled ; of the union were born three boys and three girls, whosi.' desceiuhinfs beeaine 
the ancestors of the different tribes of the present Puyuma group. There were then eight suns in 
heaven, and the heat from them was so e.xcessively strong that people suttered greatly from it. Hie 
first son of Unai, called Saieaheo, made a ladder of grass, asceiuled to heaven, and battling with 
the suns destroyed six of them, leaving two —the present sun and moon. 



\ KOREVN LXD’i 


W omen of the upper class on 
chajr which resembles the 


the rare occasions when the\ 
latter sedan-chair of China 


appear in the streets are usuallc carried b\ bearers in a screened 
Ore or more slave-women invariablv accompanv their mistre«.s 
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CHAPTER XIII 

KOREA. By AXGCS HAMILTOX 

Korea is a land of exceptional beauty, and the names given to the mountains and rivers of the 
country by the inhabitants themselves reflect at once their simplicitv and superstition. 

In popular belief, mountains in Korea are usually associated with dragons. Every village offers 

sacrifices to the mountain- 
spirits. Shrines are erected by 
the wayside and in the moun- 
tain passes, that travellers may 
tender their offerings to the 
spirits and secure their good- 
will. The Koreans believe also 
that the mountains in some 
way exert a benign and pro- 
tecting influence, and give 
them names such as Peak of 
Continuous ^'irtue. Peak of 
the Thousand Buddhas, Last- 
ing Peace, Sword Mountain, 
Heaven Reaching Peak, and 
Cloud Toucher. The capital of 
Korea possesses its guardian- 
mountain. Every town relies 
upon some preserving power 
to maintain its existence. 
Graves, too, must have their 
custodian peaks, or the family 
will not prosper, and the im- 
pression prevails that peojde 
are born in accordance with 
the conformation of the hills 
upon which the tombs of their 
ancestors are situated. 

Like mountain ranges, lakes 
and pools, rivers and streams 
are the abodes of presiding 
shades, benevolent or per- 
niciou>. in lakes tliere are Ura.gon^ and lesser monsters. In mountain pools, however, no wraith 
exi-ts unle-s someone is drowned in the waters of the pool. When this fatality occurs, the figure 
of the dead haunts the pool until released by the ghost of the lucxt perscui to meet with this 
misfortune. All these apparitions may be propitiated with sacrifices and prayers. 

Despite the introduction of certain reforms, there is still much of the old world about Seoul ; 
many relics of the Hermit Kingdom. Women are still most carefullv secluded. The custom which 
allows those of the upper classc's to take' outdoor c'Xercist. euiK' at night is cibse'rwel, though men 
are no longer excluded from the streets at such Imurs The spi-etacle of these white spectres of 
the night flitting from point to point, their footsteps lighted by the rays of the lantern which 
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KOREAN COSTUME 


The customar> head-ijear shown in the illustration is discarded in mournin? for a 
hat that i& four feet in circumference. It partially conceals the face, which is further 
hidden b> a piece of coarse lawn 
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The feast, consistin? mainly of cakes and svyeelmeats. is the principal feature of a Korean wedding. It is prepared by 
the parents of the bride and all relatives and fitends are invited 


their girl-slaves carry before them, is as remarkable as the appearance of Seoul by Jaylight, with 
its moving masses all garmented in white. 

The costume of the women is, in some respects, peculiar to the capital. Ihe upper garment 
consi>ts of an apology for a zouave jiicket in white or cream material, which may be of silk lawn, 
lawn or calico. A few inche> below this begins a white petticoat, baggy as a sail, touching the 
ground upon all sidcn, and attached to a broad band. Between the two there is nothing e.\cept 
the bare skin, the brea>ts being fully exposed. At all times they wear the chang-ot, a thin, green 
silk cloak, almost peculiar to the capital and used by the women to veil their face^ in passing 
through the public streets. Upon the sight of man, they clutch it beneath the eyes. Ihe neck ol 
the garment is pulled over the head of the wearer, and the lung, wide sleews fall from her ears 
When employed correctlv onl}- one eye. a suggestion ot the cheek and a glimpse of the temple and 
forehead are revealeil. 

The social barriers which divide everywhere the three classes are well dellned. The yang-ban, 
or noble, is, of course, the ruling class. The upper-class woman liws rather like a woman in a 
zenana ; from the age of tweh'e .'he is visible only to the people of her household and to her 
immediate relatives. She is married ra.nmg, and thenceforth her accjuaintances among men are 
restricted solely to within the hfth degree of cousin-ship. She may visit her friends, being iisiiallv 
carried by four bearers in a screene.l chair isee illustration on page gjg). She seldom walks, but 
should she do so, her face is invariably veiled in the folds of a ehang-ot, 1-ew restrictions aie 
imposed upon the women of the middle class as to their appearance in the streets, nor are they so 
closelv secluded in the house as their aristocratic sisters; their faces are, however, veiled. The 
chang-ot is by no means so complete a medium of concealment as the veil of Turkey. Moreover. 
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it is often cast aside in old age. The dancing-girls, slaves, nuns, and all included in the lowest 
class, are forbidden to wear the chang-ot. Women doctors, too, dispense with it, though only 
women of the highest birth are allowed to practise medicine. 

In a general way, the chief occupation of the Korean woman is motherhood. Much scandal 
arises if a girl attains her twentieth year without having married. Under the Korean law, no wife 
can obtain a legal dissolution of her marriage. The privilege of divorce rests with the man : among 
the upper classes it is uncommon. The wife, however, may leave her husband and accept the 
protection of some relative, when, unless the husband can disprove her charges, he has no redres'. 
Should the wile fail to establish her case against her husband, the cost of the marriage ceremonv, 
a large sum usually, is refunded bv her relatives. A man mav divorce his wife — retaining the 
custody of the cliiklreii m every case — upon statutory grounds, and upon the following ailditional 
counts, indolence, neglect of the prescribed sacrifices, theft, and shrewishness. There is no appeal 
against the charges of the husband for women of the upper classes, domestic disturbaiiees being 
considered entirely reprehensible. Much greater latitude prevails among the lower orders, irregiiLir 
unions of a most benign elasticity being preferred. Concubinage is a recognized institution, and 
one in which the lower, as wadi as the hi.gher. classes indulge. In respect of marriage, liowiwer, 
the wife IS e.xpected to supple- ' 

ment the tortune of hei 

husband and to contribute to ' ■ " 

the tinanecs of the household. 


It is impossible, none the 
less, not to admire the actuitt 
and energy ot the Korean 
woman. Despite the contempt 
with which she is treated, she 
is the great economic factor 
m the^ household and in the 
lite ot the nation Force ol 
circumstance has made her the 
beast ol burden, bhe works 
that her superior lord and 
master iiia}' dwell in idleness, 
coniparatu’e lu.Miry, and peace. 
In spite of the depressing and 
banetul etlects ol this absurd 
dogma ol intenont}', and in 
contradiction ot centuries ol 
tlieor}' and philosoph)', her 
diligent integrit}' is more evi- 
dent m the national life than 
her husband’s iiidustr}'. She 
is exceptioiiall}’ active, vigor- 
ous in character, resourceful in 
emergency, superstitious, per- 
severing, indomitable, courage- 
ous and devoted, .\rnong the 
middle and lower classes she 
IS the tailor and tlie laundress 
ot the nation, bhe does the 



A KOREAN NOBLE RIDINO 


It IS aeroRator' tor tKe vang-ban or noble to %%alk vhen pa>ing a caH. He is 
earned on a one-whee.ea chair or he naes piececea b\ his urribreila-carrier and 
grooms, \\ho lead the horse The ndci sits on a hign saddle Avith his knees perched 
up, and does not mo\e out or a v.a.k. 
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work of a man in the household and of a beast in the fields ; she cooks and sews ; she washes 
and irons ; she organizes and carries on a business, or tills and cultivates a farm. In the face of 
every adversity, and in tliose times of trial and distress in which her liege and lazy lord utterly 
and hopelessly collapses, it is she who holds the wretched, ramshackle home together. 

The forms of religion which prevail in Korea to-day are Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shaman- 
ism. Statements of ancient Chinese and Japanese writers, and the early Jesuit missionaries, tend 
to prove that the worship of spirits and demons has been the basis of national belief since the 

earliest t'mes. The god of 
the hill is even now the 
most popular deity. Wor- 
ship of the spirits of heaven 
and earth, of the invisible 
powers of the air, of nature, 
of the morning star, of the 
guardian genii of the hills 
and rivers and of the soil 
and grain, has been so long 
practised that, in spite ot 
the influence' of Confucian- 
ism and the man\- centuries 
in whicli Buddhism has 
existed in the land, the 
actual worship ot tlie great 
mass of tile people ha' 
undergone little material 
alteraiion. However wide- 
'pread this leaning of the 
lower classes towards de- 
monolatry may be, the 
philosophv ot Contnciii' hu' 
been from the fllteentll 
eenluiw the ottiei.il and 
ta^hionable cult in Korea 
Confucianism now o\er- 
spreads the w hole pemii'iila. 
From the fourth to the four- 
teenth century, when the 
religion of the Enlightened 
Hne prevailed, it was 
studied and practised only 
by the learned classes. Buddhism predominated throughout the southern half of the peninsula 
and only partial!}' leavened the northern division of the empire, where it was unable to combat the 
teachings of Confucius. Throughout it' development, however, Buddhism has exercised a potent 
influence in Korean affairs, which continued until the dose of the last dynast}'. During its pristine 
supremacy it became the strongest and most formidable factor in the education of the country. 
Great respect is still show'n to the tenets of Buddhism in Korea, and new monasteries and temples 
are in process of construction. All things considered. Buddhism has left such a mark upon the 
history of theTittle kingdom that, although the purely ethical character of the teachings of Confucius 
be acknowledged, Korea must be classed among the Buddhist countries of the earth. 
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N ANG-LANi iN L.Obf<i 

Their costurr.c ma> comprise a succession of the finest coats of cream or white siiU 
lawn, with an outer garment of blue silk Hawn \ mauve siik corej encircles the body 
below the arms 
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By permxsiion\of 1 0:aki. 

THE JAPANESE BOW. 

The Japanese do not shake Hands or kiss. Their salutations take the form of several polite bows. It is left no\vada>3 to the 
women of Japan to keep up the elaborate code of etiquette and the politest form of language. 


('H AFTER XIV 
JAP Ay. By YEl OZAKI 

INTRODUCTORY 

That the Japanese nation is composed of even more races than the English is proved not only by 
the large numbers of Korean, IManchurian, Chinese and Ainu words in the Japanese language, 
but also by the several distinct types to be found among the Japanese. Of these, the two known 
as the patrician and the plebeian are the most conspicuous. The delicate oval face of the aristocrat 
or IMongoloid, with its aquiline nose, oblique eyes, high-arched eyebiows, bud-like mouth, cream- 
coloured skin and slender frame has been the faviaurite theme of artists for a thousand \ears, and 
is still the ideal of beauty to-day. The Japanese plebeian has the Malaxain cast (jf countenance, 
high cheek-bones, large prognathic mouth, full, straight eyes, a .-.kin alnuj-t as dark as bronze anil 
a robust, heavily-boned physique. The flat-faced, heavy-jawed, hir^ute Ainu type, with luxuriant 
hair and long beards, is also frequently met with among the Japanese. Such are the diverse elements 
which go to comprise the race of the present time. 

Life in Japan is full of Oriental colour and arti-tic beauty Though Western dress has been 
adopted by the official class and men in public life generally, yet the picturesque kimono i^ still 
worn by the women and by the vast majority of the Japaneii-, and the Court dignitary, the army 
or navv officer, the banker or the M.P will all invariably change into the more comfortable silken 
kimono on their return home after office hours. Foreign dress, though more practical and economical 
for work, ir- not suited to the Japanese mode of sitting or squatting on mats, Japanese custom 
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is verv exacting with regard to dress, and when properly worn the Japanese kimono is a dignified 
costume. The vear is divided into three periods for changes of garments. Each reason has it^ 
particular garb, and each occasion has its etic^uette of dress. The cut of the kimono is tlie same 
whether for men or women, and children’s clothes are reproductions in miniature of those of their 
parents. It is always made in one from the neck to the feet, with long, sipiare sieves, and fashion 
never changes the shape In summer an unline<l cotton or linen dres> l^ worn called the viikiitci 
This is of the simplest description, generally striped or patterned, white or dark blue, and is kept 
tor home use. When visiting, a silk gown takes the place of the yitkahi, with a white linen or gtiu/.e 
under-robe. The kimono is kept in place by the ohi. or girdle, swathed twice round tlie bod\ . 
In the case of men this is a narrow band of corded silk or brocade on formal occa-ions, tmil ;i piece ot 
white or black crepe or silk in the house The first is tied in a knot, the second in :i loose Imw with 

hanging ends. The haori, or overcoat, is worn over all. It is of the same cut ,is the kimono but 

reaches as far as the knees onlv, and is tied half-way down the front by a white sfik ('ord In winter 
the u'ata-irc. a wadded kimono, is worn This is padded witli cotton wool and floss silk between 
the lining and the surface material Several of these are worn om o\ai- tin- othu', for the japanes( 
houses, with their paper screens and only charcoal liraziers .is ,i mi'aH' ol heating the rooms, .ire 
cold; the atcrtst’, or lined robe without wadding, being used tor the spring and autuinn To 

complete the male dress dc yiyi.i’iiy the Jtiik.iiiui . i.n' divided skirt ol rich, ])ea\'y silk, is worn. Ilu‘ 

footgear for both sexes is the Uihi, a white .uikle-sock i.lelt f<.ir tic big toe, whie'h hofils the 
thong of the wooden clog. 

The dress of the Japanese woman is universally acknowledged to be graceful .ind jncturesipni 
though unsuited for work or exercise. Xi.i staring colours or glittering ornaments are ever 

.r: ■ .■■ ■ "■ i 
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tolerated in any but the very young. Every age has its appropriate garment, and every age 
wears it franklw 

The ceremonial robe has the family crest stamped in white in the middle of the back and sleeves 
and on each side of the bust. 

The ohi, or sash, is the most expensive part of a lady’s dress, and isdmade of magnihcent 
gold brocade for formal occasions, satin, figured crepe and corded silk being used for every day 
(see illustration on page 3S2). It is about thirteen feet long and fourteen inches wide, being folded 
in half lengthwise to go round the waist, the ends tied tightlv in a flat bow behind. This is made 
to stand out with a pad tied bv a crepe scarf in front, while a silk cord or brocade hand ties d(a\\n 



the ends at the back and fastens in front with a gold or jewelled tkmp The Veting girl ' 01,1 
before marriage is tied with the ends staneling itpi as high as the ->houlders, erect like ,111 arrow 
in the quiver, from which the fashion takes its name. 

Except in the case of children, the dress of the lower I'ki'M - i" dingy, the e\ery-dd\’ kiniono liiine 
maile of smoke-blue and white stripeel cottiui Labourer', e.irpi'iitei ', jimiik'li.L pnillers, eti., 
wear dark blue cotton trousers, whicli'^fit tiehtly to the hmh^, and a cotton le.it (ailed a 
wdiich reaches half-way to the kn(a>. Tht> i' patterned with hie white or red ( hara( t( !>, whirh 
describe the guild or stand to which each man belongs. In the c.i'e ot a pruate jinricksha puller 
the house-crest of his master is embroidered in the middle of tlie hack. 

There is a great deal of tattooing sec'n in Japan among the Kiwei cla^^es. though the p>ractice 
has been forbidden by the Government. The arduous work of sueh coolies as grooms, who run 
with the horses, and palanquin-bearers, necessitates the strippung of the body in the ptresence of 
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superiors, and tattooing was adopted instead of clothes to hide or adorn their nakedness. Devices 
of birds, dragons, flowers and female beauties are tattooed on the back, the breast, the thighs and 
the shoulders. (See illustration on page 379.) 

The fashions for children are fascinatingly attractive. Scarlet, or “sun colour, ' is the baby's 
colour, and the largest patterns and gayest colours are the birthright of little children, especially 

the girls, who look like big 
butterflies or birds-of-paradise 
as they are carried on their 
nurses’ backs or play together 
under the pine-trees in the 
bamboo-fenced gardens of the 
capital. 


CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH 
BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 

Seeing what a cherished place 
children occupy in the Japa- 
nese household, it naturally 
follows that the birth of a 
child, whether male or female, 
is attended with great rejoicing. 
Relations and friends hasten to 
the house with gifts of felicita- 
tion as soon as the birth of a 
child is announced. Eggs, fruit 
of the season, cakes and a 
dried fish (the name of which 
is a rebus for the word " con- 
queror “), and welcome length> 
of crepe, silk, or cotton for the 
baby’s clothes are presented. 
On account of the law oi 
primogeniture and ancestor- 
worship, which teaches that a 
man’s first duty is to raise up 
an heir to his ancestors to 
carry on the family name, the 
greatest importance is attached 
to the birth of sons. 



By iJvrmuiion o/] 




THE PRESENTATION CFREMON\ 

t the temple takes place at th< 


The presentation of children 
ancf after three, five and seven >ears> Parents and grandparents 
seen bringing their children to be blessed by the priests Thi 
a chance of displacing their best clothes 


f one month, 
nks may be 
occasion affords them 


e age or 
d ( all 


The great day in a Japanese 
baby’s life is the Muja-mairi, 
or “ Temple Msit.’’ The infant, 
if a boy, is carried on the thirty-first day, if a girl, on the thirty-third, to the shrine of the tutelary 
deity of the district and placed under the protection of that god For this event the babe is clothed 
;n long, ceremonial, crested robes, as elaborate as the parents or grandparents can afford — a pretty- 
sight. The women-folk pray w-ith simple faith that the little life may be guarded from all harm, 
all illness, and the priest benignly gives the child an amulet or charm in the shape of a small wooden 
tablet, which is thereafter worn in an embroidered or brocade bag tied round the child’s waist 
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On this happy day red beans are boiled with the rice, which is then placed in lacquer-lidded 
boxes (called jiibako) specially made for these festive davs. The box is then covered with an 
elaborately-embroidered square [fiikitsa) of crepe or brocade, and sent round to all relations and 
friends who presented gifts at the child's birth. On the way back the baby i^ taken on its first 
visits to near relations and friends, who present it with various toys, a papier-mfudie dog being the 
most conspicuous. This do.g is supposed to give strength to tlie child and, placed at the head of 
its bed, to drive awav demons. 

The " first eating " ceremony takes place when the babe is one hundred and nine days old. For 
luck's sake a wait of a few days is always prescribed. Then the friends of the familv are invited. 





.MODE OF TR WELLING IN IHE INTERIOR 


The kjgo, or palanquin, is canied on the shouldeis ot tno beaicis, who 
red Beaiins the kJuO and its rider, they will walk lio 


ear .t daiU blue liteiN. with patterns ct white or 
i twenty to thirtv niiCw a da\ 


and a miniature trav. spcciallv hoiieht lor the child, is pri-ji.ircd. with rice .md --oup and li-h, whicli 
must be whole and I'ookeil witli it- head. The infant, ot eour-i , tlm - not re.ill\ jiartake of the 
food, his month is siniplv moistened witli tlii- souji .ind tlic -olt ncis but tin nuke-bi liixa- (jt hi- 
first meal is maintained, and the day end- in a merty -o. ml e.ithennu 

There are manv g.ila days in the life ot the childr. n oi Ja.p.m. Ne.\i eoin'/ the when the 

little people of three. fi\'e and seven : KiilIi-Ii- tvo, lour and -ix i are > on-idered to inter new period- 
of existence and celebrate their " band-reiiiovine.” ' /.'.('m,,m-\\e,aTne.' and " hair-pre-erving. " 
The first refer- to children of both sexe-, and loiisists in nnioNTne tlie narrow nbbon-like bands 
Sewn to their clothes which tie them to the body. Now i- -nhstituted the rccul.tr -'d. like those 
worn bv adults. The st-cond eoneenis hovs alone, who are made tn we.ir /;a'::o;m for the first 
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time, and the third is the custom of letting the hair grow long, which in infancy is shaved ott 
clean with the idea of obtaining a vigorous aftergrowth. At the above ages children are taken to 
their patron shrines to show that thej’ have advanced to these various stages of childhood. (See 
illuetration on this page.) 

There are two time honoured festivals connected with childhood and vouth in Japan which 



PRESENT VT ION 

When a child is three >ears old it is piescntcd to its ^uaidian 
for the second time The attendant carries a ba? fci a sword and 
for the talisman received from the priest 


are kept by rich and poor alike. The 
first falls on the third day of the third 
month. This is the Festival of Dolls — 0 
Hina matsnri — (^ee illustration on page 
3S7). In the houses of the nobility it is 
celebrated on a grand scale. The dolls 
and their households are costly heirlooms, 
on which special artisans have lavished 
their skill from one generation to another 
Several hundrerl to a thousand toys may 
be marshalled out for the show, and every 
detail of palace life, of wedding ceremonies, 
of a bride's outfit, and even of dainiiv 
processions is on view in this tangible- 
fairyland of dolls. About five days later 
the dolls are packed awa}' to wait for 
the daylight of the third month of the 
ne.\t year. For this fete rice-flour mixed 
with the leaves of the artemisia and 
thick, white, sweet sake are offered in 
every house. 

F'rom the old names for this feast it 
is evident that it came from China, and 
that it had a religious origin. From old 
Chinese poems we learn that men and 
women went through peculiar forms of 
e.xorcizing the evil influences to which 
each person is exposed on Lionii, the 
first clav of the Serpent month — that is 
(March. Later on, paper dolls were used 
as a kind of scapegoat for this rite. The 
priest-exorcist formally put the bins and 
evil influences of each person on the dolls, 
which were first rubbed over the bodw 
and the iiade-Diono (rubbing things) were 
then thrown away, and the purged hotise- 
ae hold celebrated Us new lease of life by 
eating certain herbs and drinking bpecial 

god ' 

Tso wine, both ol which brought the endow- 
ment of happiness and long life to 


the consumers. In Japan it became customary to r.mge the iiadc-nwnn on a shelf with 
offerings of wine and food, and out of this gradually emerged the elaborate Festival of Fffigies, 


or Dolls. 

The Bovs’ Festi\al, Tan^:ii-ni>-sckkit, is celebrated on the fifth day of the fifth month for 



• S" 


the doll FEbTlXXL ON IHE OF M\RCH 

AC ,ic -ft out in -into on the top sh. it. iMth c 

he lo> etfie.es ot the Empe.crand Mu.io.in-. Ln.he>-.n-\\ t.t.ne and Palace 

ith them ate matehalled the 1 ^. houeeholds 1 he le-tical le said to hoc, a 

„ed exou.site miniature luitiituii loi the 
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Japanese are lovers of 
numerical symmetry. At 
this season, in every house 
where a son has been born 
during the year large paper 
carp may be seen floating 
in the air over the gret' 
and brown roofs of the 
houses (see illustration on 
this page). They are real- 
istically painted in black 
and scarlet and yellow, 
and are attached by means 
of a ring fitted in the 
mouth to bamboo poles 
erected like flagstaffs in 
the garden. They are 
made hollow, so that they 
rise and fall as the wind 
inflates or leaves them. 
Gilded balls and gay 
banners decorate the poles, 
so that the fcTe is a con- 
spicuous one, with thou- 
sands of gay paper fish 
and flags flying and whirl- 
ing in the wind over the 
cities. 

Friends present these 
paper carp to the newly- 
arrived boy-baby, so that 
it often happens that a 
single house will proudl}' 
boast a dozen or more 
fcbtival fish. In Japan the 
carp is the symbol of energ}-, courage and indomitable resolution. It is known to work its war- 
up a stream, and to perform the wonderful feat of leaping up waterfalls, being sometimes found 
entangled in the branches of sliiub> <md trees throwing on the bank. So the father and mother 
hope that the little son will surmount all difficulties and rise in the world. It is also tlie samurai 
among fish, for when placed on the cutting-board under the knife it never mor es, but resigns itself 
rvith quiet dignity to death, and the boy learns that the same stoicism is required of him A series 

of svmbolic banners is ;dso set out. on one of rrhich Shoki is painted. Shuki is so strong that 

even demons quail before him. 

The fete is sometimes called “ The Iris Festival," for May is the month of the iris, and the 
leaves of this plant are hung up or-ernight from the eaves of the house to catch the derv, and 
then steeped in the bath for the sake of its health-gir-ing properties. In some parts of the 

country the lights m the houses and temples are still put out for a brief interval at the " hour of 

the hare " iseven-thirty p.m.f, and the cakes ot the day are served in bamboo leaves and the bean 
dumplings in oak lea\ es 





[J’'V 


THE BO\S' FESTIVAL ON THE 5fh OF 

Every house blessed wilh an infant son within the year Hies hu^e gaily-painted paper 
carp, the symbols of perseverance and couiage. 
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CLSIOMS COXXECTElJ WITH MAKRIAHK 

Marriage in Japan, as in most countries, is considered the most important social event in the 
life of both men and women of all classes. Love, as a rule, does not enter into a Japanese marriage, 
which is considered a family not an individual arrangement, the higher in rank the contracting 
parties the more rigid the conventionalities and the more elaborate the ceremonies which attend it. 
Ancestor worship is the state religion, therefore it is the tirst duty of every Japanese to carry on tin- 
family name and to provide an heir to keep up the ancestral rites for the dead. 

As soon, therefore, as the eldest son is of an age to marry, his father begins to look around for 
a bride among his friends’ daughters. The offices of a go-between are secured, who suggests this or 
that girl. When a suitable match is found, the tirst duty of the go-betweens, who must alwat's be 
a married couple and mutual friends, is to arrange a ini-ai, a “ mutual seeing," between both parties, 
when the young people may have a good look at each other. The meeting takes place at either 
of the parents’ houses, at a tiower garden, a restaurant or a theatre. The middleman generally 
chooses a place with a name symbolic of long life, good fortune and happiness. The young 
people are accompanied bv their respective parents and the go-betweens, who make the necessary 
introductions. 

After the “mutual seeing” is over the parents notify the go-between as to its result. If 
the parties are satisfied, the negotiations go forward quickly. The middleman now makes the 
formal proposal for the girl's hand, and the exchange of presents takes place. This is called 
the Yiiino, and is considered almost as binding as the marriage. 
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The bridegroom sends silk dresses, an ohi, sake, dried fish, seaweed, a willow cask and flax thread, 
thingb of excellent omen. The bride also presents a gift to the bridegroom, and the rule is for the 
respective messengers to meet each other on the way. Practical people nowadays send the equi- 
valent in money, from fifty to several hundred yen, with a carefully written list, and the amount 
for each article folded in thick white paper and tied up with scarlet and gold and silver string 
all neatly arranged on a simple white-wood stand. Before deciding on the wedding-day, a fortune 
teller is visited, and he chooses an auspicious day. 

Three days before the wedding the bride’s outfit is carried in procession to her future home 
(^ee illu-^tration on this page). Besides the trousseau, it is customary for the bride to supply all 
that is necessary for furnishing the new home for herself and husband — the bedding (quilts of 
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V \^EDDING CUSTO.M 




The bride's outfit is carried to her future home about three da>s before the \\eddin^. The Ion? boxes, chests of drawers, 
and hu?:e tra>s are all covered with ?iecn figured wrappers. d>ed speciall> for the occasion and stamped with the crest of the 
bride’s famiiv 

cotton-wool covered with silk and crepe), chests of drawers for holding her dresses, kitchen utensils, 
writing-tables, cabinets, braziers, lacquer trays, porcelain and toilet requisites. 

When the wedding-day arrives, the hairdresser comes early, and the bride’s jet-black hair h 
dressed in the elaborate maiden style, which she now wears for the last time. Exquisite ornaments 
and pins of amber, tortoise-shell and coral are used, and a small gold lacquer comb crowns the front 
erection. The wedding-dress is the beautiful ceremonial robe, with long sleeves nearly touching 
the ground. In old-fashioned houses the bride wears a wedding-hood to cover her blushes. 

Before leaving her old home the bride takes formal leave of her parents. At this time 
it is customary for the father to hand her a short sword, a tacit injunction that she must 
not forget to use it in an emergency when her honour or disgrace i^ involved. (See illustration 
on page 393.) 
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Accompanied bv her parents, the bride sets out for her future home, generally in the evening, 
either in jinrickshas or a carnage, according to the means of the family. The relatives and parents 
of the groom, all dressed in rustling silk, receive the bride at the porch. After some preliminaries, 
they are conducted to the room where the ceremony is to take place. The groom awaits the 
bride, who is led to her seat by the wife of the go-between. Besides the young couple about to 
be united, onlv their respective parents, the go-between and his wife and two female attendants 
are allowed in the room. 

fn the centre of the room is the Shinia dai, a white, three-legged table, on which is a repre- 
sentation of the Elysian Strand, the land of Perennial Youth and Happiness (see illustration on 
page 3Q3). Under the pine-trees stand the old couple Takasago, famous for conjugal fidelity, while 



Bu [iVt 

WEDDING PRESENTS 

Artic'es of ausp. Clous omen are chosen, and pteal altention is testc%%cd on the wa.y the> are tied up %%ilh the ten-stranded red 
and white and gold strings Sprigs ot pine, bamboo and plum blossom, emblems of Ionge\it>. uprightness and fortune, are con- 
spicuous in the decorations of these gi.ts 

at their feet play tortoi^eb with long green tails, whose span of life is ten thousand years. Over- 
head cranes, also symbolic of long life and prosperit\ , howr above a nest of young in the 
pine-trees, in the shade of which grow bamboo and plum trees In fact, the Elvsian Strand 
represents the Japanese Utopia, while the happy old couple serve as models ot what a husband and 
wife should grow to be. 

The bride sits opposite the groom, and then the ceremony of drinking the saii-san-ku-do (“ three- 
threc-nine times ”) cup of takes place silently, no promises, no vows being spoken. A small, 
S([uare, white-wood table is placed between the couple ; on this, again, are placed three cups, one 
above the other, the smallest at the top, all of red lacquer, on a tiny stand to match. Two young 
maids dressed in white kimono and scarlet hakama carry the cups alternately — first to the bride 
and then to the groom. While one attendant hands the cup. the other carries the wine, which is 
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poured out from two silver 
kettles, one ornamented with a 
male butterfly, the other with a 
female butterfly, both made of 
paper and daintilv elecorated. 
This constitutes the serious part 
of the ceremony ; when it is 
over the newly-married couple 
are introduced to their numerous 
relations, who have assembled in 
another room, and a dinner cele- 
brates the occasion. One of tlie 
courses of this repast must 
be clam soup. The shells of 
Japanese clams are symbolic of 
a happy and inseparable union, 
for an odd shell will never fit 
the hinges of any other shell ; 
when separated from its mate it 
is for ever mateless. Crane is 
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A MIDDLE-CL \SS WEDDING IN KYOlO 

The biide wears a %Nhite hood djnng the “ three-three-nine times” ceremony 
The Elysutn Strand cf hacpy symbolism is placed cn the left of the srocm The 
go-between on the right is chanting a classical ode 


also served, though rarely, as it is a great luxury. During the tea.st tlie liride clianges her dress 
several times, and one of the men present, skilled in classical music, will rise and chant, with open 
fan raised on high, an ode appropriate to the occasion. 

There is no religious ceremon\' connected with a purely f.ipam'se marriage. 1 lie law reijuires 
that the two households should register the mtirnage and the woman’s name be rem()\’ed from her 
father’s family register to that of her husbamrs ; without this registration no marriage is legal. 

A modern invention is the so-ealled Shinto marritige, where the wedding-party as-emblc at the 
Temple of the Sun-Goddess in lokvo, and the " tliree-threc-niiie times ” cup of sake is drunk in 
the presence of white-robed priests, who otter up prayers to the Stin-(7oddess anil the Japanese 


creator and creatrix Danagi 
and Izanami. This is in imita- 
tion of the Western marria,ge 
service. 

Of all the customs connected 
with marriage in Japan, most 
wonderful and elaborate are the 
wedding-piresents (-ee illu~tratii>ri 
on page jO-l- Every form of 
crepe and silk, plain or damask, 
is presented for the bri<le and 
bridegroom's wardrobe. W hite 
is the popular colour, ^o that 
the recipient may select his oi- 
lier own colour and design and 
have it dyed. Professionals make ^ 
a business of tying up gifts of ^ 



congratulation, for no amateur 
would ever dream of arranging 
a wedding-present. 


\ MIDDLE-Cl. \SS WEDDING 


i he biicle bids icircwell to htr parents and receives their parting injunctions The 

father sometimes give- Kis daughter a shoit «word at this crisis in fier life 
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Two pieces of special heavy white paper are neatly folded over the box or parcel. Round the 
middle of this goes the red and white ten-stranded paper string called iniziihiki. tied in a butterfly 
bow. Gold and silver string is often used, and a multiple bow arranged in the shape of a fi\-e-petalled 
plum-blossom, st'mbolic of woman’s sweetness and virtue, which endures through adversitv, just as 
the plum-flower blooms amidst the snow. All kinds of devices and fancies are carried out in the 
mizithiki strands, which often end in curls and tendrils. A piece of dried haliotis [noshi) accom- 
panies each present. The haliotis looks like a piece of dried parchment. As it is elastic (noshi 
means stretched out), it typifies durability and longevity, and the single shell of the mollusc is the 





OMITA FESTIVAL. ISOBE 

Every year the >oun£j men of this district assemble in the nee fields to struggle for a decorated bamboo pole It is believed 
that anyone can save himself from drowning by throwing a portion of the pole into the sea. 

emblem of singleness of affection. It is placed in a piece of g<jld, coloured or figured paper, folded 
in the shape of a quiver, usuallv two or three indies long, but sometimes as large as the gift itself. 

Presents of crejie and silk arc often arranged in the shape of large fans. This expresses the hope 
that the life of the young coujile may expand in prosperity, like the fan, which opens out in two 
ways, from the point of its apex to the spreading outer edge, and from a single fold to many. 

Red crepe and damask silk are often done up as huge tui, or sea-bream with prominent eyes, 
for in the language of the country a hti with prominent eye.s is a pun for the word “ congratulation ” : 
\'erv realistic are these great tai of rejoicing, with staring eyes of black satin, scales marked with 
vellow silk, and liii' and tails of thick white paper. A great deal of dried fish is received. This 
katsuobusJii is so hard, that it has to be shaved like wood, which it resembles in appearance, 
and is u^ed as a foundation for all soups and as a flavouring in most cooking. The word means 
“ conquering knight,” so that, phonetically, it is of most auspicious symbolism, besides being an 
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indispensable article in the household. Little posies of artificial pine and bamboo twigs and 
plum-flower sprays are often used to give a finishing touch to these decorations. In the romantic 
imagery of the people the pine is the emblem of endurance and constancy, the bamboo of 
uprightness, and the plum-blossom of feminine charm and virtue. 

RULIGION 

The primitive and national religion of the Japanese is Shinto (“ The Way of the Gods a name given 
it in the sixth centurv to distinguish the native cult from Buddhism, then introduced into Japan. 
There are hundreds of deities in the Shinto pantheon, including not only Nature gods of trees, rocks, 
mountains, and even animals, but also deified heroes, family ancestors, village and national gods. 
There are also gods of the earth, the sea, of the fire, wind and thunder, and of everything, also. 



WRESTLING. 

Japanese svrestlers are tall men of ^leat muscular development Country boys are picked out for tbeir size to be trained for 
the profession The chief object of the wrestler is to force his opponent out of a ring fifteen feet in diameter. 

that concerns the well-being of the household ; there is a god of the well, the cauldron, the bath- 
room, and even the saucepan ! 

Scholars tell us that Shinto is an independent development of Japanese thought, and that the 
ancestor-worship which is now the chief feature of Shinto grew out of the old funeral rites, that in 
the beginning it was a set of ceremonies as much political as religious. 

According to the Shinto genesis (The Kojiki, compiled in the eighth century), two supreme 
beings, Izanagi and Izanami, formed the islands of Japan, and then procreated a number of celestial 
and terrestrial divinities, , I lef among whom was Aniaterasit, the Sun-Goddess, who sent her grandson 
to rule Japan, giving h' u the Imperial insignia, the mirror, the sword and the jewels. His great- 
grandson became the tonquercjr of all Japan, and is known to history as Jimmu Tenno, the first 
Mikado, the founder of the Japanese dynasty. The Emperor thus divinely descended is the 
nation's high priest. The religious services observeil in the palace are all pure Shinto, which is 
the creed of the Imperial Faniilv. The chief ceremonial is observed on New Year’s Day, when the 
Emperor, with all the princes, the officials of the household, and dignitaries of the palace, worship 
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’^~f I the Sun-Goddess, make offerings to the Spirits of his 
Ancestors, and pray towards the four points of the 
compass for the peace of the nation and the welfare of 
his subjects. 

Shinto never formulated a creed, nor anv code of 
commandments ; it taught that man is born with the 
knowledge of right and wrong in liis heart, and that if 
he follows the dictates of his heaven-born conscience, 
he cannot stray from the " Wav nt the Gods." It also 
inculcated the belief in the inunortalitv of the -onl. 

The spirits of the dead continue tn exist in the 
unseen world, which is everywhere abort us. They ali 
become gods of varying character ami degrees of in- 
fluence," wrote Hirata, a Shinto revivalist in the 
eighteenth century. The spirits of all the sofllun's wlm 
died in battle are worshipped as deified hemes at the 
Kudan shrine in Tokyo.* 

The head-quarters of the Shinto faith is Yaniada, 
Ise, where stand the two great catluslrals, the .\aiku. 
dedicateil to the Sun-Goddc's, and the ri'c/c /, dedicated to 


By p'^rmuiion of] [IV/ Oyki 

THE FEAST OF THE FULL MOON 

In lull vievN of the moon ortetmgs of fruil oie 
put on a stand between a \ase of flo%'eis and a 
burning light People go out to ga?e at the moon 
and compose poems m hej honour 


the Goddess of Food, 
purest form the 
primeval architec- 
ture of the Ja- 
panese hut. The 
bmldiim' are coii- 
structeel of plain white wood, scantily clamped with buiss, 
bronze and iron. The roofs are of thatch and the outer 
and inner enclosures are of plain white-wood board'. 
They stand in the heart of noble glades ot pine, cedar 
and cryptomeria torests. Every twenty years tiie budding' 
are renewed, and for this purpose two 'iiiiilar site' are 
kept side by side, 'O that the old temple is not demulislied 
till the new is built — a faithful copy, exact in ewery 
detail of the old, a tvpe of buiUling which lum exi'ted m 
Japan from time immemorial, 

Shinto is differentiated from other Oriental creeds by 
the position which it assigns to woman. The deities 
Worshipped at I'c are female — the Goddess of the Min and 
the Goddess of Food — and everv local temple keeps its 
virgin pnestesses. who dance iii honour of the goil. It was 
the introduction of CoiifuciaiU'iii and Buddhi'in that be- 
littled and degraded the position of woman m Japan. 

The foundation cif eveiw educated Jajiaiie'e man'' ■ 
character is Cunfuciaui'in, which was mtrodiu ed mto 
Japan about the same time a' Buddhism. It coin<ided 
with the teachings of Shinto that man's nature is origm- 
-ally perfect, and the importance it attached to hlial piety 


Here may be seen in its 'inqilest. 
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and ■^iibmij'ion tn ruler-- harmonized with the ideas of Japanese feudalism. Hence it obtained 
a great vogue amongst th:' militarv classes in the land of its adoption ; and in spite ot the 
stupendous modem social changes which have uprooted the old institutions, it still holds its own 
in the mental moral attitude of the ruling classes of the race. 

When Buddhism came to Japan, it received an enthusiastic reception, ."shmto was then the 
patrician creed of Japan and took little account of the masses. For eleven hundred years it lacked 
the vital principles of a guiding creed. Confucius appealed to the intellect of the militarv classes, 
but ignored the emotional side of human nature. The soul of the nation felt the need of a tran- 
scendent religion, which 
would gather all classes 
into its fold, and Buddhism 
responded to the call. 

It must be emphasized 
that Japanese Buddhism, 
the Mahayaiia, or ‘ ' Greater 
\'ehicle," is vastly different 
to the Buddhism of India, 
the Hi nay ana, or " Lesser 
\'ehicle." 3Iodern scholars 
declare the very startling 
tidings that Mahayana and 
Christianity are the same 
m their origin and early 
history, and that Maha- 
yana IS clearly proved by 
recent researches and trans- 
lations to be " Oriental 
Christianity in Buddhist 
garb and noinenclature.” 
Since its arrival from 
China it has been greatly 
modified bv the adaptive 
progressive gemus of the 
Japanese mind. 

\ arious sects har e 
arisen m Japan, each pro- 
fessing its own means of 
enlightenment. Hroadly speahmg, they may be ilivuled into two classes — the first, which teach 
salvation b\- works ; the sc-eond, salvation b_v faith. 

The feudal and >liinyiin owreame Shinto opposition by accepting the ."shinto gods and goddesses 
as manifestations of Buddha, and thus sprang up what is called " Rrobu-Shinto.’' 

The most popular sects are the Jbdo and Mimslui. These preached that works were of no avail, 
that salvation could only be attained through faith and love of Buddha, and the repetition of 
formulie 'uch as “ Hail, Amidlui Buddha ! ” which means " I consecrate my whole being to 
Buddha.” 

In iC5g Xichireii founded the Hokke sei't, the chief dogma of which is the belief of ” a 
god, the prime and only great cause.” Like the Salvation Army, he adopted noisy methods 
to popularize hi' creed, 'houting the name of the Buddhist scriptures with the incessant beating 
of drums. 


. ■ . i. ■ s 
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A BUDDHIST PRIEST. 

The Japanese form of Buddhism differs vMdely from the Buddhism of India, scholars 
have found remarkable resemblances betNv^en the origin and earl> history of the former and 
Christianity. 
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By the runrteiy of'\ 


RELIGIOUS CUSTOM 


[Thf' Enrl '\r RnndhJsh'nj 


Japanese men and women who have vowed to walk a creat many times round a temple to call the attention of the 

gods to some particular desire. 


The above sects represent wha*' is called popular Buddhism. There is also the classical or philo- 
sophical Buddhism, which has exercised so great an influence on the formation of the Japanese 
military spirit. This was embodied in the doctrine of the /fen sect, which preached salvation through 
contemplation. In the stormy times of mditary feudalism the doctrine of the Zen appealed to the 
instincts of the sani'irai, for it enabled men to face any fate with perfect self-control and resolution. 
The love of nature and simplicity, the hatred of extrac'agance and ostentation, the serene social 
ceremonies of the austere tea ritual and flower art owe their development in Japan to the 
aesthetic and hcalthv influence of the Zen. 


CU.STO.MS <_)F JJE.ATH. UUKLAL -\XI> M'lCRMXO 

AmO-XG the many beautiful and touching characteristics of Japanese life is the veneration for the 
dead and the punctilious care with which the rites of worship and remembrance for the souls of 
the departed are observed in the home. Hearn, who lived among the Japanese for many years, 
remarks that " in Japan, never are the dead so (juickly forgotten as with us. Bv love the dead 
are made divine, by simple faith the dead are deemed to dwell among their beloved." 

Immediately after death those nearest to the deceased call him, one by one, b_v name in the 
ear, for it is thought that the soul might hear and return to the beloved ones. In case of the 
mother ot a family, the youngest child calls her first, for she is supposed to love the youngest mo-t 
of all. Then, when all is over, the lips are moistened with water. The tace is covered with a white 
cloth and everything in the room is reversed. A low, pure white- wood table is placed at the head. 
On the table is put the tablet bearing the posthumous name of the deceased. The Buddhist tablet 
for the dead is gilt and elaborate, the name a long-.sounding combination of many virtues and 
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saint-like attributes. By this Buddhist name the deceased will be remembered in the temple 
and in prayers ; the Shinto tablet is simple, made of plain white wood. The life-name is written 
on this, with the addition of Mi-tama {“ August Spirit.”). In front of the tablet are ranged an 
incense -burner with a single stick of incense always burning, by the side of this a roll of incense- 
sticks ; then a cup of water, and a primitive light — a wick burning in an earthenware saucer of 
rape-seed oil ; then a case containing some sprigs of anise [lllicium rdi^io'ium), and some 
white-bean dumplings on a plate. A bowl of rice, with bean soup piourcd over it and one chop- 
stick in the centre, is also placed upon the table. Xear the corpse, and sometimes across the 
knees, is laid a sword to ward off evil spirits. 

Coffins are of various shapes. Among the upper classes it is an oblong box of ilouble wood which 
permits the bodv to lie as m sleep. Sometimes the box is square and the body takes a sitting 
posture. In the coffin is placed a bamboo staff, and a bag containing Buddhist amulets is tied round 
the neck. In this bag are also placed written prayers by near relatives, and a coin to pa\' for the 
ferry across the river in Hades. The coffin is rilled with incense powder and dried leaves (if anise. 
A wife, when her husband dies, very often cuts oft her hair and lays it in the coffin beside him, 
with a vow never to marry again. With this resolve she also orders her own mortuary tablet at 
the same time as her deceased husband’s. Both tablets are placed in the hoimehold >hrine and m 
the family temple. To register this solemn pledge the first ideograph of the wife's premature 
posthumous name is inscribed in crimson instead of gold like the rest, and she will therealter be 
known in the family and among her friends by the rirst part of the name. This practice is confined 
to the upper-class women, whose strict ideal of chastity is never to take a second husband. 
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The night before a funeral takes place the whole household keeps a vigil, and the priests from 
the family temple come to recite prayers before the coffin. Friends and relations are notified, and 
generally assemble in force to help and console the bereaved family. Where friends at a funeral 
partake of a meal, it is customary only to take one bowl of rice. It is therefore unlucky on ordinary 
occasions not to take more than one helping. Friends, as soon as they receive the announcement 
of a death, always call and take or send a present in the form of money to help towards funeral 
expenses, which are usually heavy in Japan, where nothing is spared to honour the dead. The 
money is wrapped up in white paper and tied with black and white string. The euphemious 
name koden ('' incense money ”) is inscribed on the top of the little packet. Return presents as 
an acknowledgment must be made five weeks after the funeral. These always take the fijrin of 



BLESSING A STAND.ARD, 

A Shinto priest blessing the Bremen's standard at the New ^ear Brigade display, on the 4th of January The firemen’s 

standard is like a regimental flag to him 

green- a-nd white-bean dumplings and tins of tea. Only even numbers of cakes are sent at such 
times ; odd numbers being used for auspicious occasions. 

The most familiar object m a Japanese household is the family shrine where the iliai, the tablets 
dedicated to the dead, are kept. The Buddhist shrine is usually of lacquer with a gilt interior. 
The shrine for the household dead of the Shintuisfs is of simple white wood, made in the form 
of the archaic Shinto temple. Sometimes the tablets are arranged on a high shelf, but they are 
kept separate from the shrine where the ,gods are worshipped. Every morning in a Buddhist 
household offerings of the first rice and tea are placed before the ihai in tlie -hrine. iVfiniature 
lacquer dishes and stands and trays specially kept are used for thi^ rite. Every month on the 
dav of death a tiny meal of vegetable food is served tiie .spirits. Flowers are placed in the small 
vases and incense is burned. Every ten days during the month, and upon the monthly dav of death, 
the Shinto make offerings of sake, uncooked rice, raw flesh, fruit and vegetables to the “ August 



temple festival in Japan 
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By i-oiirlfty ,<f\ [y, BeullMd, F.R.d.S. 

AN AINU BEAR FEAST 


Bear-hunting is considered hy the Ainu to be the noblest of occupations and the flesh of the bear the greatest delicacy. 
Pray ers are offered to the gods before hunting and thanks given for success. The picture shows a bear, captured when young, 
being baited before being killed for the feast. 

Spirits." The burning of incense is not allowed by the Shinto religion, but the presentation of 
sprigs of Cleyera japonica takes its place in these rites and at the burial service. 

The Shinto consider everything in connection with death impure or unclean ; therefore, when a 
death takes place, the Shinto shrine is covered over with white paper to prevent the ingress of 
polluted air ; and after the funeral the priests perform the rite of lustration by the sprinkling of 
salt over the house and the waving of sacred wands over the mourners at the grave. In certain 
strongholds of the Shinto faith this idea is so strong that the decease is not announced till the bodv 
is carried out of the house and deposited at the graveside. 

The Buddhist Feast of All Souls, the wonderful Bon-malsiiri, 'i^ celebrated from the 13th to the 
i6th of .\ugust (July, old calendar). At this season the souls of the dead are believed to visit the 
living family. From end to end of the empire jovful preparations are made to welcome the gho-tlv 
visitants. The cemeteries are visited, the gravestones washed and decorated with flowers, and 
incense is burni'd before the tombs. Lanterns are suspended betore the houses and the shrines, 
paper creations of luminous, diaphanous beauty (see illustration on page 307). Some are made 
in the shape of lotus-flowers delicately tinted, others are he.xagonal-shaped, but all are ornameiiteil 
with pink and white lotus-flowers and fringes and streamers of hnelv-cut paper. 

straw mat, the " Spirit altar," is set out with a cryptomeria fence ami the four corner-posts 
of bamboo festooneil with vermicelli. For the use of the spirits vehicles arc made in the shape of 
little straw o.ven and liorsi's. Egg-plant' and melons are sometimes rut to these shapes. .Many 
eatables are jirepared on unglazed earthenware dishes. On the " Spirit altar " are laid “ cakes 
of welcome and " speed\\'eil dumplings, wrappi'd in lotus-lea\'es, also various fruits and berries. 
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In the country districts the expectant household, with lighted lanterns in their hands, march out 
to the graves to meet the coming souls, and everywhere outside the houses hemp-stick fires are lit 
to greet them and pans of water placed near the porches so that they may wash their feet. On 
the 14th priests come to recite prayers before the shrine, and on the 15th, in the evening, the fires 
are again lighted to speed the parting spirits. Old-fashioned people light their pipes at these fires 
and step over them to keep away certain diseases. 

In some places along the coast the custom is to launch little straw boats with paper sails for the 
returning ghosts. On the sail is written the Buddhist name of the dead, and tinv vessels for water 
and incense are placed on board. These observances differ in various localities. Sometimes the 
boats are launched at night with tiny lanterns, in others floating lanterns are launched alone. 


SU PER.STrTI(.)\^ .VXD W 11 CUCK.XFT 


Jap.vxese superstitions are so numerous and wonderful that to de^^cribe them and the mine of 
legends surrounding them would fill many volumes. Animal lore and animistic philosopliy play 
a great part in them. Certain 
animals are credited with be- 
ing the messengers of certain 


gods ; it is considered unwise 
to harm them, and the lover 
classes treat them with respect. 
For example, the tortoise is 
sacred to the God of the Sea. 
and fishermen, when they find 
one, will give it sake to drink 
before setting it free. 

Concerning the fox there is 
a vast storehou>e of folk-lore 
and superstition. Originally 
it seems that the primitir'e 
Japanese people believed that 
the foxes they saw in their rice- 
fields were the embodiments 
of the Spirit of Rice, just as 
in Europe the Corn Spirit was 
conceived of as an animal. 
Graduallv this 'Uperstition 
became blended with the 
worship of the Shinto Gnd- 
de>s of Abundance at Be 
till at the present dav many 
of the common people ini'- 
takenh' worship the to.x, 
who i^ accredited with all 
kind> of suj'ern.'itural pr'acrs. 
A Common and widespread 
belief is that the fox can trans- 
form it>elf into the form of 
a I'leautiful woman to bewitch 
and ^e(luee \'oung men, and 



/•'. I. ■ ' « •' / /■ ii (, 

BE\R SKULLS SET UP FOR WORSHIP 


After the feast, which has a leliciious sisniF.cdnce the skull oi the bear is set up 
on a forked po^l decorated with whittled wands '."lUC'. and is worshipped at sub- 
sequent feasts 
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vice versa. In this case either the one or the other is doomed to die. Thev also delight in leading 
belated travellers astray into wrong roads or ditches. Thev can rai^e visions of hou.^e!, and eerr ants 
and daimio processions, which vanish into thin air at the will of the fox. There are stories of men 
married to foxes for many years without knowing it, the fox-woman playing the part of a loving and 
faithful wife, till made to resume her proper shape oy the exorcism of a priest or bv the attack of 
dogs, who are able to discern metamorphosed foxes. 

In different parts of the country peculiar forms of magic and divination are practised bv 


people who employ magical foxes. Those who 
are able to predict the future, explain the past. 



A DRINKING CUSTOM. 

The Ainus dip in the ^^ine a flat carved slick called Ikubjsht, 
which the> then wave towards the four quarters, offeim*; a libation 
to the Gods of Fire. XX’ater. .^!ountain and Sea Then the> lift their 
moustache with the Ikutjsh: and drink 

There are also weird and horrid stories about cats. 


keep these foxes — some say they are spirits — 
find out the secrets of others, and are able to 
make the foxes possess the persons thev 
detest. 

The badger also figures largeh in 
Japanese superstition. This animal, hfiw- 
ever, is only regarded as a trickster fond 
of playing pranks and practical jokes on 
country people. Horses' tails are cut off, 
false money passed off in payment, the fish 
disappears from the saucepan, horses run 
out of locked stables — all these things are 
the work of an old badger. These creatures 
also are said to posses.s hvpnotic power, 
and love to be worshipjied liy human 
beings, deceiving even jiricsts bv raising 
visions of Buddhas and transforming them- 
selves into monks so as to discuss the 
sutras with men. 

From ancient times the power tor good 
of the dog was believed in. The Emperor 
kept a special bod\- of Imjierial guards, 
whose duty it was to bark like dogs at 
special times to drive awav e\-il mtluences 
and demons. It was esjiecialh’ the jiro- 
tector of women, little children and houses 
and the hieroglyphic for the word "dog' 
was written in red on their toieheads. 
Even to this day images of dog-, inu-hari- 
ko, are carried with the infant to the pre- 
sentation service in the temjile. 

Those witli long tails am -nre to her onie 


goblins in old age, so when a cat is born with a long tail it is cut off in kittenhi.iod. The cat-goblin is 
supposed to turn untouched spinning-wheels, to drag away pillows and move the quilts while jieople 
sleep to make weird lights dance along the floor or over the roofs at night, and sometimes it 
becomes a kind of \-ampire. It will then seize upon some old woman, and having dtwoiired her 
will assume her shape to devour others. In the mountainous distriris we find the beliof in the 
Teiigu. or " Heavenly Dog," which is a mysterious moiis'er, with the head and wings of a bird 
and the body of a man They are the .gods or demons of the mountain- and offerings are made 
to please them by the countrv people, woodcutters anrl hunters. 

ilany strange beliefs exist concerning old trees. They are often fenced otf with the sacred straw 
rope and strips of white paper of the Shinto, while tiny torii and -tone or wooden shrines are ol.iced 
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at their roots or in the hollow of their trunks. These venerable trees are supposed to have spirits. 
They are called “ witch-trees.” Some use their pow'er for good, others for evil The spirits of the 
plum, cherry’ and willow' trees take the form of loveh* 3'oung w’omen and there are legends of them 
giving themselves in wedlock to good and heroic men, or in gratitude for generations of care bestowed 
upon them the^’ became the guardian spirits of the famihg warning them of coming disaster or 
showing them where hidden treasure lay buried. 

Some flowers, also, like the peony, the lotus and the chrt’santhemum, have their spirits. If 
removed from a place to which they are attached they fade aw’av and die ; and there is a story of 
a peon\’ spirit, who appeared as a beautiful young girl to solace the loneliness of an old scholar w’ho 
had tended the flow'er with great patience and care. 

Ghosts, the subjects of numerous stories, are usualh’ represented with dishevelled hair falling 
looseh’ over their emaciated faces. They' are diaphanous, and the low'er part of the body’ trails 
away like a vapour, with no feet. Spirits return from the grav’e to comfort, to love, or to punish 
those who wronged them on earth. Strong provocation or hatred can cause even the spirit of a 
living person to detach itself from the body to haunt the object of love or vengeance. 

Just as in the West, daily’ life in Japan is full of popular superstitions. There are davs of good 
omen and ill omen, and the women of a household will generally’ consult a soothsaver before fi.ving 
on the day for a wedding or a removal or a long journey. Holy charms of Buddhist texts are 
written on labels and fastened over the doors of houses to keep evil spirits away. Diseases are 
prevented from claiming a child by writing on a wooden tablet that the child is out. 



Ph9to hiil I"! . w Hi 'b 

FUNERAL AT A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 


The Buddhists believe that for forty-nine days the spirit lingers near its old home, and strict mourning is observed during this 
period; a service is held at the temple on the forty-ninth day On the one-hundredth day a memorial service is celebrated. 


Ceylon 
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A SHINTO Fl'NERAL 

Kite is the colour of mourning among the Shinto of Japan The priests, the pall-beanTi.. the \somcn mourners are all 
dressed in \Nhite Branches of Cieyiirj jC'Oni<.'j take the place of llo\Neis Note the ark-like bicr borne aloft on the .shoulders 
of the bearers. 


CHAPTER AV 

ih'Vfjiy 

THK VEDHAs I’.V C. i., ^KI.H . M AN X, M.H. 

The W-cUla-^ arc the rcprocntativos in ('oylfiii of that race of ^hort, wavy-haircd, juiir;lc-il\\ clhiic. 
huntiny men that loiiy; ago oeeiipieil the wlmle nt Southern India. Perliap' tlie-'C pred')' .A'idiaii', 
as they are called, mav be renarded a^ the abormin(,'> of tlli^ part ot the w.irld : certainly they 
con-ititute the nlde'.t population ol which we liaye any knowlialgc, and at tlie prc'.ent da\' the 
members ot tlu>e tribes, where uil'-poilt b\ I'lyih/.'ition, ret.iin many trait-' ol eaii\ thought and 
habit. 

•Vt the pre^ent ilay there cxi-t tliree cla-"-e-- ol \ edda- \ i/.. ( od't \ i ddtis, \ illaec X’l dda-, and 

the lew eomparatiyely imcontannnated ledk who may truly h< 'poken ot a-^ \ t dd;i " lnnit<'r~.’' 

The Coa-'t and \'illage \'eddas haye ab-.'irbi-d -^o much lamil ami Sinluilc',- blood that hn- the 
])urpo-'e'- of till' article they can be iieirleittd, attention bi ina eum.enirdted (jn the fi w" taniihi-' ot 
\ eihla' who li\'e in '-hallow' ca\'.‘s or roi-k-^helter-' for at le-a-'t part of the yt-ar, and who 'till depend 
to a ,r;reater or le.'S extent on Inmting and the r;athennr; ol innele prodnee tor th.eir tond-'UpjiU . 

The rock-'helters of the Hennebedda community call lor little de'cription. but attention ina\' bo 
drawn to the bows standing together at the upper end of the lower shelter , for wheteycr \'edd,i' 1 . .me 
together, s.nne con\'ement spot is chosen as the arsenal, where all the weapon' of the cnnnnnnit\- are 
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kept, so that every man may be able to pick up his weapon without loss of time (see illustration 
on page 411). It must be remembered that the axe and the arrow are the only metal tools used by 
the \’eddas, and their skill with the^e is very great ; a well-grown stag is rapidlv skinned with an 
arrow-blade, the shaft being held close to the arrow-head, rather after the manner of a oen ; a 
different grip enables the same arrow to be used as a butcher’s knife, while the bones are easilv 
broken across with an axe, which is so skilfully used that the skull-cap is removed and the brain 
extracted unbroken from the skull as the result of a tew taps with this tool. Some Veddas who still 
frequent their old rock-shelters during the dry season, also build small huts and do a little rough 
cultivation in the jungle, planting catch crops of maize and kitrakhan {Eleiisine sp.), which help to 
keep them when game and honey are scarce. Honey, indeed, is one of the principal articles of diet 
to the \'eddas, who say that they are never so well as when they have plenty of this to eat. As 
it is also much appreciated by the Sinhalese, it becomes an important article of trade ; and it is 

m exchamte for honev that 
■ the \'eddas obtain most 

^ of their arrow-heads and 

- ■ 'b- ' ' ' axes, as well as the cloth 



I’hot'j o'. ! tfjiuiinu. 


THE -\RRO\V D\NCE. 

This dance is performed by the members of an unsuccessful hunting parl> to find game. 
An arrow is stuck in the ground, and round this the \ eddas dance, invoking Kande 'laka 
and beating time on their Hanks. 


the\' wear and the rice 
and coconuts they use m 
their religious ceremonies. 
\’edda honey is collected 
from the combs of ham- 
haya, the rock-bee (f/’f'; 
iiidica), Kipling's “ little 
people of the rocks," whose 
stinging power iMowgli ti^-ed 
to such good purpose when 
he led the Seeonee pack 
to the extermination of 
Red Dog. \Mien it is 
added that bamhara seem 
for preference to build m 
cracks on the face of 
rock domes, which to the 
European appear almost in- 
accessible, it will be realized 
that collecting honey is a 


serious matter. 


Before honey-collecting is undertaken, rattan ladders are constructed, to lower across the lace 
of the cliff to which the combs are attached ; further, as many pots as possible are made and old 
pots and gourds are overhauled, and a wooden implement called a nuidiva, consisting of a stout 
stick about two and a half metres long, with four prongs at one end, is also prepared. I'his is 
carried hanging by a loop from the forearm, and is used to <letach the comb and conwv it into the 
vessel in which the honey is collected. This, too, i-. earned hanging from tlie forearm, and shouhl 
be made of deer's hide, so that it may not be broken against the rocks as the honey-eolleetor s\s mgs 
to and fro. An arrow is also carried, and is largely Used in detaching tlie combs from the rock. 
Before taking the honey a bundle of green leaves is set alight and lowered, in order to stupefv or 
drive away the bees. Then one ot the community descends the swaving, creaking ladder, carrving 
with him a mass of smoking greenery, while the shaman (magician) of the communitv stands at 
the edge of the cliff singing incantations to the spirits of the departed, that they may protect the 
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honey-gatherer 


and addressing the 
rough rattan ladder as the ' ' golden- 
gemmed cord.” Usually all the 
members of the community join to- 
gether to collect rock-honey, the 
spoil being equally diyided without 
any special consideration for the 
owner of the rock mass, though it 
seemed that he would decide when 
the honey should be collected. The 
women accompany their men to 
crags and gulleys where the hiuiiluri'a 
build their combs. They hold torches 


and sing while the honey is 


being 


Photo f'u] 


[/'. ii. tirlojmann. 


THE NAE YAKU CEREMONY. 

The brother of the deceased becomes possessed, and the spirit through his 
mouth approves the offerings and promises his kinsfolk assistance in their 
hunting. 


collected, for, in spite of the added 
difficulty of working by night, it 
is found so much easier to ayoid 
the bees that but little rock-honey 
is collected by daylight. 

There is little sensational in the 
childhood and upbringing of \'edda 
children ; miniature bows and arrows 
are the toys of the bo\'s, digging- 
sticks and broken cooking-pots of the girls ; indeed, the only conscious education giyen the former 
is their training to collect honey, and this is so important that it is taught systematically. Among 
the \’eddas of the Xuwaragala hills the lads were quite wilting to demonstrate how it was done, 
and the elder men showed clearly that this was a game which they encouraged. A lad of about 
thirteen collected some green leayes and tied them together with creeper ; then taking an arrow, 
a toy masliya, and a broken gourd tied with creeper, which hung over his arm, he set fire 

to the leaves and climbed the 
ladder. While lowering the smoker 
and letting the smoke blow into 
the crevice in the rock where the 
comb was supposed to be. he 
pretended to cut round its sides 
with an arrow, and thrust at it 
with his »iasliva, from which he 
transferred the honey into the 
gourd. As he descended from the 
ladder, he beat his chest and sides 
as though driving off the bees, and 
directly he reached the ground 
rushed into the jungle to I'scape 
from them, all the smaller children 
imitating him with great glee. 
Obviously this was a favourite 

'o'.icj game, for even the ciders took part 

THE N\E YVEU CERE.MON^. • 1 

in It, throwing their cloths over their 

After the spirits of the recent dead— called collecticelj the ,\ae 1 akti -aie ' . . . 

propitiated with offerings the food is shared among the people llcacb ailtl lUnnillg intCi tile JUIlglC. 



Jiarnage among the \’eddas should take place between '' cross cousins ” — i.e., between the 
children of brother and sister, never between those of two sisters or two brothers. Indeed, the 
union of such people would be considered incestuous, and would in the old days have led to the 
prompt suppression of both parties. It may be noted that ;ven at the present dav the sexual 
morality of the Veddas is e.xtraordinarily high ; they are strictly monogamous, and both married and 
unmarried are habitually chaste. Honey, dried venison and flesh of the monitor lizard are brou.ght 
br’ the young man to the girl's father, who calls his daughter, and gives her into the charge of her 
husband, for whom she immediately makes a waist-strmg [dia laniiica). It is not infre<[uentlv 
stated that she makes a pretence of running away, but this is not true Widows may remarrv. 





THE i>\'OC \TlO\ OF K.\\DE \ AK \ AND BILINDE ^ \KA 

Most \’eddas hold that the spirits of the dead become 'laku shoitK after death Kande and his biother Bilinde %vere t%NO famous 
hunte.s «ho 5 <- spiiits aic invoked nt death ceremonies and betore hunlint: 1 he shaman is here seen piophesiins good huntinv 

u>ually uniting with an unmarried brother of tlifir tii^t hudtaiid if lhi> pti-s'iblc , iii an\ i a-sc, their 
sexual moralitv is as high that ot unmarried uirl.'. 

When a girl marries, her father umally make- over to hi- -ttii-m-law a tract of land, generally 
a hill known to be inhabited by colonic- of the rofk-bce. or give- him a pieec of p, r-on.il propertv. 
such a bow or one or two arrow-. Handiina. the headman ot the Xuwaraeala . onimnmtv. 
received a bow and one arrow fn.m hi- fatlu-r-indaw, who, when pre-entin- them, a. . ompaniMl the 
.gift with the remark: ■'With tin- bow you mii-t eet foo.l for my daiiehur." Sometime- a .log 
is given, and Knox, who wrote three eenturie- ae". wa- certainly npht when he -aid : ■' Ih.r portioiis 

with tht ir (Luiphters in marriage they eive hunting doe-. 

.\n..ther .-u-t(.m now .lying out app.ar- t.. b.- tli.c gift ot a look ..f hair trom the biideenHiin to 
the brid.-, iirc-.'iit.d at the -ante time a-^ th.' food to the girl's fatlur. .Amone the mainiiiv of 
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\ eddas it is a common practice for women to wear false hair. They say it is merely worn in order 
to make the knot look important, but only by married women. It is improbable that the habit 
should have arisen among a people so careless of personal appearance as are the ^'eddas, had it no 
other significance than adornment : for it must be remembered that these folk never brush or oil 
their hair, or even wash it, indeed, some consider the last operation e.Ktremely dangerous, so that 
the ornamental value of a very small wisp of hair may reasonably be doubted. However, a lock of 
hair, cut either from his own head or from his sister s, appear^ to have been a customary present from 
the bridegroom to the bride, and therefore to be considered part of the wedding ceremony. One 
of the oldest men and best informants said that in former da\'s a lock of hair was always given bv 
the bndegroom to the bride, and if he did not offer it, the young girl might ask for it and insist 

on having it. In that case 
the prospective bridegroom 
would have to cut it off 
his own head, if his sister 
happened to be away at 
the time or if he had no 
sister, for it was her duty 
to give one to her brother 
if she knew that he wanted 
it for a wedding-gift. 
man was always loath to 
cut his hair, and there are 
special regulations against 
this for shamans ; so, if 
the girl is willing to accept 
him without this present, 
and he cannot obtain it 
from his sister, the gift 
will be omitted. Xo man 
would give hair to anvone 
except his wife. 

There is so little magic 
and superstition anu.nig the 
W'lldas that no reference 
need he made to these, e.x- 
cept to point out how re- 
markable is their ab'=encc, 
seeing that the \'eddas have been m contact with the Sinhalese, whose daily life is interwo\-en with 
magic and " devil ” ceremonies, tor so many hundred years. On the other hand, the \’e(ldas haw a 
well-organized religion, the ba^i^ of which is the cult of the dead. The \'edda point of view can be 
best approached by considering the cii-toni' ob^vrved when a death take;, place. When a man, 
woman, or child dies, the bodv i; left in the cave (u rock-shelter in which death occurs. The body 
is not washed, dressed or ornamente<l m any way whatever, but is allo\\ed to he in the natural 
supine position, and is cowued over with leaves and brandies. Tiie wilder Wdda-. agree that formerly 
a large stone wa; placed upon the chest ol the dead man. This was said to be an old custom, and no 
reason could be given for it. .\s soon as these matters were attended to -and it seemed that they 
were carried through as quickly as possible after death -tlie small community would leaw the cave 
in which the death had occurred, and avoid it for a long time, ft was sometimes stated that they 
would never return, but there are instances in which sons returned after manv vears to the cave in 



AN IN\'OCAl ION 

The shaman repeats a dedicatorj invocation to Kande Yaka and Bilinde ^ ak. 
gratitude for all deei and sambar killed 
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-jhe invocation of kande a\k\ \nd RILINDE A\k\ 

. j .1 _ triDod Holding the ceremonial arrow and coconut together in boln 

The upper photosraph shows the shaman ancimtroun Wada step The lower photosraph shows the shaman after 

K.nds and .av.n. .hena rK, .hna.cal I v as he perfo.^s .he ^ VnV . ^ a. .o see ,I .. .s nch enoueh 

the dance mspectini; the milh. which he lets run I lou^ 
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which their fathers died. It is always difficult to obtain from primitive people even a crude 
estimate of the lapse of time between events, but there is some reason to believe that in one 
instance the shelter in which death occurred was left untenanted for about twelve years. It is, how- 
ever, certain that \"eddas do in time return to caves in which a death has occurred, and then, if any 
bones be left, no difficulty is made about picking these up and casting them into the jungle. 

The rapidity with which Veddas leave the place where a death has occurred, and the fact that 
they avoid it for years show that some evil quality is associated with dissolution. .\ccording 
to most Veddas, the spirit of every dead man, woman, or child becomes a vaka within a few days 
of death. Some Veddas, however, say that when ordinary folk die thev cease utterly, and that a 
surviving part which becomes a yaka exists only in the case of especially strong, energetic, or 





FOLLOX^ING THE SLOT OF A SAMBAR 

The shaman possessed by the spirit of Kande ^ aka. whom he represented following the slot of a sambar A man followed 
ready to support the shaman should he fall, while others pointed out the slot 

skilled men, who have shown their strength of character in this world, or who have had the power 
of calling up the spirits of the dead {yakii) during their lifetime. Since each W'dda eajiumunity 
consists of a small number of families, usually related by blood and marriage, the vakii of the recent 
dead— called collectively the Xae Yaku — are supposed to stand towards the surviving members 
of the group in the li.ght of friends and relatives, who. if well treated, will continue their loving- 
kinduess to their survivors, and only when neglected will show their disgust and anger bv with- 
drawing their assistance or even becoming hostile. Hence, it is generally considered nece^-sary 
to present an offering to the newly dead, usually within a week or two of death. This offering 
must consist of cooked rice and coconut milk, the food that every \'edda esteems above all other, 
but betel leaves and areca nuts are often added. In each community there is one man, u-ually 
a shaman, who has the power and knowledge requisite to call the yaku, and this man calls upon 
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The fathei ol the 


BIRTH CEREMONY 

%\oman covered b> the sliips oJ bast, called 
predicts the sec of her child. 


the yaka of the recently dead man 
to come and take the offering. The 
yaka comes, and possesses the sha- 
man, and speaks through his mouth in 
hoarse, guttural accents, stating that 
he approves the offering, and will 
assist his kinsfolk in hunting, and 
often definitely btating the direction 
in which the next hunting party 
should go. One or more of the near 
relatives may also become pob>eb>ed, 
but thib ib not neccbbary. Soon after 
the spirit leaws the shaman the rice 
is eaten by the assembled folk, usually 
on the spot where the ottering was 
made, (bee illustration on page 412.) 

The account given aboc'e is an 
e.xample of the simplest, and pro- 
bably a (le.genertite form of ileath 
ceremon}', but usually the matter is 


complicated by the invocation ot certain other spirits besides the .\ae Vaku. .Many .generations 
ago there lived a ^'edda called Kande W’annyva, a celebrated hunter, who on his death became 
Kaiide Yaka, and is constantly invoked to assist in liunting. I'lie majoritt' of N'eddas believe 
that the Xae Yaku go to Kande, and become in some sense his atteiKlanls. With K.inde is often 
associated his youiyger brother, Bilinde, now Bilinde Yaka. Kande Yaka. and often Bilinde 
Yaka, are generally invoked at the beginning ol the death cerenntny. and it is beliewd that the 
Xae Yaku could not come to the ottering unless accoinpamed by Kamle Yaka, who was considered 
to bring the Xae Yaku. It was even said that immediately alter death the spirit ot the deceased 
resorted to Kande Yaka and obtained his permissiun to accept ollerings Irom his living relations, 
and in return to assist or injure them according to their behaviour. Thus, Kande Yaka becomes 
a lord of the dead, besides being of special 
assistance in hunting. 

It is in the latter capacit}' that he is in- 
voked by unsuccessful liunting-parties. Ilie 
invocation in its simplest form consists of a 
simple dance round an arrow thrust into the 
ground, the performers keeping time by slap- 
ping their flanks with their open hands and 
singing the prowess of Kande \\ anniya as a 
liunter. (.bee illustration on page 41^-) 

The pantomimic ceremonial dance by which 
the favour ot the spirits of the liunting hero 
Kande Wanniya and his brother Bilinde is 
secured is called kinkoraba. Ihis teim, liter- 
ally translated, signifies " milk-bowl, and ^ . 
though the presentation to the yakit of the 

kirikoraha — i.e., a pot containing coconut birih ceremon'i, 

“ milk ” is essential in several other cere- The sianduthei ol the unborn child, hoiamc .me 01 the I 

, strips, pra.s lot his daughter's recover. 

moiiies, tiiev ale not called luriRoraiia. ine 
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milk consists of the fluid which can be squeezed from the shredded meat of the coconut and is 
mixed with water. If the coconut juice be not diluted excessiveU’ the fluid so produced has a very 
pleasant flavour, and in appearance is not unlike milk. 

The following is an abbreviated account of a ceremony seen in 1908, and held after the killing 
of a fine buck. Some rice with coconut and chillies had previously been cooked at the cave, togethci 
with certain portions of the deer — the flesh from the head, sternum and front ribs — and the 
whole was brought down to a glade in the jungle. This food formed the offering, and the ceremonv 
of offering the food ” was performed before the dance began. The shaman squatted in front ot 
the food, and with his hands together repeated a dedicatory invocation to Kande Yaka and Bilinde 
T aka, which lasted nearly ten minutes (see illustration on page 414). This was done in gratitude tor 
all deer and sambar killed, the yaku being invited to accept the offering of food wiiich was left for 
them for a short time and afterwards eaten by the \"eddas themselves. An open part of the glade 

near the caves was selected as 
3 - dancing-ground, and a tripod 
i . was made by binding three 
sticks together and on this an 
earthen pot, the kirikoralia, was 
placed, and a ceremonial arrow- 
laid on the pot. All saiyg the 
invocation, and the shaman 
danced round the tripod, hold- 
ing the ceremonial arrow and 
coconut together in both hands 
and waving them rhythmically 
as he performed the orthodox 
\'edda step (see illustration on 
page 415). The shaman then 
sang the invocation to Bilinde 
Yaka, and after a short time 
showed signs of becoming pos- 
sessed ; he shivered and shook 
his head, and with the arrow in 

Inn 

his right hand he struck the 
coconut, which he held in his 
left, and broke it in half, letting 
The way in which the nut split was prophetic ; if a clean break 
was made the next animal killed would be a female, but if the edges were jagged a male would be 
shot. All sang the invocation again, and the shaman continued to dance. After this he went to 
the kirikoraha and inspected the milk, letting it run through his fingers and dropping some on the 
arrow to see if it was rich enough. Apparently he was satisfied with the quality, and soon he fell 
back into the arms of an onlooker who supported him. After a short time he revived with much 
quivering of muscles and gasping for breath, and hollowing his hand and filling it with milk he 
prophesied good luck in hunting to some of the bystanders. The shaman again danced round the 
kirikoraha, holding the ceremonial arrow in both hands, but soon he began to crouch and point 
it towards the ground and then pretended to thrust it at imaginary footprints. His excited 
manner showed that he was now possessed by Kande Yaka, whom he represented following the 
Soon the ceremonial arrow was taken from him and a bow and 



BIRTH CEREMON'i. 

The \ eddas perform certain ceremonies to obtain the 

tors. Two dancers take part, one of »hom should be the 


protection of their ai 
falhe 


woman s 


the water fall into the kirikoraha. 


arrow- 


slot of a sambar. 

its place and the tracking continued amidst intense e.xcitement (see illustration on page 416). A 
man followed closely, ready to support him should he fall, while others pointed out '’the slot to 
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A CEREMONY TO CURE DISEASE. 

The Kol3maJu*tVd ceremony has. as its main objects, the curing of disease in cattle and the averting of epidemic sickness among 
men The illustration sho%\s one of the dancers possessed by a spirit among the leaves in the centre of the frame^\ork. 

him till at last, a basket having been placed on the ground, he drew his bow and transfixed it. 
Soon after this the spirit left the shaman and the dance was over, and all were eager to partake of 
the coconut milk which had been offered to the yakii, for none of it might be wasted. A little (fi 
the contents of the kirikoraha was nibbed on the heads of the dogs, which were supposed to be 
more likely to hunt successfully after this. 

All W-dila- recognize that childbirth is a time of pain and danger, and some invoke the pro- 
tection of the vaku when it is recognized that a woman is about to become a mother. Three stout 
posts between two and three feet long, with forked upper ends, are thrust into the ground, and 
large quantities of strips of bast are lashed to them (see illustration on page 41S). A similar bunch 
of strips of bast is tied to a rather longer stick which is not driven into the ground. This is called 
i.'ila. Two dancers must take part in the ceremony, one of whom should be the woman’s father. 
Both dance between the bast-covered posts, which for the time become the home of the spirits 
invoked. .Vt the ceremony seen in iqoS it did not take long for the woman’s father to become 
possessed, and seizing the wila and shouting, he held it up by each end and whirled the haiulle 
round, making tlw bast strands fly out ; then he approached the woman and wa\-ed it over her head 
and allowed it to rest there so that her head was buried in the bast for several seconds while he 
predicted the sex of her child. This was repeated, and the vila then raised above her head, and then 
lowered to the ground, so that the bast strips just brushed her face and bodv, and then swept the 
ground. This was done in order to wipe away the pain of labour. The ceremony ended — i.e., 
the possession by the spirit ceased —soon after this. After a short rest the woman's father went 
to the bast Strips, which had been heaped into a pile, and holding a few strands of bast in one hand 
(see illustration on page 417), repeated the following prayer a number of tunes, the spirits who 
had been present m the bast being addressed : 

Aiie ! (-May) any harm not happen to my child this tune. (You) must permit (hen to land " 
to escape from her sea of troubles). 
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The Kolamaduwa, though performed by many Vedda communities, is probably not purely 
a \Tdda custom, but seems to have arisen as a development under Sinhalese influence of an 
older ^'edda ceremony In any case its main objects, the curing of disease in cattle by magical 
means and the averting of epidemic sickness among men, would not appeal greatly to small com- 
munities of hunters dwelling m healthy surroundings. The ceremony takes place at a bower called 
kolamaihiu'a. with bunches of leaves hanging from the horizontal bars of the framework and a 
circle of leaves called kolavegena suspended from the centre, that is, the crossing of the horizontal 
bars (see illustration on page 420). The shaman and the other Veddas, holding bunches of leaves 
in their hands, walked round the circle within the upright posts while they sang an invocation to 
the yaku to be present among the leaves of the bower. Soon they began to dance with the usual 
step, gently at first, but gradually swaying and bending more and more thev brushed the leaves of 
the kolainadiih a with those they held in their hands at each step. Soon one of the dancers became 
possessed and hid himself in the leaves of the circle, his whole body swaying to and fro. The spirit 
possessing him complained that insufficient oflerings had been prepared ; but this did not seem 
to affect the ceremony seriously, though doubtless it shortened it somewhat. The performers 
having put down their bunches of leaves, now held peeled sticks to represent swords, and raised 
these ot'er the shaman's head, and then slashed the leaves off the kolainadiiha. while those possessed 
ot the yaku gasped out that they must leave ; then they returned to the kolainadiiwa and danced 
in and out, raising and crossing their sticks. This was continued for a little while, the shaman 
several times putting his head into the circle and all using their sticks as before. The spirits left 
those who were possessed quietly, without producing collapse, and the performers ended the dance 
by silently putting their sticks on the top of the kolavegena, this being done to avoid putting them 
on the ground, as they were now sacred to the yaku. 
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TliE SIMIALESt:. BY II. PARKER 


The vital customs of the Sinhalese in olden times were those prescribed in the authoritative wcjrks 
of India. Thev are now simplified, especially in the villages, where they are naturally most free 
from external influence. 

Among the villagers there are no rites at conception, but compliance with all wishes, particularly 
as regards food, c.xpressed by the woman before the birth of the child is thought to be imli>pensable, 
in order that the infant may not be injuriously affected. Soon after its birth milk is given to it out 
of a vessel in which gold has been nibbed. An astrologer draws the horoscope a.nd explains its 
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The bride and bridegroom now sit side bv side on a white cloth laid on a mat, take cfioked rice 
from the same dish with their right hands and eat it, and three time^ place --ome food m each other's 
mouths. Their little fingers are then tied together bv a thread, the otfieiator being the elder brother 
of the bride's mother, who is general master of the ceremonies, Ihe marriage i- now complete. 

After breaking the thread b\ a jerk of the arms, the newly-married couple staml side by >i(le in 
front of each guest in turn, making an obeisance with hands raised and palms together, and saying, 
“ Long life " (to voti). The guest returns the salutation, and hand' them a pres.au After this 
the guests are feasteel in the wedding-hall in relays, amid general conversation 

Some davs elapse before the newlv-married couple proceed, with a parry of tre nds, to the m.in's 
home, unless it be m the village. It would be thought improper h'.'h.iviour were tiie bride not to 
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appear very sorrowtnl and reiurtant logo . a well-manneiv.l brele shmild alw.ivs Iw t. .irfiil ,i! leaving 
her parents' home. On the journey 'he prece.les h.-r husb.m.!, m -.-<1 ,t th.it lie m.iv eu.ird .ig.iinst 
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burial-ground some distance from the village, at a sandy, open site in the jungle. The body is laid 
on the back at full length, and a low mound is raised over the gra\'e, as in Europe, thorns being 
often placed on it to protect it from jackals. The bier is left at the side or on the grave, but no 
food ofterings are made. The funeral party bathe in the village tank on their way home. The 
grave is not considered to be of anv sanctity, but the burial-ground is avoided after dark, as a place 
liable to be haunted by a truculent demon called the Sohon Yaka, the grave demon. 

Four or five davs afterwards a Buddhist monk is invited to read the Buddhist scriptures for an 

■ hour or two at the house, a 

number of friends and relatives 



being present. If possible, on 
the next day a dana, a gift of 
food, is presented there, in the 
name and on behalf of the 
deceased, to as many monks as 
can be collected. They are pre- 
ceded from the nearest temple 
by tom-toms and perhaps a 
pipe or two as music. This 
ends the ceremonies ; neigh- 
bours and friends consume any 
food left by the monks. The 
spirit of the deceased is sup- 
posed to be present on both 
these occasions, and by the 
merit of the food-offering it 
is freed from its earthly 
trammels and enabled to 
depart for Paraloka, the 
other world. Prior to this 
offering it cannot leave the 
earth, and must remain on it 
as a disembodied ghost. A 
corpse must not be carried 
through a cultivated field or 
the crop might be injuriously 
affected. 


THE TOOTH-RELIC OF BUDDHA 

The Tooth-reliC of Buddha poised above a golden lotus, in the temple at Kand> ; 
it is usually covered b> the sjolden igem-set case Buddha died about 480 BC . hjs 
ri^ht canine tooth was brought to Ceylon about 8 OO >ears later 


Although in former times 
it was not unusual to burn 
the corpses of villagers, at 
the present dav it is only 


the member- of the chiefs’ families and Buddhist monks who are cremated. The bod\- is enclosed 


in a c.itfin, o\'er which in soiiie ea-e- a pall i- laid. The bier is al-o constructed on a better scale 
than those used for the \-illager-. The funeral pvre is a rectangular erection of lavers of dry wood 
and coconut -helh, held up b\- stakes at the 'ul'-s, and all is encloseil in a light high fence of areca 
Stems or bamboos, (lei'orated with the voung leaves of the coconut palm isee illustration on 


page 4JO! A niimhi r of monks leail the way to the site, in one important funeral about eighty 
being present, followed b\- a tvanil, or toni-tonis and pijies Alter thest' comes tlie cotfin, carried 
by friends or dependents, ibehind wliom are the relatix'e- an i many others, a white cloth being 
sometimes laid along the j-ath on which the <-offin is borne. It 1- carried three- times renind the 
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IHE PER\H\R\ PROCESbION 

Hu* cidviifuv cuiaid ol th< pi ut e*sion v\hi<.K cunvcvs ihr looth-t<lu oF Buddha is h<r»e seen on its retuin to the 

temple in Kandv 


jiyrr while li( in ;4 >pnnkh il with tmhu'krd rife, ,inil i- thm phu'i d i<n the >trncmrc, witli the liead 
to the we-t On one oei’.i^Kin a liitht habki-t, < oiitainiiier a >'np and plate and food^, wa-. depo-^ited 
at it^ >!de \\'oi)d is then piled (Wt't till' rotlin and kepo'ene oil i- poured freely over the p\-re to 
as'ist the i'ombu'tir)n A monk preaetu-s a 'ermon on the vanity and rieetina nature and uncertaintv 
of life, and the advantage.-- of an attention to relieioii' duties A near ndatit'e, iisnallv a cousin 
or mati'rnal uncle, then appln a toia h. and the ]>vre soon hei-onies a niass ot flame /s^e illustration 
on paae 4 fl |2 Alter ~i.\ or S( \fn daV' the H'lies are collected hy relatives in an earthen vase and 
buried .[iiietly .It ,'ome ^uu.^ble >ite, ,i s,,plnie. oinn .i LJ.Vtree, bein^ planted on the low mound 
raised over them ; but in the imm- o! a ' 115)1 rier ’tioiik a hiehm' mound is occ.i'ionallv r.used and 
t uclo'i d ill a 5 )er!na!wnt bru'k 'holl the site b, me m 'Ui-h a 1 . 1 'e clo^e to the tem|)le at whirh he 
olhi'iati’il 


At the Xew 'I'e.ir, thi’ lull moon on \|)ril uth of i;,th, tie elii. I .a-viUs arc the hehtine of tin 
lifst ho . the ..Itiiie 'll til'- lii-'t food, .md ,1 n \\ d lys Ln.-r tin- anoituine of the luaub ot all with ' 
inivtur' ot the five oil- th"-- b.-ine 'I'Ui.’ .it liickv m .la- nt- ii\t .1 by the a-ti'iloeers, in order tc 
eiisur die ewiier.il eoo'bliick ot tia \s .ir lor 'h. I.oiir 1 et, nioin', ,i cu[i cont.iinin" the ofl beim 
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the Tootli-i\-lic at a temple on the way, the pr<Jce^^^ion on tlii> ni'^ht proeei'J< to the n\ er IMahaWcth- 
gangd for the \\ ater-e uttinj^. At elawn next mornin:^ the four priest? of the temples e)f the Indian 
ekitie^ draw a ciiele in the water with ^\\ord^, and hllinp four \'e'Ml'' with the water in the eircke 
return with them to their temples, wliere they are stored until the next kerahara At other Mte> 
the procedure varie:., a white cloth held on the water liy two nun In inu depres-ed in the middle 
be the mhok of deities, and the water which percolate-- through it beinp taken : or a sharp sword 
cut is made in the water, and the pot filled before it re--ume-- it-- liwel The water 1-- --onietime-. 
given in doses for the cure of sickne----. 

Although practically all Sinhale>e are Bnddhi--t-' their religion iiu hide-- 'e\a-r.ii other belief-., 
among which are a con\ iction of the neces-^ity of offering-- .ind ,1 comjilicated ritual for propiti.iting 
several classes of demons called Yakas, and evil (il.inetary infliuau-e^ ; a- well ,u a faith, chiefly 
among the Kandian Sinhalese in the north-west, in the existence of a M-rie- ot lo.'al or 
district deities, who are the epirit^ of local chiefs or piTsonages of importance, including --ome 
ot the kings. These latter deities have tlie rule Btindani siiffixecl to their names ; list-- known 
to be incomplete contain about one hundreil and tweiitv names ot --uidt spirit- Tiie\' are 
sometimes beneficent, but often harmful and in tliat a-pect ri'ipiire propitiation. 

For all these services 

trained intermediaries, or 


priests, called Kapurfila, or 
Kapuwa, or in the maritime 
districts Kattadiya, are neces- 
sary. Althou.gh their religion- 
duties are of such import.ince, 
this does not afti'Ct their 
social position ; when not 
professionally engaged they 
relap-e into the -tate of 
ordinart' villagers. In the 
ceremonies for inducing a 
demon to refrain trom in- 
juring a person whom he 
has afflicted with -ickne-s, 
in some cases posturing and 
dancing with bent knees and 
arms, and recitation of laiida- 
torv verses addressed to the 
demon form a large part ot 
the service: while in otlur- 
dependeiice is chiefly based 
on the otlering of -uit.ible 
food aecording to a -pei lal 
ritual. In sonii' of the -er- 
vices, e-])eci.ill\’ in the nuiri- 
tinie district-, the officiators 
wear fanta-tic liead-dres-e- 
or light Wooden painteil ina-k-, 
wluch -ire -uppo-id to re- 
present the appearance of 
the special demon appealed 



CRF.M \TiO\ OF \ RL DDHl.Sl MONK 


Thr ornamental structure seen in the illustiation is erected o\er and round the 
funeral p\re at an i.nr:ortant cicmatu.n ! he polej. o; it are wrapped with strips of 
red and white iloth 
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to. In the compk-te ceremonies for the demon called Sanni Yaka. who cau-^es convukions, 
M'\'ere toothaclK-, headache, etc., no less than thirty-two different masks are worn in turn by 
the ('elehiMiit, each one e.xcept the la^t repre'cntimt his features distorted by some form of the 
affliction- lie causes. The last one -liow- him in his true features, as a mild, inoffensive-lookin" 
per-onace .\t a certain point in the performance the demon who is addres^ed is supposed to 
enter tilt' citficiattir and ** po--t*ss ’ him ; while this possession lasts all his actions and word^ are 
considered to be involuntarv and to be those of the demon himself. As accompanists for the 
ceremonie- and dancing there arc always some tom-tom beaters, and often also blowers of reed- 
pipes, ch.ink shells, anil small -traight horn trumpets with copper mouths. 

When sickness attacks anyone the relatiyes first apply medical treatment, usually seyerej^in 



/"t 'I A, .nr/,.,- ,, f ^ / Y. 

CRF.MMION OK \ BLDDHISI MONK 


1 h- prt.iMiin-j' o: tfic* Kint'r.il sftnton from thf summit of the pMt* at the ciemation ot a Buddhist monk in the maritime 
district 1 he coHin is on the top of the pile beneath the canop\ of the bier 

eli.tr.ieter, pre-i'nhed b\' a nati\'e prat titiouer If after -nine days this appear- to be ineftectiye 
It 1- iiinelinleil that tin -lekne— i- not one capable of enn in thi-i manner, but i- eaused by -time 
inimii'.il intlii'-nee, ainl nin-t tin n fore b'- tine to either a .clance ot the e\ il eve, or the tiction of a 
tleiiion. or -oino evil plain-t.irt' .n tion, ApjiluMtion i- therefore madt to a Mtoth-aver, who after 
hearing an .leeonnt of the -ymptoin-. ii'^iially tie. Lire- that the illnes- i- caused by some demon 
whom ii" n inn-, ami recoimm-ml- that he -houLl he proini-. d an otfering. A- a vi-ible sirrn that 
till- einirg.' ha- bot-n um.lertaken. a token, or bare.' mn-t b-- hung on the pt-r-rm, or in the hou-e 
or eoni--tore. tln r-- being a -pecia! one lor each jierMni.ige to be propitiated, who can thus easily 
i-M-ogni/.' that It 1- L.ir hmi-clt and no one el-e that the oltering i- to be made. It may be either 
a coin wra^ppe'l in a hit of calico coloured yellow with turmeric, aiiij tietl on the neck or arm, or merely 
a triple thread -o coloiireil and tied, or a foLL-d hanilkcn.'hii'f put away on a shelf, or some other 



> ' : 

A NVL'ICH GIRL 

NautcK or dancing eirls arc- rcrtained loi professional seiMce at the Hindu tempi' 
occasionalU exhibit their dances, consisting chiefl> or posturing, at important aomesti 
amount of 3e\\ellci> The illustration shows an example of the full-moon face which East 
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[f "hii/ii"! A/ i''' r»). 

CREMATION OF A BUDDHIST MONK 

\.tfr si\ oi seven d<i>s ihe ashes are collected b> leldtivts in an earthen vase and buried A small mound is raised 
over them and a sn'^hng. often a Bo-tree, planted upon it. 

thin;^. Tlir prif-t \vli<i i< to oFfii iatc at tin- offi-riiii; summon ■;! to the house, and sees that the 
proper hire prepared, and ,t;i\'e' a formal notirteation of the offerin,c; to the deitv concerned. 
Before the 'tated d.'iv he expected to cure the 'Uft'erer 

There are thirt\--hvi’ separate forms of the ritual called Bah. for klrivintj a\va\- the evil influences 
of the jilanets and other heavenly bodic'. the ofliciator bt-in" termed Bali Tivanna. Bah placer. The 
pertorrn.ince. w hieh commonly lasts during the whoU' myht. consi-.ts chiefly of dances, and invocations 
chanted in honour of the k-aii'cr of the >ii kne", with reque-.ts thar his action on the patient may 
tea-e Tile patient 'its or lie^ on a mat at one en 1 of the r-hed in which the ceremony takes place, 
facinc the otheiator, with ;i trn-nd 'eateil on each "ide At each pause m the invocations these 
tw(j erv out ti- loudly a' po'sihle. " Ayil)“> ! AyibO ' ” '■ hfe ! Jajiiy life!" |to the power 

addre'-ed! The otlici.itor i- U'U.illy a'-i'ted by other' m the daiuany, and tom-tom beaters some- 
lim. ' klip up an aecoinp.iiiiment Licht' are In ely ii-ed. the d incer.' often holdiii'’' torches 
.d'O laici 'IK k Ir.init , on wlin h n ,i i oloiin d relief in cl.iy of th,- invalid, a' well as representa- 
tion' of the 'Mill) ■!' of 'Oiin 111 . IV. Illy bodiC'. face' the -n k p.'i-'on. who hold' one end of a thread 
whii h 1 ' .itrai'hed to the central ticure 

When a di inoti i' to be propitiated, the b.liC i' tir't oftereil, and on the appointed d.av or niyht 
for whicli Wedin 'd.i\ and >,iturd.iv .ir.- preferred, the KaptirCda .'ome' to the hoii'e with one two 
or 'l eiral other', ,ind meet' tli.T. the tom-tom beat, t' who ha\’e been notitied to attend \ 
stick .I'tar t-e'tine on four liV' i' 'Ct up. to ..1 is .-ook.-.l .tin- kind dep -ndinc on the de-mon to be 
propitiatedi, ,ind oiien il on the .dtar on pl.iti - tornied ot piee,.< ,,f plantain leaW' hud on a white 
(doth I. twitted wiek', or '.iiu er-'hap. d earthenwan kimp', an- aho lu and placed on the altar 




Evcrythinu U'-cd or oitoroil should iindoryo throe purifications called the three Tewawa — lustration, 
the \va\-iiiy ot uicense in a censer or sjrrinkled on a burnini; stick, and the wacany, in the form of a 
figure ei.edit laid horhontalh’. of the two ends of a piece of white cloth which i' lony enonyh tor them 
to haiye down trom the celebrant’s hands. Tlie celebrant should have a white eloth cot'eriny 
his head and shoulders. The tom-toms are beaten as loudly as possible, and reed-pipes, trumpets, 
etc., blown to attract the demon’s attention. He is then called to come ami partake of the fooel 
In 'Onie instances the priests then take torches m one or both haiuls, and dance while waviny them 
about and sprinkliny incense on the flame. The whole seene becomes weird m the extreme, and 
the men, ordinarilv sane enouyh, miyht be thoiiaht to have lost their senses. .\11 tins takes place 
in the presence of the patient as in the Bah ceremony The demon is adjured bv the yreater Indian 
(jods to allow the patient to recover in case he be still ill. Iii one of tlie maritime ceremonies 
alreadv alluded to ^that addressed to the banni Yaka) a Kattadiwi weanny a mask m.iw comes 
forward from the back, looks at and touches the food, dances a little and retires, reappearmy with 
a fresh mask on, and continuiny thus until in the complete ceremony he has worn thirty-two. 
The leadin,y Kattadiva afterwards takes away the surplus articles, mats, etc., some beiiiy ybeii 
to the assistants. The ceremony cuds with the cuttiny ui two of at least seven limes by the 
Kattadiva, with a betel-cutter, on the body ol the patient. 

In the Kandian or interior districts ot Ceylon attention is chiefly devoted to feediny the 
demons well, and the daiidny becomes of secondary importance. This is also the cas,.' in the 
ceremonies in honour ot the Bandaras. There are variatioim in the ritu.il in different districts. 


THE PERI^ \P XLV'i \M EFSri\ \L 

t the festival held annualK at the villa-e of Peri> apala\ am. near Madras, at %%hich. in performance of a vo.^ 
I ,-^11 crr.^.rnri m- nd the shiine of the viMai,e soddess ^laMamma. %\hich is repiesentcd in tit 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SOUTnER\ IMHA. Bu E. TIIEBSTOX. C.I.E. 

IXTROnUCTORV 

The ^outllem portion of the Indian Peninsula l^ e^^■^elltiallv the home of the Dra vidian people, 
speaking the Tamil. Telugu, Canare>e, iMalaN'rdam, and Tulu languages, who make up the bulk 
of the va^t Hindu population. Abundant evidence exists that Southern India was inhabited, prior 
to the arri\'al of the Dravidian>, by a race of people, dark-skinned, short of stature, and broad- 



'Uif Kami. UN ai lra\am.oic make t'le b> hiction. b\ twistinti viqoio^sK belueen the palms a itick ol Kurd wood, or the blant 
end of an arrow which hts into a ca\it\ in a piece ot soft wood piessed do.\n on the "round b> a second person 


no-ed, now repre'cnted by the wiriou- tore-t or junule trdi o, who have been dcMiibed a-, the 
inicro'copir ri'innant of a once more numerous and donnnant race. These Pre-Dra\idian tribes 
are linked by ethnic aftinitie' with the Wdda- of Ceylon. Sakai- of the Malav Peniii-nla Toala- 
ot Celelie-. anil po--ibly the Au-trahan-. Tle-ir eoniieetion with Au-tralia ha- bieii ba-ed bv -nine 
writer- paitly on the exi-teiiee of a boomerang m both eonntrie-. Tiie South Indian ' boomeraii"- ” 
or curved throwme-tick-, lark the blaile-like tlatne— and -piral twi-t wliieli are diaractenstii- (')f 
the Aii-naliaii hof inierang Ihey are, at tlr- pre-eiit day, u-ed in the Tamil country tor kiiockin" 
over hale- and other -mall ganm ; and, at a wediliiig m one of tlv Tamil ca-te-, an exeliimm of 
boonieraiie- take- place between the brid.- and hridegroom. 

Coiu et-ion to en ih/.ation. and the re-trammu iiiflueiiee of the Briti-h (oo\-eriiment h i\-e in 
recent time-, brought about a marked ehanue m eu-toni-, -onu- inhuman and barbanni- other- 
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pi('tm■e'^([ue or romantic. To the former categorv bclontr-' the i\Ieriah rite of the hill Kondh', at 
which (leilicated, purcha''ed, or kidnapped victim-^, were offered a-i a sacrifice to the Earth fuddess, 
to in-nre "i>od cro[)'. Of thi-- barbarous rite, a wooden sacrificial post, carved so as to form a rude 
repre-entation of an elephant’' hectd. which is prC'Crved at the Madras IMuseum, remains a' a Emting 
memorial I'ee illustration on page 4381. At the present dav, buffaloes, monkevs, sheep or goats 
are 'acrificed a' a guudgfing 'ub'titute for the human victim. 

In former daV', the nomad I,amb,“idis, before proceeding on a journev, used to burv a little 
child m the ground up to the neck, and drive the pack-bullocks over it, to secure a ^ucces^ful 
e.vpeilition. Now, however, a goat or chicken is buried ali\'e, and the cattle are driven o\'er it. 

Infanticide as a tribal custom prevailed, in tormer days, among the Kondhs, and, in the middle 



LE\F GNRMENTS 


',<! hi ! ^hi.n In, 


I h'- XfttiN.in womt-n ot tKf we-st coast wear garments made of a cluster of leaves suspended from the waist The origin 
oi the custom la connec'ed with a Itgcnd ol the f-od F^aiameswara who decreed that the> should wear this form of clothin«' 
h u h h o 1 1 ci t: 1 i h 1 n 5 t d e \ e c • d u \ 


of til - ki't eeiitury, whole \ill.ige' were found in which there was m.it a single female child The 
cu'tom of killing t.mialo iiilaiit' by 'Uitocation aho prewuled among the hill Todas and there is 
still a eouspi, uoiis hut dimiiU'h'ng pieponderauce ot males owr females in the tribe. 

.\.s in .Vlir ,1. .Vtistialni, and Polviie'ia. artifn lal deformity of the hand is produced in one section 
of the Wtkkahga . a'te in .M\ sore, bv . hopping olt s,,nie of the fingers of certain women when a grand- 
1 hild 1' bom 111 a tamilig m obeduin'i- to a legend relating to the god Siva, who ordered that two 
fingers should be sai nfieed at hi' temples m perpetuity. In an account of this detormitv Mr I' 
Faw< ett writes that ' ,a piV'.-nt 'onie take gold or silver piece', stick them on the fingers' ends 
with tiour pas.e, and either cut .u' pull them oft. Others 'imply substitute an offering of small 
pieees of gold or 'liver tor the amputation. Other', again, tie flowers round the fingers''that imed 
to be cut. ami go tlirougli a pantomime of eutting by putting a chisel on the joint '' 
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Ph<-1" ^ /'] ^ n .( A'/'. 

Foim of salutation among the 1 odas ol the Njlgiri hills, in wh.ch a 
woman raises the fool of another womon to hei face 

been called the " fig-leaf ^tate '' of 'ociety. Leaf 
suspended from the ^vai^t, are ^till worn by 
some females of the " depressed classes,” 
such as the Koragas, ^'ettu^'atl^, and Thanda 
Pulayaiis (see illustration on page 4,;^'. 

Formerly this \vas the (.inly ( owniig allowed 
them, but it is at the present day sonu- 
times replaced by, (.ir worn over a cotton 
garment, the wniien retaining it because 
its disuse would bring had luck. W hen a 
Thanda Pulayan fii-'t doiis the garment 
made ot the leaws ol a sedge tlluniJii'. 
which replaces the strip (.U palm-bark worn 
in earlv childhood, a I'ereinonv, (ailed 
" thanda-marnage,” is the occasinn ot a 
familv feast. A man is -aid t ' be iiuK li 
disgraced it he is thrashed with one ot these 
garments 

Mutilation as a nucuis ol ' improving ” 
personal appearance is be-t illustrated by 
the pra( tire of dilating the lobes ot the 
ears, which reaches its inglit-st develop- 
nit nt in the southern Tamil countrw bhis 
disfigurement is etlected bv boring the ea.is 
of ( Inldren when babiC', and gradualU' 
enlarging the holes with plug' ot cotton- 
wool, and afterward' bv nuMii' ot roll' ot 
palm-leaf, hea\w pieces of le.id, and metal 
di'Cs, till the ears rea(di. m 'omt- ca'C', to 
the shoulders. 

Among the jungle Kridii's and Mala 


fire by friction of 

is still practised bv 
some of the hill and jungle tribes (see 
illustration on page 4441. but is fast 
disappearing m favour of the me of 

lucifer mat('hes. Bv some Brahmans, 

the sacred fiiv m connection with the 
marriage and other rites i-. still made by 
triction wath th ■ wax id of the jak and 
sac'red fig-tre(' B\- the Toda' 

the use of mafchi s i-. torliiddeit within 
the prei'inet-- ot the danw t( nijili-. and at 
th" ( remalion of m.ile- , fnit I have 
niyselt supplied a. ho.x ot niatcdics for 
li.ghting the pyu- at tlm funeral of a 
Toda female. 

>()me tribes on the wc't ( oa't lia\'e 
only re( eiitly adwinctsl lnwoiid what has 
irments, m the torin ol an ajiron or [letticiiat 





>1 ,1 A,.i 


When meetin" an eldei mal< le'ative. a 1 ocia worn in if the Nilgiii 
hills knee's on the igiojnd. or bows down be'^iie him, and places her 
head beneath his fo_»t wh*ch she sappoits %\'th her hand 
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\'cdan?, the custom prevails of chipping the incisor teeth of both sexes into a sharp-pointed cone 
with a chisel or bill-hook. 

Branding of various parts of the body with a red-hot needle, stick of turmeric, cheroot, or other 
agent, is resorted to as a cure for infantile convulsions, colic, sore e\'es, and other ailments, or with 
a view to warding off disease. Many Toda men may be seen with raised cicatrices (scars) on the 
-houhler, produced as the result of branding the skin with the sacred fire-sticks. The operation 
IS believed to enable them to milk the bufialoes with perfect ease. 

The operation of tattooing is performed on the women of many castes by professional female 
tattooers of the Korava tribe, who travel about from place to place, tattooing and telling fortunes. 
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PR\'\\\G FOR OhFSPRlNG. 

\ childless Flindu couple ate seen pia>in£; lor offspring before the Uneam stone 'phallic emblem', stone images of the portly 
elephant-ctod Canesa 01 Canapati, and ficarcs lepresentint; the doubie-snaLe s>mbo! and the hn^am carved on slabs of stone, 
cshich a e set up on a platform at the base of a sacied tree 

The dc-ircd pattein i- traced on the 'kin with a blunt -tick dipped in the marking-ink. and pricked 
in with 'ewi ng-needle~ fa'teiied togetlier by thread. By the Toila' the pattern i' pricked in with 
till- '])me' et the barberrxe and. 111 the plaiii', the tlioiii' of the* liabiil-tree are 'ometinie' used. 
In tile danare'e i()untr\', a figure of the iiionkt y-god Hamiman I'ee illintration on page 4541 is 
tattoiM'd oil tile 'houldt r, to ielie\e ]>,iin. .Viiutng the lull I\.o\ 1', It 1' ('oii'idered \'i‘r\' important 
ter the 'oul in till ne.\t world that the body -hoiild havi been adeipiateh' tattooed. 


1UKTH \M1 

iMi'oKT.wr rite- are eairied out by inane e,i-tt'. I-or example, an eLiboicite i eremony i' per- 
lornieil with the objtit of pai 1 tying evil -pint' wlinh may di-turh the woman, b\’ the Tiyaim of 
Malabar, with the a-mtain e of member' of the w.i'heriiian i a'te and " devil-daneer'." In the 
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I* " /f h'’ m. 


<jL'RU RECE1\ING OhFERlNGS 
1 lu (juru. oi ^pnitUdl cia%i=ci, is sral.-d binaath a canopi drcoiated uilh .iicdels ot paioqjfts and other oi namenldtion. In 
tiont oi him mas. Clans aie plasms on vanoas mjEical instraments, and a bo> . uhose toiehead is smeaied ssith the religious 
sect-mdik. holds alolt a standatd 

CDUi-'e thfi'Lhif a pattern i- drawn on the .i^rounil Ix-mvith a 'triu tuiv made of plantain-ntein^, ix>uiid 
wlinh the woman walk', and thiow- into it a hurnin.i; wiek. Miwie and dancint; are continued far 
into the iiicdit, anil, at the coiiclii'ion ol the ceremony, a towl, winch i' 'oinetimc' decapitated, i> 
applied to the woman'' torehead, and nee i' thrown over lier. 

At the t'ltth, 'cventli, or ninth month ot Lontineiiieiit. the Xayai' o! Malabar eo through a 
ceremonc', ot which the dominant leatuiX' m the e.\j)re"iou ot juice from the leaven of a tamarind- 
tree, w hii h 1 ' boiled with iiee. A 'inall poition of the mixture m placed in a folded jak-leaf, aiul 
the woman'' brother pour- it aloin; the blade ot a knife into her mouth. 

DuriiiL; the 'eveiith month ot the lii't (oiinneiiieiit ot a hill Badaga woman, a ceremoiu’ i' per- 
formed, at whicdi the marriage i ontraet i' finally 'i-aled by the limbaiid thrciwmg a thread round 
hi' wite ' nei'k. It the thread get' entangled in the woman ' bum h ot hair, the 'ize ot which is 
increa'ed for the occa'ioii b\- the addition of taBe hair, he m 'aid to be fined a few rupee'. 

Among 'oine la-tc' in the I'amil country, .i woman, at the 'cweiuli month, 'tand' on the 
marriage dai'. while w ater colouu’d red and light' ate wa\ed. to ae'ert the ewil eve. Bending 
down, 'he place' her hand' on two big pot', and milk i' poured over hei bark trom a betel-leaf bv 
her 'I'ter-in-law oi other relation. In a valiant ot the iite a pattern m drawn on the back of the 
woman with nce-tioui. .ind milk i' ponied oeea it, I he hu'band ' 'I'ter dt eeiratc' a 'tone* in the 
'ame wav, and pra\ ' that the woman may have a male . hild a' 'trong a' a 'tone. 

An mterc'tmg cU'tom among tin* (>■ lari' of the we't coa't m the prc'entation ot one or two fowl' 
to the Woman b\- her maternal unele, 1 he'c are tend* 1 with great care, and, it they lay egg' 
dmndantlv. it m accepted a' a 'ign that the woman will b_ar nunieroii' ott'pring. 
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111 a note on the Adivi or fore-^t (lollas of the Telugu countrv. ^Ir. F. Fawcett writes that, 
when a woman feels the pains of labour, she is turned out of the village into a little leaf or mat 
hut. In this hut ■'he must bring forth her offspring unaided, unless a midwife can be called in 
before the child is born. For ninety days the woman lives in the hut bv herself. If anvone touches 
her, he or she is, like the woman, turned out of the village for three months. The woman's 
husband generally makes a little hut about fifty yards awav from her, and watches over her ; but he 
may not go near her. Food is placed on the ground near the woman's hut. and she takes it. On 
the fourth day after childbirth, a woman of the villa, ge pours water on her, but she must not 
come in contact with her. On the hfth day, the villa, gets clear of stones and thornv bushes a 
little bit of ground on the village side of the hut, and to this place the woman removes her hut. 
On the ninth, fifteenth, and thirtieth days, she removes the hut in the same wa\- nearer to the 
village, and again once in each of the tw(j following months." On the ninetieth dav, the washer- 
man washes her clothe'. 


she is taken to the 


temj)le, and a purificatory 
ceremony is performed at 
her home. 

When a hill Kota 
woman is first confined, 
her husband lets the hair 
of his head and face grow 
long, and leaves the finger- 
nails uncut. After the 
chiUl is born, the father 
places twigs of fi\'e thorny 
plants, with twigs of a 
sacred tree set alight by 
friction, in a row outside 
a special hut, which the 
woman enters, carrying the 
child, and walking back- 
wards between the twig'. 

The husband of a .Muk- 
ktu’aii in Malabar lets the 
hair .grow long until alter 
cliildbirtli. and is shaveil 
on, till- tlinal day alter 
birth. At the spot where 
birth t.ikes place, a coco- 
nut, betel lea\ es and areca- 
nuts are arranged. The 
coconut Is iirokcii by some- 
one belonging to the same 
sept as that ot the lather of 
the infant Pollution m 
got ri( 1 of on this dac’ bv t he 
barber sprinkling water mi 
the Mukkuwan houses, and 
also at the temple. 
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As ^(X>n as a C(.)org bo\' is born, a miniature bow and arrow, made from a ca^tor-oil plant, are 
placed in hi? liand=, so that he niav be introduced into the world as a warrior and huntsman, 

'Vt the naine-gi\’ing ceremonx' among the hlax'ais of IMalabai , the senioi male meinbei of the 
family gix’es the child a mouthful ol milk mixed witli slices of plantain and sugar, and repeats its 
name ear three tlme^. 

\\ lieu the time for naming a Koraga child on the west coast has ariived, the woman with the 
bab\- -.It-- on a mat, a black thread is tied round the infant's waist, a coconut is split in two, and 
one piece given to the mother. The Kora, gas, like Mime Oriva castes, name their children after the 
dci\-- of the week, which are called after the planets. Among the Oriyas, Saturday seems not to 



1 fu* Bjppiuant IS icpif sentt d as peitoimmc snake-worship belore an altar set up beneath a sacred tice The worship of the 
deadh and sacred cobra pievasis thioushoul South India, more especialK on the west coast, where snake-sjroves. sometimes 
coseitni: manv acres, abound These srocts contain lame numbers of stones Cdr\ed with images of cobras 


ap[)far. pi(rbalily, a' iui' been ^ugc'e'teil, became Irom the tune ot the earhe^t Arcadian mythology 
Saturdax' ha-- been a day ot exal omen. 

At the namuig ot a child ammut the lull Kondh', a dog killed, and liquor, which i^ an essential 
111 maux' ot then cereinoiue'.. piocured. The feet of thi nilaiu are washed, and, atter the [ine^t has 
tieil a cold to a 'ickle, a pel tonnance ot divination n c'oiie throuL;h. Rice n put on the >ickle, 
and a --ene' ot name' repented, the name ^elected being the one at the mention of which the 
^ii:klf mo\-e'. 

(it the coiix ade, or cu-tom in acc 'I’dance with w ha h the father take' to bed and n di ictoifd w hen 
a l)cd)X' 1-- boin. a cood example n atlorded by the iioinad Koraxan or Verukala^ In a note on this 
cu-toin. Mr. F. Fawcett writer- a-- follow^. "Directly a woman i- brought to bed, 'he h aix'eii 
a-atietida rolled in beteldeaf. She i' then c'lven a .--tinuilant composed of a'atietida and other 
drug' Tlie hii'band partake' of a jiortioii ot till' beiore it n gix'eii to the woman. \’ery 'oon atter 







The scene illustfcvtcs a Hindu festi\al. which s held peiiodicalU at the sacred town of KumbaUonam, during which the cai 
is floated on the waters of the sacred tank On the bank thereof is a mantapam. or shrine, the roof of which is adoined with 
figures of deities 


A'-.'if'ftnla anil uTlu-r article^ are then r^n'en. not to tlic mother, but to the lather. He not 
allnw-fil to lea\'e hi' bed. but ha' cveia'thin” needtnl brought to him." 

[MT[.\TIi iN ( I kl \I' iXlKs 

It 1' unnt-i e"ar\’ to deal here with the iite' a' eaineiJ out by the MuhaminadaU' and ( ockin Jewx 
or with the eeremonies of initiation. 'Ueh a' inve'tirtire with the 'acred thread, which are e"ential 
in the (M'e I if ISraliman'. 

DuiinL,' tile da\'' ot tile Muliaminad.in U'nrpation in Mv'ori- it wa' a common juactice ot Tippuo 
Sultan to in. ike lii' Luropi-aii pri'Oiiei' of w.ir ”o tliiouitn miti.itiou iite', .uid put iiun' in tlieii ears 
a' .1 b.idae ot 'lavei v. Hindu liov' were .il'o 'ei/ed and miti.ited and wlien tliev yrew up, enli'ted 
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in d military corps. It is 
a curioim tact that, even 
at the prc'-ent dav, the 
initiation rite^ are per- 
formed on some members 
ot the Hindu caste ut 
Kalians. The suggestion 
has been made that the 
custom is a siirvunil of 
forcible conversion to the 
IMuhammadan faith in bv- 
gone davs. At the time 
appointed tor the perform- 
ance of the rite, the vouth 
is carried on the shoulders 
of his maternal uncle to a 
grove or plain outside the 
village, where the opera- 
tion Is carrieil out by a 
barber-surgeon. 

^^'hen an adult Hindu 
joins the Dayare Mtihain- 



Both- I “>! I'!~ -H nt' _ [ / /, //’'/I'/c. /.I', 

K\PU BR1D\L COUPLE 


-\ Htndu biide and budcsroom in the* "lelutju countrv The esscntuil leaturt* of the 
marnac'c cei'-monv <imons Hindus is the tjins of a sold ornament — the sign of the meiitied 
state — on the neck of the bride 


madans of Hvsore as a convert, an interesting mock rite is performed, a strip of betel-leaf 


being’ snipped. 

Certain sections of the Hindu coniiiiunity lia\’r to iinder.go the operation ot branding during 


infancy, at the time ot 
marriage, or on other 
occasions. In some cases 


the candidate proceeds to 
a mutt, or religious institu- 
tion, wliere he is branded 
\ritli the mark of the 
chakra (" wheel of the 
law") on the right shoulder 
and sdiiu tirnes the abdo- 
men, and of the sacred 
comh or cliaiik-shell on 
the lett shoulder. 1 hus 
branded, he carries on his 
bod\’ thi’Diigh life an ont- 
wanl and s'isihle si^n ot 
the deit\’ ,\s the opera- 
tiiin is belie\’ed to reinos'e 
sin, sdiiie orthodox Ilindus 
submit to a repetition 
tlmredf at irregular inter- 
\’als. The bi‘. Hiding is 
cai’iusl out with a heateil 
copper or brass instnmient 



G \MG \ BRIDXL COUPI.E 

\ Hindu biidal couple in ihtCanaiese tounti% 1 ht biidt i» dtcoiated \\itf'. jewfllciv and 
ampU bod\-<.loth. and the bndeigioom with embi oi dei ed wai-stco.it and '.mart tiiiban 
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beann- the symbols, and the mystic syllable Om. and other sacred formuhe, are imparted to the 
disciple. It is said that, if he is strong, the instruments are well heated ; wherea^, it he i> weakly, 
they are allowed to cool somewhat before they are applied. In the case of babies, the instruments 
are pressed against a wet rag before they are applied to the skin. 

The Lmgayats, who have been described as a sect of Hindu Puritans, wear the Imgam (phallic 
emblem! a-, a symbol of the god Siva, enclosed within a metal casket, or in a red silk scarf tied 
round the neck dr arm, Lingayat children are invested therewith during infancy by the spiritual 
adt iwr of the familv. The lingam is smeared with sacred ashes and tied on the child, a rosary 
ot holy rudr^lk^ha bead^ is placed round its neck, and the appropriate sacred formula is repeated into 



THE TEMPLE C \R FESTIN'.VL, LUMB \KON \M 


\ Hindu tt-mpln pru-^l btnn'U earned tiiioush the stieets to the sacred tank at Kumbakonam tn an elaborate^ decorated palan- 
quin' His ri<^ht shoulder is smeared with the relicious sect-mark, and lound the neck he wears a rosar> of beads 


it' I'.ir Huh' water, with which the feet of the priest have been wii'lied, in poiiieil ii\'er the liiigam, 
anti s.ime ot the cooked food which han been juepared for the prient in placed in the child's mouth. 

In the ('anarese couutrv. the cuntom prevailn in nume cantes of dedicating to the deity certain 
girln, called Kanavin, who, like the DCva-ila'is, 'U dancing-uirls, lead a public life. In one form of the 
reretuoiw of initiation, a t.ali marnaue-badge' attaclieil to a ntrinu of black beadn in tusl round 
the neck, and the girl l branded on the shoiildern with the embleiiin of the chank and chakra. In a 
vari.int of the cr-remonv. a swonl with a hme-frmt stuck on its pi.mt, which represents the bride- 
unii.m. In pku-ed bv the uirl in tlie nanctuary of the deitv. In otlier cancn, the cirl in ou an 
aiinpicioU' day tied Iw me.inn of .a u.irland of flowti'n to a lamp ntu'h an in i arrii'd by nunic I'eligious 
meiidicantn. She in relea'tnl either bv the man who i, to receive her hint favoiii'n, or b\' her niateinal 
uncle, and a ntiiiig of bkick beads in tied round h.-r neck. It in an iiuerentmg tact that, an a 









BUFFALO SACRIFICE. 


[ n (-I- ,( Khiti. 


Til.- buHalo IS repiesented as beins telhered lo tha sacrificia' post, in front of trhich it is to be executed The sacrifice of 
burtaloes, sheep, soats, and fouls is fiequentb resorted to uith the obiect of appeasin? the wrath of the deit>. 

cun ncvci becunu- u wiilnw, -.onic Hnitln-'. in urdor to secure ffood hick, take the tali 
retiniifd [or a weddiiiif to one of thc'c wonu-n. wlio jirepare^ the 'tnii!; for it. 

Amoiie the Telnuu i\[adi"u--. ceitain women, calletl Matantfi'. who ftie dedicated to the ftoddess, 
"o tin ouch an elahoiuite cereinonw of initiafiitn. In the coni'e thereof, a pattern i^ diaw n in colours 
in tie' cniirtwird of the hoU'C, ami ]>otw are arrancetl. U" at ;i wedtlni", at the corner^ and in the 
middle thereol. The candnlate, who m ilre-'wed in a white tfaniietu, i' seated cloxe to the central 
put, and a b.imbou basket contamnic; a ]>ot bearing the dtwice of the tootprint-. ot the eoddeS'., an 
e.irtle n or wooden lecept.n U', an iron lamp and a cane, m placed on her head. The otticiatine prieet 
then tie^ .1 bottn (inariTice-badeei on her lu-ck in the n.une of tin- eodde-" The ba'ket, which, with 
the artiile-. contained in it, coii-tunte- the m'ii;ma of ,i Mntanni. xlionld neier be placed on the 
croimd and. when mn wanted, i- hnne ni' at tin- lion-e, or pl.ici d m a niche in a wall, l)unn,^ the 
1 elebi .It loll ot the \ illace fi'-t i\',d' o! the Madina-- a woman, who n renarded a^ the mcaiiiation ol 
the noddc" M.lt.uini. abn-e-- and ~pit- nj'on the people a— -einbled who do not take thn an in'iilt, 
becaii-e tiwi iliink th.it lu'r 'ulii.t iemo\e- polhrioTi 

III ih.. till)' ol lull H.fd.in.i'. who are .inrii nltnrwt' and i .itrlenoria der-, ,i boy, when lie n about 
-.eceii Ol lime \’i .it' old 1 - initi.ited into the duty oi imlknin, .nid h.ix to milk a cow butt. do on an 
an-piMoim d.iv, oi on New Ve.ir'- Day, He lacetce- tiom hi- latlui oi other rel.Uue a bamboo 
we-'cl nearh' lull ot li e-1 i-di .iw ii milk, and i- i oudneted to a biiiialo, which he milk- into the ca-— el. 
He then t.ike- the ve— . 1 idled with milk into th- lion-e .ind pour- -oiue oi the -ai red thml into all 
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In'. iatiii--\ He bpniikle^ the faces of his parents and other relatives with the milk, and 
they ,i;i\'e him their blessing. Finally, he enters the milk-liouse, and pours milk into his bamboo 
vessel. I'roni that moment he has the right to go into the milk-house. 

At the initiation ot a Korava girl into the profession of lortune-telliiig, she is blindfolded. Boiled 
rice and green gram (graini are mixed with the blood of a black fowl, black pig and black goat Ot 
this mi.xture the girl must take at least three mouthfuls, and, if she does not vomit, it is accepted as 
a sign that she will become a good fortune-teller. Black animals are regarded as being of good 
omen, tind it is on record that on the dav of the battle of Seringapatam, which an astrologer had 
pronounced to be inauspicious, Tippoo Sultan, who was killed by the storming partv, though a 
Muhammadan, gave black buffaloes and goats to Brahmans to a\-ert defeat. 

M’hen an outsider is recewed into the fraternity of the Donga ( thieving i Dasaris, he is conducted 
to the bank of a river, where he has an oil bath, and is jireseiited with a new cloth. A twig of 
some sacred tree is set on tire, and the tongue of the man who is to be recei\'ed into the community 
is burnt. He is then permitted to partake of a least with the castemen. 

Ill the Dandasi caste, the traditional profession of which is thieving, an interesting ceremony 
of initiation into the hereditary occupation is performed on the birth of a child. When it is a lew 
days old, the headman is invited to attend. A hole is made in the wall, or beneath the door-sill. 
Through this the infant is passed by the headman three times, and receit'ed by members of the 
family. Each time tlie headman repeats the words, " Enter, baby, enter. .May you excel vour 
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father ' " The Dandasis deny the existence of the custom at the present day, but an old woman 
admitted that her grandchild was passed through a hole beneath the door. 


CEREMOXI.tL IN i.'ONXErTIClN WITtI rillLDlIOOn AND YOUTH 

Thk attainment of maturitv is a very important event in the life of a girl, and she goes through 

a period of ceremonial seclusion, 
being Irequentl}' contiiied in a 
hut specially erected for the 
occasion. This is constructed, 
sometimes b\' the girl's maternal 
uncle, out of green coconut- 
leaves or leatv twigs of some 
special tree. Bv some Okkih- 
\'ans in the Tamil country the 
tirst hut Is broken up, and a 
new one erected on the third, 
fifth and set'enth da_\'s. At the 
end of the period of pollution, 
the hut is often set on fire by 
the girl or her uncle, and burnt 
to the ground. Among the hill 
Savaras the girl is guarded at 
night by her relations. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonial 
the hut is burnt down, and the 
pots which have lieen used by 
the girl are broken into small 
pieces, owing to a belief that 
if rain-water collects in them, 
she will not bear offspring. 

To ward off devils, twigs 
of various trees are stuck in 
the roof, and a piece of iron, 
margosa-leaves, twigs of the 
strychnine tree, and the arka 
plant, are placed within the 
hut. In some cases, a frame- 
work made of broomsticks 
and pieces of ]ialm-leaf, or a 
bow, are placed theiein, and 
worshipped daiKa 





\ 

The high pi lest of 
in a decoiated chair 
marls, and tli 


II «( Kl-'in. 

HINDU HIGH PRIEST. TIRAPVDI 

a Hindu Naishnasa temple, clad in ceiemonial attiic and sealed 
The toiehead and nose are painted nith the \aishnaca sect- 
hesl and shoulders a.e smeared Mlth other .el.s.ous emblems 

In the Oriwi country the girl sMim-times su,, apart in a room, within a space enclosed by arrows 
stink in the groiiml. round which a thiead u passed seven tunes, A cradle containing a stone is 
sU'peiided tioin till' roof. 

\t the puberty ceieinonv of a Tiyan giil in Malabar, her aunt or other female relation pmus 
'unoelh'-oi! fioin a cup made out of a leal of the jak-tree over her head, on the top of which a small 
irold coin has been pl.iced. The oil. with the coin, n received in a duh, and it is regarded as a good 
omen it the coin falls in a certain position. 
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Anion^ >ome eastes in South fanara. the yirl sits in the courtyard of the house on five unlmsked 
coconut-, covered with a bamboo cylinder, such as is used for storing nee. Women place pots tilled 
with water, and containing betehleaves and areca-nuts, round the girl, and empty the contents 
o\-er her head. She n then secluded in an outhouse. The coconuts are given to the washerwoman 
a> her perquihte. At the concludon of the ceremonies among the Canarese Kappiliyan-,, some 
fo,,(l i^ placed near the entrance of the house, and a dog is allowed to eat it. While so engaged, 
it recena- a severe beating, and, the louder it howls, the better is the omen for the girl being 
blca-ed with a large familv. 

A Pulhu an girl m Malabar n, on the seventh day, anointed by seven young women, who make 




^ H /--/•’ cC A/'-'i li . 

^ ' IHF M.\H \'! \KH \ tEStl\ \ 1 „ KUMB\KON\.M. 

S.cne au.m-,- ih.- M.,h.,mWha U.t.Siil «h,ch .s Kfid once in ticekeiears at Kumbatonam. \ last cioiid ol Hindu 
pdeiims batlie and plunee tbcii heads in the iiater ol the sacred tank. 

an olf.-riiig t" the de\ ih bv which -he may hi- pu— e--ed, m the Inrm of a triangle made of the rind 
ot .1 j.lantain tne. to which piece- of tender coconut ;ind miniature torche- are attached. The 
triangle i- wav. d lound the gill'- Iwad. and dt-oo-cl ol by floating it on watnr. 

1 O iM'it the banrtul ctt.-i t> ol the evil . ■>'<■. a a a\ i-ollcnng ol betel-leave^, plantain- (banana-), 
cooked iloiu pa-te a v. — el tilled with water, or an iron mea-uie containing ricc with a -tvle -tuck 
in It I- made • oi iainp- made of ilour pa-te ate plact d on :i -leve, coloured water, and burnntg 
c unpl'oe au- wawd beloie the gnl, who i- -om. tune- -tinc'k oit the wai-t and -i(le^ with tlour 
, .ike ti. d m a cloth, whil. women r-tnke th-- gnumd with a ric.-pe-tle 

Ifeliei in the mtluencc of the evil eye i- wide-prea'l, and, to avert it. cet enionie- are performed 
in ( a-e o) sickne-s. duiing the marriage ccitinonR— , al the luuldiug ot a liou-e, and on otliei occa- 
-ii.n- With the -ame olnect, nioii-trou- -tiaw ligtire- ate -et up m the tielil- to protect the lipeinng 
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crops, and iniago, carved in wood or made of bricks and mortar are ^et up in the \ erandas 
of ll(>lKe^. (See illiutration on page gbg.) 

MAKRlAi.E CLSTU-MS 

Man y quaint methods of selecting a man as a husband survive. For e.xample, there i> a custom 
among some Kalians that, at the (Mattupongal festival, festoons of split coconut-leaves, and cloths 
containing coins tied up in them, are tied to the liorns of bullocks, which are let loo-,e, amid the 
din of tom-t(Tnis and other music to terrilv tliem. A maiden accepts as her future huslsand the 



THE FES7I\ -\L. iCU>iB AK.ON AM 

Continuation of the view of the MahamaUha festival shown on the preceain- pa-e On this occasion the hol> Ganses is 
supposed to poui Its wateis into the sacied lank b> means of a subterranean channel 


voung man who ha-^ safelv brought to her the cloth tied to the horn of an animal which he has 
selected. At a Coorg wedding a test of j'hvsical fitne-s is required of the brnlegn lom. uho ha- to 
cut through six plantaiu (banana) stems -et upiight in the gnmnd, each with a single -troke of Ills 
war-kill fe. 

A Minplo form of ^election of a liuA)an(l ubtain- amoii.^r tho lull B.Jiula Poria<. Pit- aro tin- in 
the ,it'oim(l. in which, (iuruiit thr' colil ^ca-o^, cliihhcn aie ])Ut at nteht, tt* kei'p tlifin waim. Tn 
the primt the nivirtKiecithle enl- of tht‘ \'iihiite ait^ hiithlhd toeetliet in <iiie i>f th< -c pit-, einil a 
c'ouui^ man come- aiul pittpo-'e- to ()nc ot them It -he mfii-e-. he tiK- '>tlK!-, nuiil la i- aickptrd. 
Accerdiiiit to anether ntetli*>d of '’k’lection. a \<'tinj4 nit-in eind niaidi'ii letiie t'* tlit_ jiiiiele, ^md iieftt 
a fire. Tlieii the maiden, takiiii; up a burniiti; fired)raiid. ap]tiie- it to the man - bm'k. It lie cries 
out from pain, he i- rejected; otherwi-e. the mania-e i- at nwrr conMimmau<L 
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\mon- the iunqle Navadi^, a itirl who has reached the marriageable age sits inside a hut con- 
structed of leaves roiiml winch the vnung men and maidens of the village dance and sing. Ihe 
men are armed with sticks, m Iik h they thrust throiigh the wall of the hut. and the owner of the 

stick which is caught hold of bv the girl becomes her husband. 

\ custom which remind, one of uhat is commonly called ■' bundling," is practised bv the hill 
Muduvars. When a marriage has been arraiiged, the couple disappear from the village, and live 

for a few days in a cave by 
themselves. (dn their return, 



/'/OV-O ' C. 


H \NfM \\. 


: A K 


Reproduction of ^ pictuie i 
god Hanuman. one the 


llu-tiattn;x an incident in tne taicei ot 
popu’ai hcioes in the Hindu epic, ihp 


the monke\ - 
Rama\ ana. 


together as man and wife, the 
man gi\'es the girl a bangle, 
cloth, and bamboo comb. If 
the period of probation in the 
cave has not proved a suc- 
cess, each of them is at liberty 
to try again with another 
partner. 

Some tribes obsert'e the 
" house son-in-law ’’ custom, 
in accordance with which a 
man before marriage works 
for his future father-in-law for 
a specified time. A cash pay- 
ment is now, however, some- 
times accepted in lien of 
service. 

An example of abduction 
of the bride atter a mock 
conflict in the coiiise of the 
marriage ceremonies is alfoided 
by the Koiidhs. d'he Ijride's 
procession is met at the \il- 
lage boiuidaiy b\' the biide- 
groom, and the \'oung men 
of his \'illage, each armetl 
with bamboo sticks. 'I'he 
young Women of the brirle's 
village proceed to attai k the 
bridi groom's party w ith sticks, 
stones, and clods ol eatth ; and 
a running Inn n kept up until 
the \ illage N leaclKsl Ihe 


stoue-tlirow ill" th-n ceas"-. and the bridegrooms uiii'le, snatching up the biide, can les her off to 
the 1 iridearoi >111 s housf'. 

It is worthv of note th.it, at the Koiidli wedding, it is the bridegroom's uncle who carries oil the 
firide In this connection the suggestion has been made, with everv appearance of tiuth, that 
tile mock conflict lor the bride, o! which niaiiv valiants occur m >outhern India, is not a survival 
ot what Is coiumonlv called " marriage by capture,'' but has Us origin in the itile, still observed 
in m.uiv castes tint a man should marry the daughter oi his maternal uncle. Kven in eases where 
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shea, called conla.n.n. a mas.s.ve cs ooden p.llar carved cwth naa e and 

female human fieu.es. rrh.ch represent v artous remote ancestors Round th.s p.llar the 
\ekU.l.,an lott.jans ,n the lam.l countr, set up stones .n memor> ol the deaa.rrh.ch 


are periodical^ worshipped 


the lule is nut enforced, the 
maternal uncle playh a very 
important part in the marria.ye 
ceremonies. Sometimch they 
commence with the hride.cuothm 
ahkiny his consent to the mar- 
riage, and it is the uncle of the 
bride wlu'i wadies the feet of the 
bridegroom, carries the bride 
in hib arms to the marriage 
booth, ties the tilli on her neck, 
or Imkb together the fingers of 
the cuntractmg couple. 

In tho'C caste's in which the 
custom of marria.ge with the 
maternal uncle's daughter 
obtains it sometimes happens 
th.it a bi.iy of scwen or eight is 
married to a girl twice his age, 
and a case is on record of a wife 
who Used to carry her husband 
on her hip, as a mother carries 
her child. The ,i;irl may, in 
some cases, lit'e with her father- 
in-law until her husband, who 
Is considered to be the father 
i.if any children which may be 
born, ,i;rows up. ( )ne is torcibly 
reminded of the Russian saving, 
placed in the mouth of the boy 
husljand, " (food morning, inv 
de.ir brothers, children of my 
wife, dell your father, who is 
also mine, that the husband of 
his wite has arri\-ed " 


A curious ]n-actice. called " keeping up the housf." is ubst-rved by the lull Kunnuvans when a 
man has no children except a -irl, and his tamily i-^ in danger of heruming extinct. The gdrl cannot 
be claimed as usual by her maternal uncle's sou, but may be married to one of the door-posts of the 
housf As a sign of marria.ge, a silver bangle is placed on her wrist. tslie is permitted to consort 
with s,,me man ol her caste, and, if she has a s,,n, he inherits the property through her. 

Marnage with a thinl wite is regarded by Hialimaiis as very unlucky, fo a\'ert the mistortune 
resulting therefiom, a nmck marnage ceremony is pertormed, m the couise of which the widower 
ties a t.di on an arka plant, which is svinbohca! oi the sun The plant i- then cut down, and the 
actual mairiage becomes the luurth lU'tead lU the third. A form ol marriage with a plantain 
(banana' tree is sometime' celebrated by those who are elder ijicthers, and are incapable ot getting 
mariud ..wing to some phV'ical delect. a' to give a chance to tlieir vounger brothers, who are 
not allowed to marry unle'S their elder brother, or bnuheis. are alreadv marrie.l At the wedding 
of those who have been born after the loss ot two childien m a tanuly, their nose-rings are put on a 


pl.intain tree, which is then cut down. 
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In some castes in the Oriya country, if a girl does not secure a husband before she reaches 
maturity, she is married to a brass vessel emblematic of the sun, or goes through a mock marriage 
ceremou}’, at which the bridegroom is represented by an old man, an arrow, or a sahada tree with 
a new cloth tied round the trunk, against which a bow and arrow are rested. 

When a Zamindar (landowner) of the Kambala caste in the Tamil country contracts a marriage 
with a woman of inferior caste, he is not present himself at the wedding, but is represented by a 
dagger, in the presence of which the tali is tied on the bride’s neck. In like manner, at a marriage 
among some Maravan Zamindars, the bridegroom sends a proxy in the shape of a stick, which is 
set up m the wedding booth. 

The practice of fraternal polyandry is still in force among the Todas. In connection therewith. 
Dr. Rivers writes that “ when the girl becomes the wife of a boy, it is usually understood that she 
becomes also the wife of his brothers. In nearly every case at the present day, anil in recent 
generations, the husbands of a woman are own brothers. In a few cases, though not brothers, 
they are of the same clan. One of the most interesting features of Toda polyandry is the method 
by which it is arranged who shall be the father of the child. For all social and legal purpose' the 
father of a child is the man who performs a certain ceremony about the seventh month of con- 
linement. in which an imitation bow and arrow are given to the woman. When the husbaiid' are 
own brothers, the eldest brother usually gives the bow and arrow, and is the father of the child, 
though, so long as the brothers live together, the other bixithers are also regarded as fathers. ft 





I'holu 



Uj-/* d Ki'ih. 


'loung temple elepftant with its 
including the \aishna\a sect-marh on 
high and trumpetinr. 


TEMPLE ELEPHANT 

attendant The face, trunk, ear and 
the forehead Some temple eiepharts 


back are painted with \aiious rehsious 
are trained to make salaam bv raising the 


s> mbols. 
trunk on 
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in the case in which the husbands ate nut own 
brothers that the ceremony becomes ot real social 
importance. In these cases it is arrangetl that one 
ol the husbands shall give the bow and arrow, and 
this man is the father, not only of the child born 
shortly afterwards, but also of succeeding children, till 
another husband performs the essential ceremony.’’ 

The practice of the promiscuous form of polyandry, 
in accordance with which one woman was common to 
a number of men, was formerly prevalent on the west 
coast, and the law of descent in the female line derives 
its origin therefrom. Though this custom iiiav now be 
said to be dead, a survival remains in a curious mock 
or hctitious marriage ceremony, called " tali-kettu 
kalyanam ” (" tali-tying marriage which is still 
celebrated by the Nayars and many other castes before 
a girl reaches maturity. The details of the elaborate 
ceremonial vaiy greatly in different localities. In one 
form thereof the bo\- who represents the bridegroom 
goes ill procession, preceded by men bearing swords 
and shields, to the marriage booth. He there ties the 
trdi round tin- neck of the girl, and retires with her to a decorated apartment, where they remain 
under a 'ort of pnllntmn for three days. On the fourth day they bathe in a tank or river, holding 
each other’s hands. On their return to the house the girl serves food to the boy, and they partake 
of a iiu'al together off the same leaf-plate. They tlien proceed to the booth, where a cloth is rent 
in twain, in token that the youthful couple are divorced. If a family cannot aflord the expense of 
the u)sily ceremuiiy, the girl’s mother may make an image of clay, adorn it with flowers, and 
iiu’est her daughter with the tfili in the presence of the idol. This, it has been suggested, is an 
almost I'xact counterpart of the consecration of a deva-dasi ^dancing-girl) as a public woman. 

So tar we have dealt with what 



w 

n tit pli ml's 
tveit 

hill Kondhs 


[£■ Thnts>{‘>ii. C I.K 

Mh.RI\H SXCRIhlCE POST. 

den post. cai\cd into a lude lepicsenlation of 


t .id, on ^^hlch called Menah. 

‘lUiifred to the earth-?oddess b> the 


mav hr tmiird curiosities in marriage 
t ustuni'. It leiiiams tu say some- 
thing about the ceremonies which are 
cunmiunh- observed by various Hindu 
Cl iniinuiiities. 

The Hiiiilu sign uf marriage, corre- 
sooiiilmg to the wedding-ring of Chris- 


f 




teiidom it'clf uf pagan urigin — is a 
guld unianiriit I ailed " t.lli ” or ' ' buttn. 
which 1' tied uii thr iirck uf the bride, 
■ ifter it has been pa-sed luuiid to be 
blessed by the Wedduig-gursts (see 
illU'tratiun un page 445 c In sonic 
ca-trs a iirckLe e uf black beads, or a 
string staiueil with turmeric, is sub- 
stituted fur the tali. Turmeric enters 
largel\' mtu Hindu rereiiiomal. The 
practice cn' snieariiig the face with it 
\'ery widespreail among females ; 


A 
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HINDU MET -\L OFFERINGS 

SiKer otfeiinsjs presented dt the shrine of the deit> 
times in performance of a vov\. or as a thank-offering 
illness, or for other benefit conferred, 


[F:. f/iiz/o/u/,. rj [\ 

b> Hindus, some- 
for recover> from 


FESTI\ \L OF \ MLLXGE DEH X 

At a festival of the villaije ijoddes'S Vnl^aiamma amon?; tiie Tamil ll?“mbada\ ans ,i male nit nhti > i 
represent the goddess, carries a tra> containing the viscera of a sheep, and keeps a portion of the intest 
IS accompanied b> another man. masquerading as \ irabhadra. the son of Siva and .\nkalamma 
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Parava “ devi l-dancer " of the Tulu countr> 
attire, .%hich includes a lofl> structure made 
\v.ith figures of snahes and other devices 


, in his professional 
cf matting painted 


and, in the belief that it will give their 
husbands increase of years, women freely 
bathe themselves with turmeric water. To 
ward off the evil eye, a vessel containin.g 
turmeric water and other things is waved in 
front of the bridal couple at weddings, and the 
bride and bridegroom are bathed in turmeric 
water, which they pour over each other. 

Among various castes the essential and 
binding portion of the marriage rites, on the 
hand-joining day, is the tying together of the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom with a 
cotton thread dyed with turmeric, silk thread, 
or the sacred dharba grass : or the linking 
of their hands or little fingers, while water is 
poured over them. Sometimes the hands are 
united together under a cloth held by the 
maternal uncles of the contracting couple. In 
one section of the hill Badagas, the bride's 
sister brings some rice and milk in a cup, 
into which the linked fingers of the bride and 
bridegroom are thrust. Then, taking up some 
of the rice, they put it into each other's mouth 
three times. 

In the Telugu, Canarese, and Oriya 
countries it is a common custom to interpose 
a screen or curtain between the bridal couple, 
over which the bride throws rice ra- salt on 
the head of the bridegroom. The ends of 
the body-clotlis of the couple are sometimes 
united by a knot, tied up in which are rice, 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts, cowrv-shells, or 
other articles. 

Within the booth which i-- erected on the 
occasion of a wedding, a post called the 
‘ milk-post,” made from the sacred fig or 
other tree, a pestle, green bamboo, etc., is set 
up. To it mango-leaves, seed-grains, a four- 
aiuui-piece wrapped in a cloth, a wrist-thread 
such U" is tied on the wrists ot the bride anil 
bridegroom, or other article, is tied. 

Ihe pots, which play an important part 
in the marriage ceremonies, are supposed to 
repre-eiit three hundred and thirtv millions of 
secondary god" or dcwas, and some Brahmaiis, 
consequently. Use thirty-three pots at their 
weddin.ejs. fin the occanon of a marriage, 
m 'ome places, the \illage potter makes a 
number of pots, of which the large-t is about 


r 
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twelve feet in circumference. The pots are dulv 
worshipped by the bride and bridegroom. Among 
various Oriya ccste^ a pot filled with water, 
obtained from seven houses, is suspended within the 
booth, or a series of pots are placed, one above the 
other, at the four corner^., and in the centre thereof. 
Or a pot, containing turmeric water, with which 
the contracting couple are bathed, is tied to the 
central part of the booth. 

A widespread custom is that of sowing nine kinds 
of seed-grains, sometimes in small earthenware pots, 
or in earth from an ant-hill, which, being the abode 
of the sacred cobra, is worshipped bv some castes 
at times of mania, ge with offerings of milk and 
coconuts. At the conclusion of the marriage rites, 
the grains, which should meanwhile ha\'e sprouted, 
are sometimes thrown into a tank, liver, or the sea. 
In some cultivating classes the bride goes to the 
place where seedlings are raised, at which an image 
of the elephant-god (.jaucsa is made, and broken up 
after it has been worshipped. 

An important role is played by the barber at 


[r Thu,. I-,,. I f.i:. some weddings. He it is who pares the bridegroom’s 
iM.-\L.\'> AN EXORCIST. M-\L.AB\R 


The exorcists, when a human sacrifice is considered 
necessar>, dress appropriately, and suck the blood from the 
neck of a decapitated fowl. The arm, round %\hich a string 
rs tied tightly, is cut with a knife, and the blood is made to 
spurt over the face, 

toe-nails, and shaves his face, sometimes using 
cow’s milk instead of water. He also touches the 
bride’s forehead with the razor, and her toes with 
a mango-leaf — an emblem of prosperity— dipped 
in milk. In some castes, the barber officiates at 
the marriage rites, and ties the tali on the bride’s 
neck. At a wedding among the Lin.gayat Kannadi- 
\'ans, the barber has a bad time. He is provided 
with some gin (clarified butter) in a cocomit-shell, 
which he has to sprinkle over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom. A large stone is snsjieniled 
from his neck bv a rope, and bv means of another 
rope he is pulled backward' and forwards bv 
urchins behind him. Eventualh' he succeeds in liis 
efforts, and is sent away, after receiving a modest 
tee and presents. 

The marriage ceremonies of some (Muhamma- 
dans are a blend between the (Muhammadan and 
Hindu rites. Some Daknis, for example, erect a 
milk-post, and tie black beads round the bride’s 
neck, but ahu observe the (Muhammadan nikka 
rite. At a Marakkayar (Muhammadan wedding, a 



PARW.X '■ DE\ IL.D.ANCER,” 


.A ‘devil-dancer” masqueradinir in a iantastic disguise 
representing a demon In some houses a i 
set apart for the family demon. 


00m 01 comer is 
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ceremon\' called Brahman disguise is performed. The bride is dressed like a Brahman woman, 
and holds in one hand a brass vessel, and in the other a stick. She then goes through the 
ceremonv of (kmanding money from the bridegroom, accompanying the tleinand with ^tis'ko' 
of the ^tick. 

i\Ian\' ’quaint forms of ordeal have to be undergone by those who have been convicted by the 
village or tribal conned of a grave offence, before they can gain I'eadmission to the caste, from 
which they have been excommunicated. Of 


the-^c, perhaps the most strange i- that of tying 
a heavy mortar in front of a woman, and a cat 
on her back. Thus loaded, she is dragged 

through the streets, while the mortar weighs ^ 

her to the ground, and the cat scratches her 
m its^ struggles ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the delinquent has to run over the sticks and 
hot ashes. The suggestion has been made that 

wh()' consort with a "man oMower caste are 
purilied bv having the tongue branded with • 

a heated gold needle, and passing through ^ ^ ^ 

seven arches made of palm-leaves, which are * 

afterwards burnt. ' 

matrimonial offence outside the caste is, 
among the Caiiarose Xuppiliyaits. punished by ^ 

e.xpulsion from the caste, and, to show that * ’ 

tlie woman is thenceforward as good as deail, 
funeral ceremonies are solemnly performed over 
some trinket belonging to her, which is after- 
wards burnt. For a similar olfencc, the laiml . 

Parivaranis make a mud image of the guilty ' 

person, poke tlioiiis into its eyes, and throw it ancestor worshir 

awa\- outside the \’illage. Ihc P uni Oollas. lo piopitiate their ancestors at tlic time of 

. , • 1 .-i ; 1 niaiiiaee, draw a scries ol dcxires. i epr cs. t n t J n s; tlie cleit\ 

\ ouaiiit orin oi punishment i- some- ^ "o" , , , t ,i , 

*• '[iietiiiL f Gancra. etc . on ttie yiound in ti\e colours lo these, uftennys oi 

tinn s mtli( teil li\' the caste council when an fiuit and coconuts are made. IonnU are sacrificed and worsltip is 

()n\a Raculo ill-tivats or deserts his wife, p'-i-oimcd 

lie is made to sit under one of the bamboo coop- with whn h tidi are caiieht, ami Im wilt- 
sit- on the top of It. The contents of five pot- of water aie then pound over the , ouple, 
in imitation of the ca-te custom of pouring waiter Iroiii In e pot- (W er a dead bo.l\' beloiv it 
IS taken to the burning-ground, the eerenioiiv being carried out m the part of the home where a 
corpse would be wa-lied. 

To proc-e the innocence of per-oiis accused of some offence, recourse is had to a foim of trial by 
ordeal, in which the -uspect ha' to dip the hand m boiling oil, and remow- therefrom a coin, areca- 

iiut, or pibble. It the hand m injuiv.l, the guilt of the individual i- e-tablished. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP 

1 he Puni Gollas. lo piopitidtc their ancestors at tfic time of 
a maiiiaee, draw a scries ol dcxices. r epr cs- 1 n t J n s; tlie deit\ 
Gan'ga. etc . on the iriound in tive colours To these, ufletinys oi 
fiuit and coconuts are made, fowls are sacrificed and worship is 
pei.oimed 

■oop- with whii h fi-li are caiieht, and Im wife 
ots Ilf wati-r aie thni pouiad owr tin- i oupk-. 
.itiT troiii li\ e i)ol- o\T-r a dead boil\' betoiv it 
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RELIGION 

It i. bevond the .cope of the present article to deal w.th-the religion and religious observances of 
the Brahmans, Jains, Lingavats, and Muhammadans, and the converts to Chnstianitj . 

In the folloing note on the cvorshtp of village deities, or Grama Devata, by the masses of the 
Dravidian population, I am mainly indebted to the writings of Bishop M hitehead, who ha. made 

<i ^pCCivll Stud.\ of tilG subject. 1, 1 "U ■ Crama 

■ In almost everv village and town of South India may be seen a symbol or shrine of the Grama 

Dm-ata and in everv village, the Grama Devata is periodically worshipped and propitiated. ^ ert 

often tlic shrine is nothing more than a small enclosure with a few rough stones in the centre, and 



•; / 'S' 




^ ' ■ ' ' - •• DE\ IL-D ANCfc-RS 

11..- d.n.-.-,s ..e repre.en.ed .n .he ae. o( danc.ne es.th appropna.e gestures. ...h pnGm. „e.al bells around .he ankles The 
dan.e ,s sonre.,n.es ca,,,ed ou. .0 .he accompan. men. ot sonns relat.n, .0 .he pa...eular demon pho .s be.ne p.pp, fated 

:,tt.m there i^ no Girme at all. The names of the village deities are legion. Thev differ in almost 
fverv <li-tnet, and ..fteii the ileitie- wm-hipped in mie Milage will be .[inte unknown in Milage- five 

i.r -IX mile- oft. ^ , 

■■ Tile Mll.ige deitie-. with verv few e.xception- ,ire female. In the lamil country, it i- true, 

th,. 'village eodde-es haw m.ile atteii.lant-, wlu. aie -uppo-ed to guard the -Urine, and 
the eemmand- nf the g.nld.-e- : and , die m.il.- .leitv, .-Vivanar. has a -Urine to him-elt, 
and 1- regarded a- the night watchman of the village. He i- .uppo.e.l tn patrol the village every 
night mounted on a ghost! v -teed, scaring away the evil -pints. His shrme may be known by the 
,,r concrete horses ranged on either si, it- of the image, or piled about in the com- 
puund grnunds' of the -hnne. The lior-e- are nliered by devotees, and represent the steeds on 
which .\u-.inar ride- m hi- nightly round- See illu-tration on pagt 472.! 
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"The inlase^. i_>i' .s\’inbnlr,, 1 )\' which the thlhiue 
deities are represented, are alinn^t a-- dir erse as their 
names. In some of the more primitive villa^''es there 
i-- no permanent ima.t;.- or ^vmbol of tlie deitv at all, 
but a clay figure of the goddc'^ made 1 )\' thi- potter 
lor each festi\'al, and ca^t awai\' beyond the I'oundary 
of the villa.ge when the te^tie al ended. In other 
Nillages the deit\' is repre'cnted simph' b\' a •^tone 
pillar -standing in a held, or on a 'tone platform under 
a tree, or 111 a ^mall enclosure ^unollnded b\' a ^tone 
wall. (.)tlen the stone', which repic'cnt the diltereiit 
deities are simplv small conical stones, not more tlian 
five or six inche- high, blackened with the anointing 
oil. It is very common in the Tamil cotimiw to find a 
stone image fixed in the shrine, and a --mall portable 
metal ima.ge. which is used in proc('"ions dining the 
festival. \'ei\' often, too, the goddc~s is ivprcsented 
in processions Iw a biass pot tilled with water and 
decorated with margo'd leawes. 

"In soine village', where there i' a ]ieiinanent 
'lirine, otfenngs ot rice, tniits and flowers, with 
mceiise and camphor, <iie made e\ei\' da\' b\' the 
rillagei's who liaxe in.ide \ows to the goildess. In 


.-X lELL'GU BRXHMVN 

A lelusu Saivite \ aidiLi Biahman clad in <4 coal 
and hcad-dicss of hoK ludialcsha beads, winch •.Me ohtn 
^\oln as ii lOaatN b> Braiimans and othel^ 

is a lixed annual festixatl, but a saciilice takes place 
whenever an epidemic or other calamity occurs, which 
makes it expedient to propitiate the .goddess. >peak- 
iiig geiierallx’, the object of the fe'tual is simply to 
projiitiate the goddess and ward olf the attacks of 
evil sjiints. 

" The village deities are almo't universally pro- 
pitiated witli annual sacrifices. Ihitfaloes. sheep, 
.goats, jii.gs, and fowls are freely offered to them 
Sometimes in thousands. At Elloie. m the lelugu 
country, at the annual testu al of IMalialakshmi, about 
ten thousand animals are killed in one d.iy, rich peojile 
sending as manv as twentx' or thiity. The blood 
flows down into the fields behind the jilace of saentiee 
in a regular flood, and carts lull ot sand aie bi ought 
to Cover uji what remains on the 'jiot. llie heads 
are jaleil uj) in a heaj> about filteeii tcet high in front 
of the shrine, and a large earthen ba'in is tilled with 
gingehy oil, and jiiit on the top ot the heap, a thick 
cotton wick being jilaced in the basin and !iglite<l. 
The shuightc'r of victims goes on all day, and at inid- 
iiiglit about twentx’ buftaloe' an- s.icrificed, their heads 
being cut off hv a puiari [incst , and. together wirh 


111 a n y 

]■) I a c e s 

t h e r e 



\ MXLXXXN EXORCIST 

W hrn a b!ood\ sacrilce is induated. the 4 !ala\an 
e\.oiLists o* the west coast snieai the bodx and face with 
tuimtiic and lime. o\ei which i u e->_'i ai n s. 1 1 p i ese n 1 1 nc; 
sniallp(*x pustules-, aic spiinkled 
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the calca^es, thrown upon the large heap:^ of rice which have been presented to the goddess, till the 
rice is soaked with blood.” On the occasion of a festival to the village deity in some parts of 
the Tehigu countrv, “a cart i-. brought to the image with pointed stakes standing upright at the 
four corners, and one in the centre. On each stake is impaled a voung pig, a lamb, or a fowl. 

A Mala, called ' Pambala.' 
-ts in the cart dressed in 
female attire, holding in 
his hand a clav image of 
the goddess, which was 
made for the festival. 
The cart is dragged with 
ropes to the bouiidarv of 
the village lands and 
both cart and ropes are 
left beyond the bound- 
ary. The Pambalas take 
away the animals, which 
all die during the pro- 

cession, as their shave of 
the offerings,” In con- 
sequence of the interven- 
tion of Government, the 
animals are now, in some 
]ilaccs, merely tied to the 
stakes, witliout bein.g im- 
paled. At a village in the 
Tamil country, ” when a 
pig is sacrificed to Anka- 
lamiiia, its neck is first 

cut slightly at the top, 
and the blood allowed to 
flow on to some boiled 
rice placetl on a pkiiitain- 
leaf. flien the rice, soaked 
in its own blood, is given 
to the pig to eat. If the 
pig eat> it, the omen is 
.good ; if not, it i- bad ; but, 
in any case, the pig has 
its head cut otf. In some 

villages the blood of the 

pig i- mi.xed with boiled 
rice, taken to the bunuiig- 
ei i)..di. - aie lanned ,1 tliioun mto tlie air at nieht, as an offering to the 
ku. An. ore ..rlar « uriou- a[.plu atior.s ot the blood of animals, 

le cik.ici-' oi iff. luduKkottai taluk V'f the 1 nchinopoly distnet, 
d:p cloth' in tlu blood of animals shun simply tor 
"U,, ^ to jriotn t the cattle against di-tase. This is 
t'lV I atei! at the tune of '.icritice,” 
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At a festival called ■' mavana," or - sma.ana kollai (looting ot the burial-gn.uud), which is 
celehrated by the Sembadavan fidiing caste in the Tamil country in honour of Ankalaniina, a 
pciwon dre.^ed up to represent the goddess carries a trac' containing the well-u ashed visCera 
of a shee]). A portion of the inte^tine3 is held in the mouth ot the mock godLle:^:. till the return 
of the proce^don, which escnrt^ the image to the village shnne (see illustration on page 459). 
('lo-,e to the spot where corpses are burnt, the priests arrange on the ground hve conical heaps 
made ot the ashes of a corpse, which represent the elephant-god GanPsa. In front of these offer- 
Iim-, nf main, betel, bangles, etc., are piled up. The people assembled fall on the heaps, and cany 
,,p\vhatec-et thec' can lav their hands on. Hundreds of persons are said to become possessed, eat 




In the p [ opi 1 1 ion 
ciound aie s.iitc; 


the «n»ke-''Ocl a ludeou-? ot a -snike i*- made with {’.\e kinds ot colouicd po^^ders on the 

the ac «. ■-•nip 'Himt nt -'t a pot-dium TinilK. the haure i-s lubhed out. and worship is pertormed 


in .1 -n-ike '.rr 

the asht-s 
ashes aie 


nf the enrpse aud lute anv traenieiit nt bniie whuh they may rnnie across. The 
hi'hilv I'n/ed. a- thrv are beliec . d m keep nit e\il sj, lilts and secure ntlspring to 
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peT'-on w'ho officiate^ is tied 
with a Roat to a post in 
front of the house, and a 
toy boat is placed in fiont 
thereof. The ,!joat, po-.t and 
boat, and a pot shrine, are 
taken with the yoddess to 
the short , and the ima,ye 
is deposited in the shrine 
Worship is performed, and 
the goat is sacriliced if it 
crawls along on all fours and 
shivers. If it fails to do 
so, the omen is coiisideied 
unfavourable, and another 
gnat should be sub'-tituted 
for it. 

Festitails, at which the 
gods are worshipjied, are 
held at the commencement 
of the agricultural year, 
when the seed is sown, and 
at harvest time. In seasons 



lUllh [/ Th'n .l.:,,.!' i.t 

\\D\ GODS 

These gods constat of cla\ hsuies of deities 
which aie woishipped before fishintr expeditions, 
or when thcie is danger fiom disease, and wooden 
hgurcs of deceased lelative* 


of drought, pravers are 
offered to the rain-god, and, 
in -nine places, a figure, 
made of clav or straw, is 
dragged, feet hrst, through 
the village, audits obsequies 
are performed bv giave- 
diggers. In South Caiuira, 
before the second ciop is 
sown, buffalo races, which 
are attended bv ‘ devil- 
dancers," are held in a rice- 
field deej) 111 liquid mud. 
On the following d.iv, cock- 
fighting matches, in which 
a very large number of birds 
are engaged, take ]ilace in 
an open plain outside the 
callage, with the obiect of 
propitiating various demons. 

In many villages m the 
west coast district of South 
Canara, in which the worship 


of demons prevails, is a bhuta sthaiiam, or demon temple, and, in some houses, a room or corner is 


set apart for the familv bhuta. Within the temi'le', images, or a metal plate beaiing a representation 


of a human bein.g, or figures of ti.gei's, pigs, cocks, etc., are kept. In some temples a swoi'd stands 
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b\' the 'ide of the bhuta, and is held bv the priest when lie appears, in a state of po^'.es>ion, 
before lho>e a^^elnbled for worship. Some temples contain a number ot cots, eacli <jt which is 
set apart for a particular bhuta. On the occadon of a -ervice for the propitiation of the bliutas, 
jewels and votive ofteringjs are arranited on the cot> 

The devil-dancer~.,'’ who are also encta.Eted m the hereditary profession of iiuit, basket or umbrella 



makiny, belont; to tlie 
Xalke, Parava and Pom- 
pada castes (see illustra- 
tions on pa,e:es 400-462]. 
Thev are called in to 
dri\-e out deinons from 
those possessed tlierebv, 
and, masquerading in fan- 
tastic disquisfs represent- 
iiia different bhutas, dance 
and Sint; sitngs on the 
occasion of worship at the 
temples. 

Of a ’‘devil dance,” the 
following account is given 
b}'Mr. Lavie in his ” Manu- 
script History ot South 
Canara.” " The perform- 
ance takes place at niglit. 
At first the pujari (priest), 
with the bhuta sword 
and bells in his hands, 
wliirls round and round, 
imitating the supposed 
mien and gestures of the 
demon. But he does not 
aspire to full possession ; 
that is rcseived for a 
Poinpada or a Xalke, 
who Cl lines lorwiu'd when 
the pujari has e.vhibited 
for about half an hour. 
He is naked, -ave for a 


1 ' ) ' _ H A " 

-\ lEMPLE C \R. ^ER1NG\P\1\M 

\ Hindu tc-mplc i ii o^taide the slieci in ^\hich it is Kou^td wlitn not nquiit-d for 
c t* 1 1 nt 'o n i a 1 p u r po •«e' - 1 h r- cat is deco i 1 1 c d w 1 1 K a ! a 1 igt c a 1 \ « d f u ai t of ci n t lio! og v » al 
a n i nt -s ! 

ami .1 nil r.il m,i-k .\tter jciring -lnwlv U]> and di.wii li u a slim t time. 


wai't-baiid, his lace is 
jiainted with ochre, and 
he wears a sort ot arch 
made Ilf riii:iinut-lea\ es, 
he gradtiallc' woik- hinisclf 


uj) t'l a jnli h lit liv-teiie.il freii/.y. while the tom-timi- .iiuni- are beatm Inrinn-lv, and the sjieetators 
join in rai-ing a Imu nn >111 if in"U-. howling ciy. At length he -to-p-, and ecervuiK is addie-sed 


.ii'iiirihng til hi' r.ink. Muter- leganliiig whn h th. u i- an\ 


d'-puiL ate then -ubinUteil fur the 


del isinii of t'lie bhuta 
I leim HI I- led, ! n e ami 
flesh and arrack liijui 


, ,ind his .iw.ird is generally ai et jif-d Ihtliei at this stage, ur 
nth.-i 111. id bi ing I.tlerei! r.. tli, P.,mpa,l,,^ while, it the bhuta i- nt 
ir ,iie al-o [iic-enred ■' I lie-i- h--Ti\ .ij, ]a,t h ir s, v , , ,4 nights. 


earlier, the 
low degl ee, 
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[U t^h A K!'ln 


FIGURES OF HORSES AT AHANXR SHRINE 

Laisze hguies of hoiscs aie set up in Honour of the village cleii> Ai>anai. who is Relieved to visit the village at night. 

mount the hoises and ride down the demons. 

In strikin.i," contni't to thi.' modest -^hrine-- of the village deities and devils are the magnificent 
\’aidinavite and i-aivite telllple^, ui \shi<'h tlio-e at Conjeeverain, Rriincsvarain, Madura, Kum- 
bakonam and Tanjore, rank among the nio^t celebrated. The la^t-iiaiiied famous for the colos'.al 
stone figure of the sacreil bull Xandi, recumbent within a 'hrine. 

The temple equipment include' elaborately-car\'ed cars on wheels (see illustration on page 451), 
which are dragged in procession by means of ropes, silw-r vehicles of thc‘ deities, deva-diisis, or 
dancing girls, deilicated to the teiiqile service, and processii.mal elephants. 

The towns in which the great temples are dtiiated are the centres of Brahmanism and the Brah- 
nianical priesthood, ami are the scene of many Hindu festivals, (if these, perhaps the most famous, 
and one which attracts a vast crowd of pilgrims from the entire length of India, is the Maliainakha 
festival, which is celebrated at Kumbakonam once in twelve years. It is believed by orthodox 
Hindus that the luily waiters of the Hanges flow into the sacred tank on this occasion. To enable 
the pilgrims to bathe in it witiiout danger ot being drowned, the muiihipal authorities take the 


m- 






HINDL DFniEs 

( ,1a. r, ta.icLs Ana m.irtar. are 1,,-qaentK .el up on a plaltorm beneath 
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precaution of redueint; the depth of the water in the tank. The principal idoh are carried in 
procc'c-iion, and depo-.itcd in a 'hrine on the margin of the tank uee ilhistratr )ii on page 444'. The 
trident, which i> the euiblein of Siva, i- iminer'C-d a-' a >ignal that the time for bathing ha^ arrived. 
Many thoueanch of pilgrinm cluck their heads beneath the surface c)f the water, in the belief that 
thev are bathing at one plunge in all the sacred rivers, and emeige from the tank covered with 
mud (see illu^tration on page 4521. It has been said that what Buddha Gava is to the Buddhist';, 
what Mecca i' to the i\Iuhammadanc., mi i^ the Mahamakha bath to the Hindu?. 

Among other religious festival? which are observed bv Hindu? in Southern India are the 
Mahu-sivaratri, in honour of Siva ; the Srijavanti, or Krishna's birthdav ; the Dipavali, or Feast 









M 


IHE HINDU PONG \L CF.REMONN 

At this Usti-,,.! MOmin 50 in n Click lound .n b.iUct. sincin... sonc-s. ..nd tccpinj time be cl.ippin- then hinds in unisnn 
Ihc biisket cont.uns split c ..contil 1. c*. "Uh schich the boms .,t the cnttle ale decoi.iled on MSttn Poneal d.ti 

of Lights, and the Mshu, or Xew Year'- Day tc-tival. The \'ina\aka ( haturthi day i^ dt wi. ,1 to 
the wordiip of the popular eIe])h,int-go,l Vinavaka. or iTaiitna, the M,n .4 siva ami Parc all. .Vt 
the Sara-vati. or Aviidha Puja 1 ' 'tival. or wordiiii of tool- ami iiiipl. meiitn, the Brahman wordiip-s 
hi? book?, the arti?an hi? tool?, the fisherman hi? net?, the iiu n haul titan? hi? ?. al< ? ami wtieht?, 
and ?o on. At the Poiigal, or rice-boilina te?iival, the ?uii i? woiMiippcd, ri. e i? boiftl in nalk, 
and ollerina? ol loinl are inadt to the eotl. 


RlI.IGItil? MlM'Ii_.\Nl? AM' \ UW ? 

IxuLunEi) ill thevarioii? cla??e? of Hindu relmioii? im mlicant? are the Bairagi?, Drt?ari?, Ganc'd.lu, 
and Lingavat langam?. A? a m n.-ral rule, they waiidir about from I'kice to place, dadl in the 
apprc.jiriate garb ot th.ar prof. ??ional calling and ?oliciting aim? in tlm ba/aar? ami ?tr. ct?. 
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The Bairap^ carry about with them brass cooking- vessels, and a sacred salagrama st<,)iie and conch 
shell, and, as thev go through the streets, they call out aloud the name of some deity. Thev usually 
allow the beard to grow ; the hair is lung and matted, and the nearlv naked body is smeared with 
sacred ashes. The insignia of a Dasari are the conch-shell, which is blown to announce his arrival, a 
gong, which he strikes as he goes his round, a tall iron lamp, which is kept lighted while he begs, a metal 
vessel in which he deposits the alms, and a metal image of the monkey-god Hanuman, which is hung 
round the neck. At a festival in the Tamil country, devotees put a small portion of a mixture of 
plantain Iruits, rice, and etther articles, into the mouth of a Dasari attached to the temple, whc) chews 
ainl spits it into the hand of the ilevotee, who eats it in order to secure some desireel boon. 



[A. I ft"! sT'/t. I 


\ kOR \\ \ \\OM\N TELLING FORTUNES 

Hic cipp.ii itus coH'-ists of a bask.«-t winnow, sin L. and wn-Lri trav containing cowi>-sKelis The client’s hand is placed 
ovci tiie winnow, and the woman chants sonss. OLca«tonall> touchint? the hand with the stick 


The fanganis are 'iiiin tunes i lad in very extravagant costumes, with brass plates bearing 
represi ntatioiis nt various lU ities. a ca'ket coiitaimng the Imgam 'phallie emblem of Si\a', a sword 
carried in the hand, and metal hell' tied round the ankle, whuh jingle a' the Jaiigain shouts, dances, 
and r.peat' tie jir.ii'i ' of \hrabliadra, the s<,n of Mva. Sec illustration on j)age goh,, 

In er.ituiiilt tn tin drit\' for o • nvt rv fniin ~ickne". or lUhcr hein-tit i onferred, silver rejiri-senta- 
tmiis lit the human ngui'e or the part ni the h'nly which has been tilfci ted, snakes intirtwined, the 
model ct a licU'e whieh has been the subject of a successful law-uit, etc'., are presented a' votu'e 
nficrinc' at the teiiipb' s. c iriustrat!"n en pane 43'' . \'iiws are made by cluldlc-r, w'laueii to set up a 
stone with tie d' eibl, --nake ~\'mb.il ■ arved en it 1 > ncath a sacred rig tree, ("'hildless ('ouples 
sene line - prav tm' eiispnng lief.. re a nav nf sie h steuis, the lingani stnne jihallic etublemg anel 
a steiie liuure et the portlv elepliaiit-ued (ianC-a. >Le illustrate ai on page 44,3. 
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The eereniony of walking through fire, or rather a '-hallow pit tilleil with glowing einher', is 
pertornied in inaiw place' b\- tho^e under a vow and others at the shrine of Draupadi, the polyandrous 
wife of the fie’e Pandava brothers, who, to prove her chastity during their absence in exile, submitted 
to the tire-walking ordeal. The devotees observe a fast on the day of the ceremony, and worship 
the goddess at the shrine. The oiiiens are consulted by the priest, and the image of the goddes' is 

carried in procession to the scene of the 
W: . ^ ceremonial. The priest, decked with gar- 

I f , lands and clad in a vellow cloth, first walks 

'J' over the embers, and is followed by the 

• 1*4. F 4 * ' devotees, who, after passing through them, 

the ■■ milk-pit,'’ In the Telugu cmuntry the 

the death of Hasan and Husain are made 
■B||E . • ^ round the fire-pit. In some places flowers 
Mj Mp f subHituted fur the hot embers, and 

/ government at the present day 

J • ~ regards with disfavour the liook-swinging 

j ceremony, at which big iron hooks are 

> drn'eii into the back of a devotee, who is 

ws suspi-nded from the end of a l(in,g wooden 

-"JB lever at the top of a tall mast, and swung 

• gH ■ « in the air high above the assembled crowd. 

^ '.k'“ ^ ngo the Governor of iMadras 

flBl9 ■ ^ coimuunit>', with a request for perniis- 

■ si(in to re\-ive the practice of hook-swinging, 
on the ground that, since the ( eremnng- had 
'•v-' ■ pruhibited, the rainfall had been de- 

ficmiit and crops scanty, chult-ra had been 
prevalent, and the birth-rate of the villa, ge 
**" ' In |hs’ ^H'sore pmvince a 

’■.'■''Li’li’. ■ ' 's sliul.l and swui'il, and secured tn a wnodeii 
' ' ' ' . I I . I l,^^.a^l b\' a rope made ot human hair, is imw 

sLfJsIllL lEO HOOk s\\ 1N(,|N(, CEREMO\^ ‘ , , , 

, , , swung as a substitute tor the human being 

1 n s o! C 1 c • I \ t cl ' e pcl' ri h gu -j. biai \ j i ann.i i". .» t t }•« pi « s« n t 

die - i-p- [Ltli d ui'H "i 'd liuni.'r divH'^ to .i \..i.>ci(n bi .iin b> '"ff 1 1 ! 1 1'' 1 1 d t b ' 11 (111 tllW pdllf','. .V ft W \’t'.ir'' 

i.-,,!- d,,^,n .n.o b., 1 . .,-s .K. ^ ,,,untrv had 

tak. n a vcw te tie eir .a their c hiMreu to tin- beam for one re\-olution theiv.jt, but the police 
int- iw- ned, and tli> ■ hiM's . ^uh' ' and a 'hi ep wen swung instead. 
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In = 

d i\ -U'p- iid' 


^Lb^lllLlED HOOk->\\ CERE^•10\^ 

- - , 1 , 1 1 • I \ I cl ' i. icl' ri h g u 't. bicii \ j I ann.i i". •> t t !'« 


'>rrEU^ rrrft >x. ani> sSoiA.Tkv 

Tin; mast, r of sup -rstitiou, ac. ordmg to Bacoii, is the people. Tlw Natives of Southern India keep 
a ca-t honk of pet -up. r'titioiis, s,,nie of wdiii h. sn. li a' b. la i' n kiting to sne. zing, unlm k\” da\' 
•iTvl numb. V', have tlmiv ..ounterp.irts m wi st, rii . ouiitries. 
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The omene are con'iiltetl bv Hindu- un many important (lcca'i^n^. -ueh a- pubertw inarnaye 
and death, the New Year'- morniny, the -tart i>n a journey, or the day of an examination. the 
list of good and bad omeiis in dbdabar i- e.\..eedingl\- eomprelum-ive. The former im liide -u. h 
varied object- ae a virgin, two Brahman-, a Kaja, elephant, cow with its calf, tied bulle>ck-, put Idled 
with water, and milk. In the i ate.gory of bad mnen- are meluded a lame or blind man, corjise. 


widow, barber, wa-hennan, breioin-tick, broken \e— el, eat an<l donkey. Sometime- the omen- aie 
determineel Iw the hatching ot a clutch ot e.gg-. a elnckeii pecking at grain, the ijuivmmg of a -heej) 


or goat over which water ha< be-eii jxanvd, or the direction m whi* h a llower tall- from oil the head 
of the idol. Or milk i- boiled, and the omen- are accepted for good or evil according to the manner 


in which the tluul bubbles o\’er from the [lot. 

Superstitions belief- are current with regard to marly every animal. Ihu-, the ci_\' ot a jackal 
mean- good or bad luck according to tlie .liivction trom which it jiroc, ed- : the -ight of a hare 
mean- ilh-ucce-- to a iracellet , it i- uuluck\' to -ee .i > at or a ( ow’- lace in the early morning ; and 
a dog or goat climbing on a root portend- certain nu-Putune. The value of a hor-e dejieiid- laigely 
on the po-e-ion of lucky or unlucky hair-marks on variou- jiart- of it- body. If an owl Irepuent- a 
house, the building is deserted tor a tinu’ . g>>oil or had luck i- toreti>ld from the n.itnn- of the note 


emitted b\' a crow ; 
and -jianow- are 
encouraged to build 
their iie-t- in a new 
Imn-e, -o as to 
bring good fortune 
to it- oceup.mt-. 
d he pre-eiu'e ot a 
torfoi-e in a liehl 
uiuler the plough 
i- unlucky, and a 
cultiwiti >r h.i- been 
known to claim re 
mi— ion ot rent in 

Con-e( JlUilce tllel'e- 

ot. 

Belief m the 
etheaev ot a i harm 
or tail-man worn 
in token ot a \'ow. 



\ HINDU SHRINE. TlNNEXELL'i 


lb, alu-t,..U,.n a t>p.cal --h,.na m ^^hl,h images ot 

do,t,o,,i a.e .ot un to bo oool.oh.ppod b. tho Mlla-jo.s and passers-b^ 


a- a ju'otection 
agam-t devils or 
the evil eye, to 
enre di-ease, or 
win a law-uit, i- 
VeiW Wlde-Jiiead. 
The idiarm- im linle 
-III h varied article- 
a- a bit ot pottery 
trom the burial- 
ground, the dried 
lout of a tortoise, 
the tooth ot ;i cru- 
el idile, Irn-tle fri nn 
the tall ot an ele- 
phant, hair ot a 
bear, tiger's claw, 
jackal'- -nout, or 
the tail ot a -cor- 
jiion. \’t r\' otten 
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tliL- tliarin takL-:5 the form of a metal cylinder containing mlled up within it a 'trip of metal 
or palm-leaf scroll inscribed with cabalistic figures. 

Stone slabs, inscribed and engraved with letters, characters and figures, are often set up at the 
village boundary, to safeguard the inhabitants and cattle against sickness, epidemic disease, or other 
calamity. In case of illness in a household, a geometric pattern is sometimes drawn on the ground 
at dead of night at a place where cross-roads meet, in the hope that the disease may be transferred 
to some pa'Ser-by who treads on it. Or a fi,gure made of rice-flour, with coins 'tuck on various parts 
of the bod\-, is waved in front of the sick person, and deposited at the cross-roads. 

To bring about the undoing of an enemy, an image is made m wax. flour, lead, or earth on which 
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\t a Hindu Kinc-ral. the coip«5<f co\eied witK a Hoth. is laid on the- p>r«*. \Nhich is itjnitcd with the sacred hre previously 
prepared ^'lth leligious iitts 1 he sons of the deceased die cltan shaved before the\ bathe and return home. 

Ir- hd' loHldfii. and buried m the ,gr(iund, or burnt with nustic rite'. Sometimes a tutt of a 
Woman’' li.ur i' tied nii tlic In-ad of a wooden Ugure, which hu' nail' driven into it, ami is 'U'pended 
Iroin a tie. . I )r, if .1 wnman is po"C"''d by a deVil, 'ome of her hair i' put m a bottle, pi e'i nteil at 
the 'hniie nt til'' giidili ", diid liiiallv buried ipiit'ide the villagi-. 

.\mi'ii” pien'"iiiual diviner', the K.uiiwiii' el the west cod't have a lueii repiUatnm lur 'kill in 
e.i'iinc heneciCji ' tnxinc .01 .lU'picinU' iLi\' lur a nianiaee nr nther HiikIu ceremony, diagnu'ing 
tie- I ame el '.iiii, minily rieiible, ,111 . 1 lerrh Hi' ipin-hc.ul 'ineare'l with llie tuple d'h-nrirk 
Pit M\a. .iiipI ep|iiippepl willi d 1 p.ic p'f cp pu 1 -'le, 11 ' aiipi all .I'lippleaer’' caleiiplar, he arrive' at tlie lipiuse 
ppi the ppi'ppii wlipp wi'liP' tp’ pppiisult him, aii'l .n.LKc' 'in the tlnni a liiagram duideil ntf iiUo I'l uu- 
paiTiriPiU'. ipii wiiiili l.p .iri.iiicp' tlw I'p.wiU' lag'ii-'ei.tir.c the planet' .Alter mni'h di-lil leratii in 
ami tie' iiiitatii’ii p'l tin' appi'ppriati imniul.e la- ,1.1.111 iiuu e ' the C' ii'i lu'ii iii' aiiuepl at liiim his 
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[U'/./. <C Khin. 


Ken tlu* butninc embris have been Knall> exlincuislied. milK and coconut-uater ate sprinkled ovei the asKes to quench 
the thirst of the dead man’s soul, and tiied nee. pulses, and cakes are offered to it 

>tiuly nf the relative p^-,iti()n'^ i)f the planot-. Some Kaniyan^ alM> have a reimtation for their skill 
ill e.\on'i-m, in the practice oi \\hich they elre^> them>eh-e? up in cocdiiut-leaw^, and wear masks 
repia-einine various (lemon>. The l\Ialayall^ of Malabar also exorcize demons, and a.-sume various 
di'.eui'.c' (See illu-'iiation-. rut paecs 401 and 4O5.1 

rile l’u!luvan■^ cjf .Malabar aie a'-tioloeei' and prie-t'- at the nume^ou^ ^uake-rtroves dedicated 
to Xa4e-.\ara, the loi'd ut the r-iiake-, which '•ometime-s cover maiiv acre', ot ground, and contain 
thiui'and" ot >tone imaec' ot 'Cipeiit'- I hev may be ?eeii ,^01114 from hnu-e to house, plaviny tune.^ 
by meaii' ot a plectnim on a drum made tiom an earthen pot over which a strin" is stretched 
and '-meine -onu' which ate ajipreciatt d by the 'iiake-yorls i-fe illustration on paye 4()Si. M'lien 
called 111 to expel 'iiake- or demons tiom tho'i- po-M-'-ed, they make a huee fiyure of a snake on 
the floor with colouieil powdei'. and ^me 'one^ m honour ot the 'iiake ifeitv, wliile the ti"iue is 
nibbed out, under the influeni'e of mteine excitement, by the celebuuus of the mv-.tic rite it mav 
be a- many a- a hundred and one tiine- in an obstinate case. \t tlie conclusion of the ceremonv, 
a \ I'lt Is paid to the 'iiake-ei ove, w here they jiio-rrate theni'eh-es before tile 'tone iniaee' 


II I KUl \Ii 'Ml.s 

t'rrAKixe, generally, it mav be '.ud that the dead are cremated bv tile lusher ca-tc', and buried 
or ( n-niateil by the lower cla-'e' arcordine to the woiMly circumstanee-- of the tamilv of tlie deceased 
butial beinc le" < \peiiuve than cieinanou, whuh iieee"itate-- tie- piireha-e of wood tor the pvre 
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On the death of her husband, the marriage-badge (tali) is sometimes remo\'ed from the neck 
of a widow, and thrown into the grave with the flowers which adorn her ; or her bangles are 
broken near a wooden post representing the deceased, which is decorated with his clothes. 

i\Iany elaborate rites are performed in connection with the disposal of the ashes after cremation. 
The hill Koy is make the ashes into balls with water, and bur\- them in a hole, over which a stone 
slab is set up. When friends of a dead man pass the spot, they place a few leaves of tobacco on the 
slab for him. By the hill Savaras, fragments of the cremated bones are buried with a broken fowl's 
egg in a miniature hut. By some castes a piece of bone is placed in a pot beneath a sacred fig-tree. 
The pot is eventually taken away by the son of the deceased, and buried near the house. Bv other 
castes a tulsi (sacred basil) plant is set up on the spot where the ashes are buried. Sometimes 
the ashes are thrown on a tree or ant-hill, or into running water or the sea. The hill Savaras send 
pieces of charred bones to relations at a distance, so that they may perforin the death ceremonies- 
Sometimes ashes are consigned bv parcel-post to an agent at Benares, and thrown into the 
hoh’ Ganges. Images of the dead are frequently made with the ashes collected from the pt'ie, 
rice-flour, straw, and earih from a stream or pond, or drawn on a new cloth, and worshipped with 
offerings of food. The straw figures are often burned, but by the hill Kondhs are set up in front 
of, or on the roof of the house. By the Oriya Gaudos seven small flags made of cloth dyed with 
turmeric are stuck into the shoulders, abdomen, legs, and head of a figure made of allies, to which 
food is offered. In many castes a pot containing water or rice is broken by the chief mourner, 
widow, or maternal uncle of the dead person, on the way to or at the burning-ground. 
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Burial in a sitting p^^turt■, which is said to be a survival from very ancient times, is resorted to, 
among others, by some of the primitive jungle tribes. The grave is sometimes marked bv a booth 
or shed erected over it, and surrounded by prickly-pear stems or thorny twigs, to keep off jackals 
and other marauding animals. Or a pebble is laid on the grave, with a charm to protect it against 
jackals, and prevent the sjiirit of the departed from molesting people. 

Many are the artifices whicli are resorted to for propitiating and keeping quiet the restless spirits 
of the dead. With this object a ,gun is fired off at the time of the funeral by some hill tribes. In 
the Tamil country fried rice is sometimes thrown on the road on the wav to the burning-ground, 
with the idea that the ,glio-^t will attempt to return to the house on the night of the funeral, but 
will stop to pick up the food, and then retire. To prevent the malign spirit of a person who has 
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Before the buffalo is Uilled butter is smeared over its back, horns and head, and a 
bell is suspended from the neck 

the cheeks (see illustration on page 481). Men and boys go off in seai 

Nvhich are driven towards the spot 

where the corpse is l}ing, and finally 

caught by men of powerful physique, 

who seize the animal by the horns. 


J Todas and agricultural 
^ ■ ; Badagas of the X ilgiri 

' W j hills. Among the Todas 

the rites vary consider- 
' fc ably, according to the sex 
M deceased and other 

^ . . I conditions. The corpse is 

I placed within a rude hut 

*■ i , I constructed for the occa- 

I i^ion, generally within a 
I , stone circle, near the grove 
** ^ V., in which the funeral pyre 

•» ^ prepared. In 

mourning outside the hut, 

‘ ^ j lii*? females group them- 

ru- ; ",T/ in pairs, each with 

[U d' A/'-in. ^ ’ 

ts back, horns and head, and a tllG 10 rGllG 3 ,cls iH COnt 3 ,Ctj 

and tears streaming down 
Men and boys go off in search of one or more buffaloes, 








and, with arms interlocked, bring the 
infuriated and exhausted beast down 
on its knees. It is then despatched 
with a blow from an axe on the poll. 
The corpse is carried along, and set 
down at the head of the animal, 
^len, women and children then press 
forward, and jostle one another in 
their eagerness to salute the dead 
beast by plaeing their hand' on it^ 
head or horns isee Ii!u^t ration on 
this page). At the funeral of a male, 
earth i' thrown three tune' on the 
corpse, ami into a cattle-pen or '■tone 
circle. A second funeral eerenionv is 
held, at a varying intei\al. at whiih 
the relics of the deceased, inediidmg a 
fragment of the skull and a le". k of 
hair, are burned within a stom- citele. 

At a Badaga funeral the coqrse 
i-, laid within a car built in many 
tiers and deci.irated with cloth-' and 
streamers 'see illustration ('ui pa^e 48s ■. 
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A number of women, relations and friends of the dead man, make a ru'h to the cot on which the 
corpse is lying, and, sitting on it in detachments, keep on wailing, while a woman near it rings a 
bell. Round the car Badaga men dressed up in gaudy petticoats and smart turbans, and sometimes 
women, dance. The cot with the corpse is carried to the burning-ground, followeil bv the car, 
which is stripped of its finery and hacked to pieces. Very impressive is the chanting by an elder 
of the tribe of the conventional sins committed bv the deceased, which include giving voting birds 
to cats, killing snakes and cows, and worrving daughters-in-law. 

An interesting example of marriage of the dead is atfordec.1 bv the Billavas of South Canara. 
Girls who have died unmarried are supposed to haunt the house, and must be propitiated bv marriage. 
The girl’s relations take from a house where the body of a dead boy is lying a quarter-anna piece 



By the <onne»v o'J 

A BADAGA FUNERAL. 


At the funeral of a Badaga of the Nilgin hills, the corpse is placed beneath a car built in many tieis and decoiated >\ith 
cloths, black chintz, and streamers To the music ol a band supplied b\ hill Kolas, male Badag.is dance, dicssed up in 
gaudy colours. 

(coin), which is tied up between two spoons. The spoons are tied to the roof of the girl’s house. 
This represents the betrothal ceremony. A day is fixed for the marriage, and on the appointed dav 
two figures, representing the bride and bridegroom, are drawn on the floor, with the hands clasped 
together A quarter-anna piece, black beads, bangles and a iiosv oinamc'iit, are placed on the 
hands, over which water is poured, as at a marriage in real life. 

When an adult male or female member of the Tamil Idaiyan caste dies unmarried, a human 
figure, made out of hol\- grass, is married to the corpse, and some of the marriage rites are performed. 

The practice of sati, or sflf-imniulation ot a widow at h'-r husband’s funeral, has long been extinct. 
A survival thereof still exists among the Tuttiyaiis, whi>'e ca'te goddesses are deifications of women 
who thus sacrificed themselves. Every four years a festival is held in their honour, one of the 
chief events of which is a bullock race, cMth a prize t\>r the i^anner. 
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By Brahman^, and many Hindu castes, an annual cereinonv, called " ^railh,” is performed in 
memory of the dead. It has been said that at the present dav many Hindus disregard certain 
ceremonies, in the celebration of which their forefathers were most scrupulous ; but no Brahman, 
orthodox or unorthodox, dares to neglect the annual sraJh. In the performance of this rite, a 
ball of nee is offered to the ancestors of three generations, and thrown to the crows. It is regarded 
as a favourable omen if they partake thereof. In some castes, clapping of the hands announces to 
the birds that the rice is being thrown for them to eat. 

The jungle Xayadis of iMalabar st-t up stones representing deceased members of the tribe round 
a mango tree, to which prayers are periodicalh’ offered that the spirits of the departed will protect 
them from the ravages of wild beasts and snakes. Stones are, in like manner, set up in a circle 



within the village bnundaric' by the Yerrakolla Tottiyan- of the Tamil country. When a death 
occur', a -tone i' placed amonu the a-lie' of the decea-ed. and tramferred to the ancestral circle. 
The Wkkiliyan Totti\-ans hav(' a structure, calle<l " male," consisting of a massive wooden pillar 
carved with human figures, which is covered by a canopy. All round the pillar a number of stones 
of different sizes are s,.t u]), to repres.-nt those who have died in ren nt times (see illustration on 
pave 4st. .\t the peraada al mrde worship a large number of bulk are let loose, and the animal 
which real hes the male first is decorated and held in reverence. 

The Kudaiis of the west coa-t worship the spirits of the ancestors on the occasion of the most 
important reli-ious ff -tie-ak. The ancestors are represented bv stones placed on a platform beneath 
a tree, and offerinvs of ra e. toddy, plantain-fruits, coconut', etc., are made to them. It is said 
that care is taken to serve the offerings on separate leaves, k-t the ance-tors should quarrel for the 
food, anil assert their influence for evil. 



THE MOHL’RRL'M FES1I\\L. FIROZPUR 

ic'.'. or model of the tombs of Hasan and Husain tie Slii'ah mart>rs. fium the F 
>r fabulous %\ineed animal \shich carried Muhammad fiom Jeiusalem to Hea\en. 
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Amnn" the Cnorit', the ance^tor■i are represented either by earved ^toiie^ placed on a raise<l 
mound beneath a tree, to which fowh and pigs are sacrificed, or bv figures beaten in silver platee, 
bronze linages, or figures cut in a slab of potstone, which are placed in a small building itr niche 
near the house. 

In many castes, the ancestors are propitiated during the marriage rites bv the performance of 
the sradh or other cereinoiyv. Thus, the Madhva Brahmans, on the occasion of a marriage, ask the 
ancestors of the bridal couple, who are represented by a man's cloth and a bodice placed near the box 
containing the sacred salagrama stone and household .gods, to blesS them. To propitiate the 
ancestors at the time of a marriage among the Telugti Puni Gollas. a design (mtiggui representing 
the goddess Ganga, lotus-flower, snake, etc., is drawn on the floor with coloured powders, and 
worshipped with very elaborate rites (see illustration on page 463'). In the course thereof, one of 
the men officiating at the ceremonial ties bells round his legs, becomes possessed bv the spirit of an 
ancestor, and cuts hinisclf with a sword, which is wrested from him and placed on the figure of 
Ganga. Seating himself at the feet thereof, the bridegroom in his turn becomes possessed, throws 
off his turban and body-cloth, and indul,ges in wild gestures. 

At an imposing ceremony in memory of the ancestors, which is held bv the Badagas at long 
intervals, a cot with mattress and pillow, and the stem of a plantain (banana) tree, are placed within 
a huge car constructed of wood and bamboo, and decorated with silk and cotton fabrics and 
umbrellas. The ear-ornaments of those who have died since the previous ceremony are placed 
on the cot. The spirits of the ancestors are supposed to be reclining thereon, chewing the plantain, 
and protected from the sun or rain by the umbrellas. 
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THE MOHURRUM FESTIVAL. MADRAS. 


Muhammadan troops in procession with the tJ'cut. or model of the tombs of the mart> rs Hasan and Husain. Some 
’ Mohurrum danceis" are shown in the foreijround. They aie supposed to represent the followers of Husain, who were killed at 
the same time as their leader. 


(HAPTKK XVII 

HIXDV AXD MCHAMMADAX CUSTOMS IX UPPER IXDIA 

liV SIR RICHARD TCMPLE, BART., C.I.E, 

Ix any attempt to understand, in a general way, tiie motives which lead to the domestic customs 
and ethics that dominate the lives of the natives of Northern and Central India, it is necessary to 
try and grasp the trend of certain main considerations. The hrst of these is that the vast population 
of these parts is made up of minute subdivisions, often consisting of a few families only, living 
ethically isolated lives ; mixing, of course, in the business of life, but hardly at all socially. It is 
this tendency that has greatly assi'.tcd in bringing about the system of " caste,” which, as a custom 
permeating all classes of societr , is only known in India proper. In practice, caste is primarily 
shyness in regard to bodily contact with one's fellow-man, and, as a consequence of the personal 
e.xclusiveness thus incurred, caste has become, secondarily, largely a question of occupation as a 
means of livelihood. In this way a " caste " is a community, however small, that will eat, drink, 
smoke and marry together on equal terms. Anyone out-'ide the rine thu^ formed is a stranger, 
and though there are nominally great general ca'.te^, like the Brahmans, spread in large numbers all 
over the country, in real life these are -.plit up into sub-castes innumerable, which are, for the 
purposes of domestic intercourse, separated from each other, A Brahman of Kashmir is not, in 
practice, a Brahman to a fellow caste-man hailing from Madras, nor would one of Bombav admit 
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another trum Bengal to the fellowship involved in the matters mentioned ahot'e. The isolation 
is as complete as the conditions of civilization will allow, and the superiority ot one caste over another 
IS a c|uestinn as to which will take or refuse food or drink (smoking is included m drinking) from 
the other, or marrv a daughter or refuse a daughter in marriage ; though marriage is confined 
within 'much stricter limits than contact in any other way. Such a social system as this is bound 

to lead to caste occupati(ms, and so it is 


commonlv, though not necessarih', the case 
in India that caste is svnonvmous with 
profession, however humble and even de- 
grading that may be. 

Just as Indian society is broken up into 
minute social subdivisions, so also is it 
divided into small sects innumerable, each 
with its own system (jf ethics and customs, 
so far as regards the practice, as distin- 
guished from the philosophy or theory, of 
reh.gion. There are mam religions, indeed, 
but sect is the soul of religious custom, and 
one can ne\-er fairly predicate that any 
given custom extends without material 
alteration very far from the place in which 
it is observed. 

The great indigenous religion is that 
known as " Hinduism,’’ which has adopted 
caste as a disting-uishing feature. Broadly, 
it Tmay be ■ described as a s\'stematized 
animism, or worship of spirits, seeing a 
soul, as a kind of living background, in 
everything. From Hinduism there has 
sprung in comparatively modern times a 
conspicuous reform in the shape of Sikhism, 
the religion of the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
who have played sci important a part in the 
more recent hi^tnrv of the country. 

I he (svigmal tenets of the Sikh religion 
included a helief in one (Icid of the universe, 
and a rejection of idolatry, caste, immure- 
ment of women, u^e of intoxicants 
(e'pecially of tobaccce, pilgrimage and other 
practices of the surrounding Hindus. But 
It ha-, largely fallen away from these ideals 
and te■nd^ to -hp back guietlv into Hindu 
military society with certain special 
or initiation ' generallv adult) 
two-edged sw'ord and 
goiuo of the water is 
f Ills hands. He 
'Oiia’l name and wear the fi\'e K's. which mean 
uncut h.nr, " sUdi-t drac\ers." " iron bangle ” 
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In some places tKe local oi priest 

the children with a broom loi mone\ oi 
panied b% an attendant with b(.)wl to eollc 
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ethics at .in\’ rate Later it became the cult 
ceieinonics .ind eiistoiU'. The mo-t lemarlcabk 

Iw tile -woiJ, which consist- ot stirring a sweetmeat m w.iter with a 
repeating the articles ot the taith m the pre-eiice ot live ot the initiated, 
sprinkled on the no\nce five times, and he drinks ot it live time- ti'om the palm> 
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There are ihiiteen oilhodo 
paiticulai oidei each \\ith i*s 
them at tub o\\n time witlmut i «. f 
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v attitudes ot pra>er 
appropriate petition 
i* to hi 


W n'l'fir'-'t-l tt L’ndi’rteood. 

AHMED \B \D 

which have to be sone through in a 
Usua|j> each individual goes through 
chbours. as shown in the illustration 


“ small steel dagger " and 
“ comb " (see illustration on 
page 498). So a Sikh’s hair 
is always long and confined 
by a comb, and the devout 
wear one or more iron rings 
in the turban. There is 
also a significant sacrament 
or communion of conse- 
crated butter, flour and 
sugar, of which all the faith- 
ful present must partake, 
without reference to caste, 
in memory of the original 
rejection of the caste sys- 
tem by the early teachers. 

Allied generally also to 
Hinduism, and sprung very 
long ago out of the ancient 
Brahmanism, which was an 
organized spirit-worship, 
and from which the Hin- 
duism ‘ of to-day is itself 
ultimately derived, is 
J ainism, the religion of the 
Jains, in Upper India com- 
monly called also “ Sarao- 
gis.” The Buddhists and 
Jains, who are spread in 
numbers over many widely- 
separated parts of India, 
were originally Hindu non- 
conformists, and the latter 
still largely bear that 
character. But whereas 
Buddhism put together its 
theory of religious life with- 
out a soul. Jainism empha- 


sizes its fxisteiK'e and endows all things with life. The main e.xpression of this line of thought is the 
extraordinary >anrtiry whic h Jaiii> attach to life in any form (see illustration on page 508), inducing 
many of them to em'er their mouth-> with a small hanging veil in order to avoid swallowing small 
insects. Formerh- they were divided into Naked and Clothed, and their old images are all nude. 
Nowadays, however, the Naked Sects (Digambar, sky-clad) confine nudity to meal times in their 
own house-. 


The other great relmnous force in India is Muhammadanism, in theory identical with that 
which pirevails elsewhere in the world, but in practice, evermvhere, except among the educated, 
largelv tinged witli Hindu customs and superstitions. 

Both these great religions are divided into two main classes, which correspond roughly to the 
Puritans and Ritualists known in other parts of the world. The Hindus consist of Saivas and 
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\'aishnavas, after the two great deities, Siva and Vishnu, and the Muhammadans, as elsewhere, 
of; Sunis and Shi’ahs, though the latter are not comparatively numerous in India. But though the 
ideas involved in Puritanism and Ritualism do to a certain extent control the customs of their 
respective followers, yet the chief fact to grasp is that in India it ’S minute sect and caste that 
govern custom in practice. 

In addition to all this there sprang up in all parts of the country in the ^liddle Ages, with very 
many followers ever since, great eclectic religious reformers (Gum Xanak, the founder of Sikhism 
was one of them), who went far afield for their inspiration and tenets, not disdaining those of 
Christianity. Their teachings have deeply coloured the beliefs and ideas of the whole modern 
population; so that, to use very general terms, the avei'age civilized “ Hindu” of to-day believes 
theoretically in one God, or Supreme Spirit, and practical!}- in a number of minor and spiritual 
powers of vaiy-ing importance. His customs are aimed chiefly at propitiating the latter. 

Before entering on the ordinary habits of Hindus and Indian Muhammadans, one observation 
of a general nature is necessary. The principal object of all domestic and religious customs 
throughout the country, whatever the form of faith, is to ward off supernatural injury and the 
evil eye, which last notion in India gives concrete form to an idea altogether different from that 
ordinarily current in Europe. In India the " evil eye ” is the glance of pleasure or approval, and 
it is ” evil” because it rouses the jealousy of the guardian spirit and causes it to do mischief to 
the object admired. A child is in greater danger from the '' evil eye ” of its own doting mother 
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In the case of a malliaee in the famii> of 
consists of as man> iicHi> capaiisoned elepFants 
a typical road%\a> 


ruling Prince, the proce&fcion reaches immense proportions and frequently 
he can produce The illuKtralicn shows ^uch a ptoces-n-'n passing along 
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than ot ant' other per>on. Tliis 
belief leade to all ^nrt^ of curious 
results : for instance, the pUiciny 
of black arresting spots on tlte soles 
of a crawlinp infant's feet, and the 
deliberate marring bu a flaw of an 
otherwise' perfect design in a work 
of art. 

Allusion must also be made to 
the Parsees, a very small body or 
race in the countrv, under one 
hundred thousand all told, who bv 
conspicuous ability and energvhave 
raised tliemselves into an important 
communitv trith a commandm.g 
influence. The name is properlv 
Farsi, or PeT'ian, and the Parsees 
are the descendants of Persian 
rcfu.gees who left their country fnr 
India rather than depart from 
their ancient faith and become 
Iduhammadans at the behest of 



their conquerors in the eighth cen- 
tury. 

The\- are still Zoroastrians and 
fire-worshippers, and have customs 
of their own, though in some ways 
they have succumbed to surround- 
ing influences. 

The long-established habit of 
confining many classes of the women 
strictly to the hearth and home 
has had its own effect on the daily 
lives of the people, and has resulted 
in the creation of an extraordinary' 
number of quasi-religious cere- 
monies throughout the \'ear — a 
large portion of female life being 
occupied in their performance. In 
considering domestic customs of 
the country this fact must always 
be borne in mind. 

ith these observations it is 
now proposed to take the reader 
very briefly thrmigh some rh' the ceremonial observances which go to make up the home life of an 
iDi'dinary Upper Indian peasant. 

Wlien a Hindu's diild is about ti.) come into tlie world, a midwife is sent for, and the first thing 
she dies is to make a fin.ger-mark on the wall with \'ermilion to hasten delivery. As soon as the 
child is born she washes the forelock and feet of the mother: and then the child's body is rubbed 
over with the dust of .sun-dried bricks, which is at once waslmd off with lukewarm water. The midwife 
thi'ti tossos the child in the air five tunes, while another woman strikes a brass dish, and tJie mother 
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Fakirs of the Sohagia order 
dress like married women in a 
led scarl. a gown and trousers, 
following the example of then 
pation saint, who adopted the 
costume to show he was devoted 
to God as a wife to her husband. 
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HINDU MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 


The band at the head of the marriage procession of an ordinary well-to-do Hindu consists nowadays of players on both 
European and Indian instruments ; and as these are not attuned together and play inditfeiently music of either sort, the result 
is most incongruous to European ears 


holds a handful of grain in her hand. Two or three daj’s afterwards the famil\- priest fi.xes by 
astrological rules the lucky day for batliing the mother and child in a decoction of sacred nim 
leaves. This is done on the fir.st day she rises from the ground on which she has hitherto lain, while 
mustard and dill seeds are waved round her head and then thrown into an earthen pot containing 
fire, which she breaks with her foot. The midwife again tOsses the child five tunes in the court- 
yard. All this is to avert the evil eye. Near relatives or servants then clean the chamber, and 
the washerman takes away the lying-in bedding. This is why that caste is " unclean.'’ Next day 
the barber pares the mother's nails. 

On the seventh, or eighth day a hole is dug in the grouud and filled with a libation of milk and 
water, close to which the mother sits and has her first solid meal of rice and flour. After this she 
mav sleep on a bed. h p to this time she has been fed on caudle and a mixture of oil, turmeric 
and molasses. The child's eyes are now painted round with black collvrium and it is laid on its face 
for the first time for a rubbing over with oil. 

On the twelfth day there are more certmonit,- comieeted with eating < akes for the first time 
after acts of worship, and tlien come.s the naming eeremuii}-. A rouch sejuare, marked with diagonals, 
is made on the wall with cow-dung im Imlia the great purifier and (li-infectant i. At each corner 
and inter-ectioii efi’ the seju.ire’ a eowry-sliell is inserteif and the whole is painted with vermilion, 
(fakes are placed in front of it. The child is oiled over, painted as to its ews with cullvrium and 
ilressed in new ( lolhe', while rings are placed em its amis and anklc-s tor the tii't time and money is 
})Ut into its hand'. Alter all this it i' given a name with separate ceremonies. 

(jn (lays varying from the twentieth to the fortieth comes a purification eeremonv, and’ after 
that another em the first occasion of the chilel s fating rice, and so on ail through childhood, on 
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the firbt occasion of performing of an}- of the necessary acts of civilized life. prominent 
feature of thebe perpetual ceremonies is the payment of fees for each separate performance on behalf 
of the family by privileged persons from the priest, teacher, barber, washerman, and so on to the 
midwife, and the giving of feasts according to means to all the relatives and Brahmans concerned. 

]^Iuch the same ceremonies are gone through in the house of a IMubalman peasant, with certain 
differences to tit in with special religious views. Thus, as soon as the navel-cord is cut, sweetmeats 
are consecrated in the courtyard by the men, and the milk of a " good " woman is given to the 
child in a shell, while the neighbours are called to prayer by striking a brass pan with a stick. The 
lying-in room is kept warm with a movable stove, but the mother's food does not differ from a 
Hindu's, and it is given her to make her strong. On the third day the mother and child are bathed 
and dressed in new clothes, . 


while friends come in and sing 
songs for a gift of oil and ver- ' ' 

milion. 



The ne.xt great series of 
family ceremonies is connected 
with marriage, for courtship 
hnds no place in the ordinary 
Indian household, A marriage 
usually 'tarts by the appoint- 
ment of a match-maker by 
the girl's family to seek a 
suitable boy ; no easy matter, 
in view of the many caste and 
other customary restrictions 
as to choice, ^^'hen the nego- 
tiations are accomplished, and 
the dowry is settled, there is 
a formal betrothal by making 
the bride's people a present 
at the bridegroom's house, 
wliieh conimeiices the inarnage 
proper. This is tollowed by 
the marriage procession on the 
occasion of the first formal 
visit ot the bridegroom to the 
britle's house tor the marriage 



itselt, after which, at varying 
periods of time, there is a 
second and less important pro- 
cession tor bringing the bride 
to her future home. ITiis she 
usuallv enters as the most 
lowly member of the laniily. 
Finally, there are two separate 
formal visits by the bride to 
her parents after the eonsuni- 
mationof the marriage. Such, 
in outline, are the main 



{^fohanl.nl (i- 

PECULIAR DRESS 

The Dotrias aie an impoitant militaij Hindu race in the Western Himala\as and 
the Punjab, of uhich the .Maharaja of Kashmir is the chief representative. The illus- 
tration shows a charcoal-burner wearing the peculiar dress of the people. 

3S 
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ceremonies connected with an orthodox marriage, varied in manv quaint details according to 
caste, religion and position in life. 

In a Hindu household the marriage ceremonie- are so prolonged and continuous, that it is hardly 
possible to do more than indicate them. When the marriage is agreed, the bridegroom’s father visits 

the bride, and they each provide a little rice. 



which a Brahman mixes up and then divides 
between them, to be subsequentlv parched in 
a ceremonial manner. Then occur conventional 
performances day by day in both houses for 
a week before the bridegroom’s procession 
starts, including the setting-up of the marriage 
shed and anointing the boy and girl. Among 
these in places is the quaint ceremonv of 
swallowing the mango fibre. The mother’s 
brother puts a present of money and orna- 
ments into her left hand, while the barber’s 


V, 



SIKH PRIEST, 


wife gives him the centre of a mango-leaf hung 
up m the marriage shed, which he presents to 
the mother’s mouth. She bites oh a piece and 
puts it in the hollow of her right hanel, into 
whii'h he pours a little water. The mother 
then holds It over her daughter’s head and 
gulps it all down. 

I he bridegroom s processicin is conducted 
with all the pomp available, but he must take 
a little of the wdtir in which he is bathed 
before he 'tarts, to be ini.xed with that in 
which the bride is bathed after he arrives at 
her house. At the house door follow the hrst 
scattering of rice ma-r the bridegroom, the 
l ei'eUK my of the ( urry pestli', during which the 
lamil\ pestle Is applied to the bridegroom's 
cheek, anil the marking of his forehead with 
yellowish sandal-woi id paste; but these pro- 
ceedings are generally confined among the 
inh tn uieiely making w ediling-preselits. 
Alter aiiival tullow the important acts of 
making biaceliUs of a tew grains of rice 
wrapped m mango leaves tor the right wrist 
of the bridegnioin and the left wrist of the 


The pecuharitics of the Sikh costume consist m the wearini? 
of the five kv s. T" ' ' i ’ the ke-<, or uneut haii of the whole bod\ 

'2i the or short drawers endinti above the knee *>' the 

or non bansle '4' the or small sttel dasger ' ‘ the 

khinjj, or comb. In the case of the piiests. these svmbols of then 
creed are worn in a greatl> exaijgerated manner, as shown in the 


bride, and the adoration of the bride, and some- 
times ot the groom as well, with oherings of 
-weets and ornaments, 1 he bride is next seated 
betwein her mother's knees, fullv adorned 


illustration. 


in her bridal head-dress of date-leac es, for 


the nail-ruttmg ceremony, which i' solemnly pierformed cm the hands and feet of both b\ the lamilv 


barber’s wife. After thi' the bridal pair are seated m the marriage shed. The marriage service 
consists of repeating Sanskrit verse' and various act' of worship, and include' throwing incense on 
the fire and scattering rice. It is performed by a Brahman, while the father of the bride seats her 
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in hi-^ lap, which act is tantamount to giving the girl in marriage. The positive acts of marriage arc 
the knotting together of the clothes of bride and bridegroom, and the circumambulation of the sacri- 
ficial fire. The bride goes first, and the fire must be kept to the right and walked nmnd five times. 
A winnowing sieve must be carried by the pair, from which rice is scattered bv shaking it. This 
ceremonv winds up with a fumigation with incense by a Brahman. 

There follow the application of the vermilion marriage spot bv the bridegroom to the bride's 
forehead at the parting of her hair, the stopping of the groom at the house door by the bride's sisters 
to answer set riddles, and the stealing of the groom’s shoes to make him get over his nervous silence 
(he is only a boy. as a rule! and ask for them. The long ceremonial day ends with the worship of 
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Among the uneducated classes of the ;\Iusalmans there 
are, in India, as in other iluhamniadan countries, a great 
number of ceremonies, of which the following mav be 
noticed here. The use of red paper, or paper sprinkled 
with red, for documents and letters ; the drinking of sherbet, 
an<l the giving of sweetmeats and small present^ to certain 
privile.ged persons at ever\' step are -'peciahtie-’ of a .great 
part of the ceremonial. After the preliminaries have been 
arranged and presents have been exchanged between the 
contracting houses, thert' follows the hirmal betrothal, of 
which an interesting feature is the presi-ntation of a plain 
ring, a red kerchief and sweets to the bridegroom, and the 
letter of promise on behalf of the .girl fixing a da\- for the 
weflding. The bride (and ■sometime-' aUo the bridegroom i 
goe - into see lusion and i' allowed to see no male per-'on. 
-Viter tills at stated tunes follow the ceremonu’s of gnmling 
flour, I'uttmg out the bridal clothin.g, and the \igil. I'lii' 
1,1 t consists of the women sitting up all the night previous 
to construetmg tlm inarria.ge i\inop\- in front of a specialh' 
preft.ired wa.ter \’essel, in order to " keeji ( iod awake.” 
Dnrim.t this same night ttiioth r decorated water \-essel is ^et 
up. in wlii'li to enclose -.torni, ram, serp.mts, seorpions, 


— ' 

Gurzmai c<irr> a short ircn spike to which e\ll tilings, while 

chains aie attached When herein? the.i rattle the hre-eXtllVUlish- 
the chains, and if people are slow in dicing alms. 

strike at their face with the spike. lllg I'l'lellloni a suit 

of walking on fire with bare feet — is junformeil by religious 
mendicants, (In tht? following ni.ght there is a solemn 
Ceremonial offering to deceased elders, which i' remark- 
able as showing the eltect ol eindronnieiu, and the 
anointin.g of the bridal pair, in which sfven married 
womem help. 

.All this takes place betorc the marriage firoccssion, whu h 
is conducted much on the Hindu lines, anil the- makm.g of a 
number of conventional presents to the bride, 1 hen comes 
the showing of the bride to the giooin. to whom -h'' u- 
alwa\'s a stran.ger, and some curious additional t eremoiiics 
of which a peculiar feature is that the bride must keep le-i 
eves shut throughout and not put her foot to the ground, 
being I'arricd about in the amis of a maul, e\eu to lua 
husband's house on the day after the marriage. There u a 
further ceremonial there for two or three <la\s, after whiih 
the briilegroom .goes with the bride to her home for a tin 
days’ stay. This is the real marriage, as a room m pro- 
vided for the pair, into which the bride has to walk- this 
being the first time she is allowed to put foot to ground 
since the ceremonies began. At her entrance the gmom is 
expected to salaam to her. If he neglects this, showers of 
abuse are poured upon him. 



/•*/. .s j‘ 

\ LONG-HMRED \SCE1IC 

There are se\eral classes of Hindu ascetics 
who never cut the hair of then bodies and who 
wander about in various staces of disheveiment 
Tfie illustration shows an extreme case 
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Speaking in general terms, Hindus may be said to burn their deiul : but thie i'^ far from being the 
univer-'u! rule, a-- many ea^tes and tribes bury, ^^'hen an ordinarv Hindu die--, the bnd\- m taken 
out of the houee and placed on a bier at a "pot outeide the village where the mniirneiN <'an collect, 
and the house is then purified with fresh plaster. The bier is carried to the banks of a river, where 
the corpse is bathed, dressed m new waist-cloth and sheet, and the mouth washed. It is then placed 
on the funeral pile, while the chief mourner, usually the next heir, has fim head and face shaveil 
After the pyre is lighted with a long 
torch by the chief mourner, he walks 
round the corpse five times, touching 
the lips each time with the torch. 

When the bodv is nearlv all burned, 
everyone present throws five sticks mto 
the fire and helps to put it out. The 
uncoiisumed portions ot the body are 
thrown to the fish in the river. The 
funeral part\' then wash the ])lace 
of burning and a sacred sweet 
basil shrub is planted in the neigh- 
bourhood. .After this they all bathe 
in the ri\'er at another spot and go 
home. 

Next day the chief mourner jiours 
a little fresh milk on the buniing 
place, and on returning home a pot 
of fresh milk, with a hole in it. so 
made that the milk can dnp away, m 
hung up in a tree, which he walks 
round three times, and then gives a 
funeral feast to the relatives. l-'or 
the next tell ecelimgs a lamp l' lighted 
in honour ot the deCcumed at varioU' i 
spots on the route from the pc're to 
the house. On the third, tenth an<l 
other davs up to a month alter the 
death, there are special ceremonies, 
of which feeding Brahmans is a pro- 

. liu i" ' UtliiK'il ' ./ /. 1/ .N 

ininent : aial on thu ki^t ot ‘ " HINDU DOMEbiic worship 



tho'-t' (ia\'> the put'' on her The illustidtion sho^vs a Utahnian woman at hei ciaiK piivatt demotions 

j .. . - in the orthodox manner She is sitting on a mat with a bell in hei hand 

Wbltls, t<l bb \\ ( »rn I(*r lit*. in C liom ol hti ar«r the nttcessaiv aitiulc's loi worship the libation cup. the 

Upper elcl>^e> wllite in the buver (.’1 conch-shell, a small stand or thione %vith im.^ces thereon, and the book of 

pia\er \eai hei is the sacred sweet ha's!! plant of the famiK. 

vart’init eolour-'. Hindu eorp'^e", when 

buried, are ii'iialh’ placed in the .grave fnllv dresseil and seated cros-,-legged, faeing the north, 
with cakes in the hands. 

As regards widoW', it should be remembered that the well-known prohibition of remarriage 
and being turned into the tamilv servant', even in the ease ot chilcl-w idows, was always far from 
being universal, and that the e<jually well-known eustom of cud. or burning of widows with the 
eiDrpse's ()f their hiisbanils. was never * ()nini(*n. The\ owe* then not(Uiet\ to tht' hornu in<liu ed 
by them in strangers, and to their prevalence among the richer and more socially prominent clas-e'. 
Indeed, it is onlv among such that they could be possible, as in the case of plurcdity ut wives. It 
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should always be borne in mind that the maintenance of more than one wife is a luxury which only 
the comparatively lew well-to-do have ever been able to indulge in. The exigences of family finance 
has, in India, elsewhere in the civilized East, confined a man to one wife at a time. 

Among Musalmans the bodv is first thoroughly bathed and cleaned, and then dressed in a fresh 
loin-cloth. A sheet is next taken and a hole torn in the middle, through which the head of the 
corp'.e is thrust. After this it is carried to the graveyard covered with a sheet. Here pravers are 
recited, which dift'er for a man, woman, or child, and the corpse is laid in the grave with the head 
to the north. The body is roofed over with bamboos or planks, and thatching grass plastered over 
with mud. 'i'he grave is then filled m with earth, et'ery member of the family present taking a 



During the three hottest months of the rear, certain Hindu devotees cmII sit daily exposed to the lull rays of the sun lor 
three hours about midday, nhile five hot fires of dried con-dung cakes are huilt up close to them. 


hand in this After this presents are made to religions mendicants. For tlie next few days nothing 
Is conked ill the house, the family being .supplied witli food by relatiyes. On the third day there 
Is an interesting final ceremony. The nliole ol the family mule connections assemble in some open 
[ilaee. where simie grain, fioweis, betel-leaf and sherbet are collected. Each man present takes up 
a .giaiii, blc-s-es it by a toimal benediction, and drops it on a cloth, until the heap is exhausted. The 
gram is di-tubuted to mendicants and the .sherbet is drunk b\- the jiarty, while a certain chapter 
ot the Koran is recited. 

In the (.ouist , then, of the ftsticitics and ceremonies connected with the iirdinary domestic 
eceiits (if faniilx life tlici*. is much to occup\ thc^ spaie tune of the people, without reference to the 
fixed festiyals and other performances myolyed m the exercise of their religion. These too are yery 
numerous and coyer siidi operations as ploughing, sowing, planting, protecting, haryesting, win- 
nowing and measuring the crops, and such matters as protecting flocks and herds and the daily or 
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periodical worship of the tools and implements of trades and callings, and also the worship of the 
persona! or familv or caste guardian gods and -pirits. Further, the \ ilLige godling or supernatural 
hero has his or her special cult and ceremonial on no account to be neglected. 1 he gods and godlings 
or sanctiticd heroes of the Hindus have their exact counterparts among ihe Huhammadans in the 


shape of deceased saints, who 
have to be propitiated in the 
same manner. And so the 
eternal round of feast, fast, or 
similar obligation ne\'er ceases. 

The two great means to be 
found outside the home for 
diversifying private life are the 
holding of fairs and the making 
of pilgrimages. There is al- 
ways a local fair not very far 
off, and there are great recurring 
fairs held at fixed places and at 
hxed periods, sometimes years 
apart, and often on a very 
large scale indeed. A pilgrim- 
age to some celebrated holy spot 
or shrine is a great undertaking, 
which it is the hope of most 
villagers to accomplish at some 
time during life. It invokes, 
on arrival, the performance of 
ceremonies held to be of vital 
religious importance, and the 
expenditure of more money 
than tlie pilgrim can properly 
afford thereon. 

The present writer can never 
forget the gratified delight of 
an office messenger Mlioni he 
took with him in the course of 
an official journey, which in- 
cluded a \ isit to the very holy 
Hindu places of Hardwar, Ben- 



KRISHNV WORSHIP. 


\ quiet lamile obseitance ol the Janamasht Kami 'a ceremon^ on the emhth day 
after a biith'. held at the commencement of the lens Indian Lent in c ommemoi at ion 
ol the birth o Kiishna. \ soil of Christmas Da> 


ares and (lava. Ihe man was . . 

thus enabled m the cmi-e ot a diort time to go through all the ceremonies enjoinetl bv hw laith m 

memorv of hi> father three tune. It was m hm ophnon ot the utmost possible beiietit m In- own 
anti Ills deatl lather's future spiritual welfare, an.l it wiw luul.mbtetllv e-itiallv ba<l lor hm pocket 


tor man\- a long da\' thereaiter. , , i i 

The formal religious festivals ot the Hindus vary greatlv, but on.- or two mat Iv looked on as 

more or less universal Of these the most prominent is the lloh, held in spring, a kind ot Nituinalia 
of cerv incient origin, in wliich the wimle of the lower orders join, whateter the cieed thev inav 
moles: .see illustration on page 512) The tun ,s very rough and tranklv suggestive, m a manner 
entirelv foreign to modern Kuiopean ideas The chief teatures me the ighting ot the Hon tires 
with much singing, after the taslno.i ot (iuv Fawkes Dav in Lnglan.l, and throwing red and 
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sattrnn puwJer uver each other’ ^ clothes. There is also some passing or juinping through hunlires 
on the part ot aspirants to special local sanctitv. 

In the autumn falls the pretty Diwali, or " Feast ot Lamps,” when evervone must clean and 
light up his hoU'e and burn at least one lamp outside it at night ; so that when the spirits oi his dead 
rer isit it, they may find it nice and bright for their reception. Then in the villages follows the 
(jodhan, when cowherds go round to their emplovers in a state of semi-intoxication, with a sing- 
- - “Ong, and collect presents 

„ ■ j .T in a fashion common in 

. a ■ t-' 1 T- 

g, rural Liirope. 

's.dMiiiL ; For four months in 

- • ... every year there is a kind 

of Lent, analogous to that 

r- to October, during which it 

to^^^ celebrate 

ulth'fe^^^ dLicing.^ 

and close of this 
-4 Lent are known by various 

. names in different parts of 

Ititlia, and owing to their 

i^pPHpiiHPwr^.y '# universal prominence and 

Jitter 

[1 /..(,/ Iff... / ,i [„.(.,,r (. usuallv called Dasahra ; in 

SkIN tLOMS IN IHE SUILEJ. R,..,, .,m, IT'. T i- 

, ,,, , , Uengdl and Lastern India, 

1 he meat unfoidable and dangerous streams in the land of the Fi\e Rivers are -rx • » ^ • 

llO^■.t•c! on tlio infl.itfd stini oi cattlo The illustration shoris the laborious process b)Ulgd-ptlja \\ Ulsllip Of 

of inflation Dcst I'uc 1 1 ( 1 11 , ” deified as a 

pnnciptal guddf-n Tliirga' , in tin- SdUtli. Clidrakli-puja — ” ^wing-worship," the well-known Swing- 
ing I-e-tival, at winch tiirmt-rlv devittee- were -wung from a high pole with a large iron hook through 
thf niU'i Ic' of the ba' k. .Ser illu'tiations nn page-, iv, 47(1 and 540.) 

Ddsdhia dgiiiti.s •• the abM.lvim; tenth”- that r, the tenth of particular Indian months, when 
Mil- ( dll be uii-h.-.l dwdv by ])re-rnbe.l perfornidnce,. Tlie day- u-uallv -elected are the loth of 
Jdiih 'during Julv and the loth of A-dii] oluring October-. The fea-t in Jiilv i- a one-dav tunction, 
gmeidllv III hoiioni of the binh m (idiigd. the ('range- deified as the great sacerdotal purifier.' 
Ikuhmg m ihe Ctdiige- and in oth.-r -d-Tf(l -.tream- and -heet- of vater ivpre-enting the Piinfier, 
ab-olve- iioiii -111 1:1 laivmg ilecoo-. and in tin- connection it i- of importance to note, a- illus- 
trating manv Indian h.ibi.- and id.-.i- omie ,,i vhi.;h are. hygienieally -peaking, di-a-truu-, that 


V 'M 


ssiifl,-': 








N>S 


As.— «tr+'.'«fc*^iiS:'\s'; 

SklN hLOMS IN IHE SUTLEJ. 

t* cind dangerous streams in the lane 


I he meat unfoidable and dangerous streams in the land of the Five Rivers are 
ciosiecl on the inflated skins of cattle The illustration shows the laborious process 
of inflation 
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^1/1 i\'n I'ih'iK’tl" M"nAir. 

A JAIN SAINT 


Jain ascetics never light a fire, nor coolc. and al\\a>s 
brush the ground clear of insects before sitting down, all to 
avoid destroying life 

philosophic and rcli^^ioiH attribute^ iqu'er- 
tuitiiu!," thfreto, and ^lta into the per-oiiifi- 
cation of the hii 4 he>t loitn ut female \iitiie. 
The whole letteiid taithfullv yone tliroiielt 
a^neall\■as local recollection permits, troin 
the bani'lmieiit of l^am and >ita, tlie ab- 
duction of Sita b\' the c illain of the I'iece, the 
nion^tei Rauan, to her reco\ erv tliro!ii;li 
the i^odd ottu'e' nt tile inoiikef Hamiinrni and 
hi- ai nut I’he -ceile elo-< - with the buniin^ 
of a hiice etfii;'.' ot the inon-tei , to tile dehcht 
of the (loud A prettw feature ot the ]'1.!\- 
I- tile einpli U HlelU 1(1 litde Ifv.iluil.in to 

rej'ie-ei!! Iva.Hiaiul Mta ■ See I ilu-t rat n in i ill 
parte tI*) 

1 he 1 hu't peeuluaitc lit the Mull. mini. 'dan 
fe-tiwil- 1- rlia.i in India, a- el-^wheie the', 
wanilei I'liii’i,! ill,- -ei iilai \e.'r. a- the lunai 
\'eai'. whiih I- tollowed ter iiliei'iii- pnrpn-e- 
IjW tlii‘ Muliaiiiinadan-, i~ abciil tin d.iv- 
-hiirter til, ',11 the -nl.ir, h'lii- dilknence i- 
imjiortanr, e\er\' le~ti\'a! eiin-equeiitit' 
trara- 1 - neht rduiid the -ea-cn- niice m e\'er\ 
thirt\'-'i\ wear-. 

A- in the ra-e nI the Hlin’in te-n\al-, tli“ 


water /'c;- .se purihes — anw kind of water is eflica- 
ciou- lor this purpo-e. The fea-t in October is a 
.itreat pulilic fe-tiwal, held wherewer possible. It is 
the Dasahra proper and la-ts ten davs, or rather 
niftlit-, windiui,; up with a general hre-sacriftce and 
tlirowin.g of imag'es of the godde-- into the nearest 
stream. TJie last night ha- also naturally come to 
be attached to the idea of war, and is now the 
“ Night of Metorv," beloved of soldiers and princes. 
The means and implements of war are worshipped 
and revered ; feasting is indulged in and plays are 
performed commemoratin.g the wars recortled in the 
two .great Indian epics — the Rai/iayiiii and the 
Maliahluirat — usually mixed up together. 

Of a nature somewhat similar to that of the 
fixed festivals are the interminable, long-winded, 
opeii-air dramas founded on the Hindu epics. Of 
these one of the most famous and persistently 
plat’ed year after year is tJie i?«;« " Plav of 

Ram." This represents the story of Ram and Sita, 
originally the hero and heroine of the great epic 
Ritiiuiyan : but nowadays they have become vastly 
exalted- -Ram to the Godliead itself, with all the 



PROlECriNG \ HINDU HOME 

To prcionl e.il .pints f.om entcrini; the house. Hindu ..omen 
otlen drass cabalistic desisns on the door, on the .tails, or in front of 


the dooi'fetep 
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whole population will join in >oine of tlio^e of the Muhammadan;- for the fun of the thing. The most 
prominent is the Mohurrum, which purports to represent a miracle plau in commemoration ot the 
deaths, or as it m called, the martyrdom, of Ha'an and Hu-am, the grand'i m- ( if .Muhammad thn nigh 
his daughter Fatima, who were murdered at different period--, but both of them in --trikinglc tragic 
circumstances (--ee illustration-- on pages 4.S7 and 4SS). It last' ten da\ --, and is e--'enliall\- a bhi'ah 
festival, though orthodrex Sums will join m it on the la-'t dav to commemorate the Creation, it 
being remembered that i\Iuhamma- 

dans, like Christians, accept the old . - yy 

Jewish cosmogony. But whatever w 

the origin or purport of the festival, 
it is now to the people an occasion 
for mi.ghtv crowds and immense 
processions, accompanied by horse- 
play of all kinds. The carrting of 
the tahfii or ta'iu. brilliantly illumi- 
nated models of the tombs of Hasan 
and Husain, in full procession at 
ni.ght, with dancers representing 
their fighting martyred relatit’es, is 
a principal religious feature of the 
festival to the orthodox, while the 
Mohurrum fires, of doubtful origin, 
are the chief superstitious feature 
to the ignorant masses m India, 
both Muhammadan and Hindu. 

They are kept burning in pits all 
through the festival, even by the 
poorest, and over them passers-by 
make vows, while crowds dance 
round them all the nights long, 
leaping through the flames and 
scattering the burning brands. 

Another lively festival of much 
popularity is the Shab-i-barat, 
which occurs on the 15th of the 
month of Sha’ban. It was founded 
as a night of prayer, when the faith- 
ful were to keep awake all night : 
but nowadays it has become an 
occasion for letting oft ftrewnrk'. and 
has degenerated into another (niy 
Fawkes Dav of general rejoicing 

The Ramzan, or " Fasting i^loiith,’' fmm new iikmiii tn new miM.n, i- Mjten luj-t w itli snrjiri-ing 
fidelity by Indian Muhammadan-, and in year- when it necur- in -ucve-iw hm -ea-mi- it i- a gre.it 
tax and hardship on the pei.jile, as they can neither eat nor drink fmm -unri-e to sunset. The 
Ramzan closes with the Idii'l-fitr, or ■' Fea^t of breaking the Fast.” Flu- is merely an occa-ion 
for celebrating the general feeling of relief and rejoicing. There are no set ceremonie-. Families 
simply dress diemselves up, enjoy themselves, pay vi-its to each other, and do anything tluw can 
iru'ent in the wa\' of amusement. 



\ P \RSI LVDI \T HER DE\ 01 IONS 

The Parsis use Hte as a medium and not, as is sometimes supposed, as an 
object ot worship The paiif%in" and li gh t -'gi\ i ng element wa-. thought by 
Zoroaster to be the most behttin? s\ mbol ot the (iodhead In the fire sandal- 
wood and frankincense are burnt 
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Auijtlit-r impnrtant uccii'-inn fur "cneral jiiliilation i-^ the- kki'l-azlia, or Bakrid, it is usuallv 
known in India. Olten it is calk-d ■'imply the ” Id," or " Festival" par c\ccI!l-:cc. Properlv it is 
the '■ Ftast o£ Saciifices," and iL-presents the ofieriny itp of Isaac ;or as the iMtihainmadans usually 
say, of Ishmaeli bv Abraham There is a vicarious sacrifice of cattle ihakara. which includes goat, 
sheep, cow, or cameb in piiielv Muhammadan countries, turned into a ,goat [hakri] in India, no 
doubt owing to Hindu prejudices as to cows, followed by a three days' festival, gentle or boisterous 
according to temperament and breeding. There are oiher opportunities for public and private 
eiijovment with a religious origin, though these are not universally taken advantage of, such as 



/■'"W ■ F..n-.iaii.wani;t. 

\ BL'Rl \L GROUND K \SHM 1 R 


Ihc irises in the foreground denote- a \U’hammadan burial yiound Their -shaip. Hat [ea\es aic held to be spears which 
dii\e esi! «piiit5 horn the re?tin:?'places of the departed In the back"iound is the fort near Snnagai 

Nauioz, or New Year's Day. In Persia this List is a. mighty testiwil, but in India its celebration is 
spoiadii and 011 no ii.xed scale. 

Besides the regular pilgiimages and huts iiwolved in the practice of their faith hy the orthodox, 
there is an irregul.ir and supeistiliou.s but eijually common form of both arising out of tlie cult of 
supernatural powor- ddus <diiefiy slmws itsMf iii worship at tlie toniiis or shrines of bygone popular 
heroes, or even at the abode' of sanctified living personalities ; and in this matter the Indian popula- 
tions exhibit a remarkable uiianiniitv. I he storiL' related of ifeparted or existing holy personages, 
and the acts of veneration thought advisable in order m sL-cuie tlieir good offices, hardly vary. The 
venerated quick .ind dead can all grant desirc', cure or induce disease, protect the sanctity of them- 
selves or their abodes by miraculous deeds, and inflict injury on scotfeiw and unbelievers bv uncaniiv 
meaits, and they are eijuaily ready to shower mystenuus blessings on deVout followers. I'hev vary 
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in name, indeed, aecordin," to reliijion. Tu the iMuliaminadan they are ^aint-- ; to the Hindu 
yoilhng'., or ^ilnply demons and heme? ; t’ > the semi-civilized and the saeaite they are gods. But by 
whatever name they niav be called and to whatever faith they may be attached, they are all funda- 
mentallv the same supernatural powers, with the same attributes and capacities, and are worshipped 
in the same way wherever one observes them among the old ^Itisalmans of the Xuith-West 
frontier, the ancient Hindus of Hindustan proper, or the still unsophisticated savages of Central 
India. In fact, they and their cult are alike survivals of the primeval animism, or spirit- 

worship, of the populations 



prevalent in the ancient 
davs before the foundation 
of even the oldest of the 
philosophies which the re- 
ligious tendencv of the 
human mind has imposed 
on the Indian peoples. 

The ministers of these 
holy persons and places are 
wandering companies of 
bards, who visit the towns 
and villages, sing songs and 
epics, often couched in 
highly poetical language, 
tell stories to the people and 
inculcate the efficacy of the 
spiritual services of the par- 
ticular masters they serve, 
until the names of these 
and the details of the tales 
about them become verit- 
able household words. Such 
visitations are always wel- 
come, and the oftener a 
story of this kind is told. 


and the more familiar it 


becomes, the greater the 


j‘>,, . ■''"/inu/nl r,I“S. 

IHE HOLl FES11\ \L 

The spring Saturnalia of the Hindus is the Holi festival, which is much mived up with 
the cult ol the cieat goddess Desi in her distinctive foim o*^ Daiga She is here repre- 
sentid b> a bov riding a linn, accompanied bv two other bovs dressed as Sahhis. or female 
attendants 


pleasure caused bv it seems 
to be. 

Another prominent fea- 
ture of Indian daily life, 
which intnide> itself on the 


ob'i iwatioii of all, 1- thv privalmi'e ol the ul)ic]uitou~ mendl<'ant^, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 
or fn-fthinkni.e. I luw are rv nunierou-', ht-loiig to an immeU'-e number of petty ?ect>, and go bv 
iiiaiiv dittereiit name-, hut arc alike in doing nothing for a living except prevmg on the ^uper^titions 
of the people. I'or tlie\' are all " holy ' in the -en-e that they are believed to be able to bring 
about wi-he- anil de-ire> and the fulfilment of hope- m -onie supernatural wav. A common 
generic name for them i- rakir. tlioiuth tlii- i- an imported Muhammadan term, meaning " poor, 
without po--e— ions, mendicant. < )ther common Hindu name- for them are sinivasi . ]of;i , gosain and 
^adli whn h though they do not projn rlv imply the same description of man as fakir, are popularly 
used in the -anie -en-e oftiiier than not t-ee illu-tratioiis on pages 501, 502, 504 and 525.) 
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Bll syliin I'T'\ 

THE DIWALI FESTIVAL. 

The Diwali. or "Feast of Lamps.” is held at the beginnina of the cold season 
Ever> house is illuminated, as a protection against evil spirits, and to maiU the Feast 
of .All Souls, when the dead are supposed to revisit their homes. 


They come from all clab^e^ 
of life anti represent menial 
capacitie' of all kinds. Manv 
are genuine fanatics and as- 
cetics, other', are shrewd, idle 
humbugs, other', again, are 
failures in life from a variety of 
causes, and nianv more are just 
scamps, who take to this kind 
of life as being the easiest. 

Some, of ct.iurse, are not right 
in their heads." Eccentricity 
of appearance or habits is a 
part of their steck-m-trade, 
quite as much as the claim to 
supernatural powers. In this 
way they will do almost any- 
thing that will attract atten- 
tion — go entirely naked, smear 
themselves with ashes, niiitilate their bodies, lie on spikes, stand for years, stiffen their joint', sit 
between tires, wear any kind of extraordinary costume, live in silence or solitude, and so on. But 
whatever they are and whatever they do, they are an ever-present and real trouble, and a perpetual 
source of domestic excitement to the workaday householder and his female belongings. A notable 
and, withal, instructive result of the numerous domestic and religious ob]i,gations of the Indian 
household is to be seen in the charitable institutions of the country. Every form of creed in India 
not only inculcates, but is most insistent on the virtue of generosity — meaning thereby charity in the 
form of almsgiving. But by .... 

the term " alms " is meant a 
conventional present in ca'h 
or kind to priests, holy men 
and those who have an im- 
memorial right to customary 
gifts. Every act enjoined by 
religion, superstition or cus- 
tom, cverv stigge of the cere- 
monies at births, marriages, 
deaths or other ilomestic oc- 
currences demanding a cuii- 
V'entional act, every vi'it of a 
fakir, priest, bard or siniilar 
personage, every journey to a 
holv place or fair, and every 
pilgrimage, involves the un- 
avoKlable grant of alms or the 
makiii,£; of an obligatory pre- 
sent. And so the European 
system of subscription for 
public charitable purposes can- 
not obtain in India, so far as 



1 FIE DIW \L1 FESt IV \L, 

\ sort of fo!L-diama as shoAvn in this illustration is perfoin 
which the male peifoimers are daubed with stripes 01 patches 
timers, and the women wear festal head-dresses 


ifd in some places, in 
dI white, to represent 
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MUHA.MM \D \N MOURNING IN' SINDH. 


hen a death has occurred in a Sindhi house the ccomen 
of related and triendU homes come and sit round the house 
and mouin for hours in a conventional manner 

by a woman ^o hca\’ily clad a? to be ungainK 
in her costume (see illu>tration on page 500). 
There mu't be a t'harm about it, however, to 
the initiatetl, a'' a gootl performance \sill keep 
an Indian audieni;e enthralled for hours, and 
celebratet.l dancers can ccnnmantl high prices. 
A current of religious feeling runs behind all 
this, and dancing girls are a privileged class in 
many 'en-e'. though their moral charai ter is of 
the lui>est. That the\' are a 'Ur\ i\ al of a very 
ancient wor-hip by dancing or conventional 
po'turing i" 'hown m their formal ileilication to 
the ait, anti in many ca-e'- to jiarticular temple^, 
their ea'V virtue, their .-pet ial priwle.gc' and 
their peculiar ^uper'-titious prai.tice-'. 

It mU't not be '-uppo-eil that in the foregoing 
at count it ha- been po--ible to do more than give 
the verie-t ontlineof the cu-toin- of the popula- 
tions anil imlicate the line- in Mhieh an acerage 
Upper Indian life 1- ca-t. Xor ha- it been pos- 
-ible to -how the .letail of any part of it, but 
peril. ip- > noiigli h.i- bet n -.liil to enable the 
re.uler to gr.i'p the t .irthnal point that the lives 
of the people are not iiece — arilv iliill bet au-e 
thev are eonfmetl within very narrow linut-. 


concern- the member- of thi cirilmarv well-to-ilo 
classes, for the intelligible rea-oil th.it they .ii'e 
deprived ol the power to -ub-enbe by the 
trnancial pre—ure ot their dome-tie cu-toiii-. 

There is one point on whu h the orthoilox 
Indian, Hindu or iMuhainmailan, ditfer- from the 
inhabitants of the Western worM to such an 
extent that he cannot understand the European 
attitude towards it at all. To him, daninng 1- an 
amu-ement for viewing, not performing personally. 
The Indian dancer, so well known as the nautch 
inach'. girl, is a professional to the manner breel, 
and belongs to a recognized da— or ca-te. lhat 
other men and women shouhl care to dance to- 
gether, a- at a ball, is ini.'i.impreheiisible to the 
ordinary Imliaii, and he nec'er really grasp- the 
teeling that prompt- the European -o to behave. 
The performance- of the nautch girl, on the other 
hand, though in truth very difficult of accom- 
ph'hnient, are to European e_\'es exceedingly dull 
and tame — merely a -low, unmeaning posturing 



/■a or/,;. ,l A7 .'//,. 


DURI \L Oh \ HINDU \R1 IS \N 

C»'itrtir Hindu s>tcts and artisan castfs buiv and do not burn 
their dead The bodv is buried sitting cross-legged and cariied in 
procession to the grave in the same attitude. 



klbiT:^ 





A MODERN MlLlTAR^ FORM OF THE RAM LILA. 

The P^m Lila, or P!a> of Ram, is a popular Hindu peiformance of the Passion-pla> t>pe based on the legend of Ram and 
Sita, both long since deified. The> arc the personification of both ascetic and domestic male and female virtue. 


( H AFTER XV I IT 

THt: FORKS'!' A XI) MFXIAf. TRIKES OF XORTHERX IXDIA. % ir. CROOK E 

INTKUl'UCKJRY AND CT^TOMS KELATINC, TO BIRTH 

The race^ ulu'se ciDtonD and ccR•m()niC'^ arc de'-cribed in the following page^. fall natiirallv into 
two groups . first, the fore-.t tribes occupying the range', of hills which stretch from the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay eastward into the Presidency of Bengal ; second, the menial or servile population 
of the great northern plains, (See map on page 51D.) 

The dominant race- ot Northern India, .generally known as Indo-Aryans, who are described in a 
sejiarate article, arc the result of successive mi.grations of tall, robust, fair-coloured people from the 
countries north of the Tlim.dayas, The hill and forest tribes are usually designated by the 
name Dravidian, which, m its proper sense, means the speakers of languages now current in 
parts of the Madras Presidency, But it would be inaccurate to suppose that all the hill tribes and 
the menial I'lasses of Northern India were emigrants from the south. On the contrary, the\' 
represent the fusion of several stocks, the inter-relations of which have not been as vet 
accurately determined. These people, whom the Indo-Aryans found in occupation of the country, 
are easily distinguished from the later invaders. They are short in stature, thick-lipped, dark in 
skin, coffee-coloured or even blacker ; and while the Aryan no.se is finely shaped, that of the 
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Dra\’idian i^ broad and coarse. Their most typical repre>entati\cs are the Kols, Bhils, and 
Goncb (See illustration on page 520 ) 

The tribes occupying the lower blopes of the Himalava■^ are, nuinericallv, much le.-,s important. 
They are a mixed race, descended from refugees from the plants, who ha\'e min.gled with Monuolian 
immigrants from Tibet. The latter are easily distinguished trom the Indian races by their yellowish 
complexion, flat faces, and oblique eyes or eyelids. 

The menial population of the plains has now become reduced to a condition of diudgery or 
almost seryile dependence upon their Indo-Aryan or Mohammedan oyerlords. Few of them haye 
secured ownership of the soil , most of them are small tenants, day labourers, or practise yarious 
industries of a low type, borne of them are nomadic, practising the characteristic gipsy industries 
— mat-making, basket-weaying, selling drugs and simples — all more or less supplemented by 
thieying and immorality. These menials of the plains, like the forest tribes, haye been 
widely affected by Indo-Aryan culture and tradition. In the jungle tracts this process of con- 
yersion is largely due to wandering ascetics, who suggest to the local chief or cdlla.ge headman that 
his tribal beliefs and customs are de.grading. He is often tempted to accept what is merely a t'eneer 
of Hinduism over his aboriginal practices. He thus becomes, nominally at least, a Hindu, and with 
his new faith discards many of his social obseryances. His tribe tends to become a caste, subject 
to restrictions in the matter of food, defilement by the touch ot, and intercourse with, the menial 
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claise--. After a iteiieration or two, when his claim to be an nrthodox Hindu admitted, he blubbunis 
out into a Rajput, or claims admittance into some other respectable caste. This pirucess of absorp- 
tion, practically complete amony the races of the plains, is now in process in the hills. If, then, we 
are enyayed in the search for reallv primitive belief and custom, we mav expect to find them 
only among the more secluded tribes which have, up to the present, resisted absorption into 
the Hindu communitv. Such tribes form the most interesting element in the population of 
Xorthern India, and to them, vith occasional references to the menial population of the plains, the 
present article will be, to a large extent, devoted. 

In order to understand the religious and social institutions of these tribes, it is important to 
remember that they are based, not on the individual or family, but on the tribe or caste group as a 
unit. Their customs are those prescribed by the tribal council of greybeards ; their religious beliefs 
are based, not on anv sacred books, but on the traditional usa.ges of the tribe. Hence there is little 
or no freedom of individual action. 

Birth among the forest tribes and menial castes is a period of crisis, involving danger to mother 
and child from demons or witches, and risk of pollution to the other members of the group. Hence 
t’ariotis charms and other protectives are needed. Iron, which is speciallv efficacious, is laid, in 
the shape of a knife or spike, by the bedside. The spirit may be entrapped if a net is hung over 
the door of the room where the mother lies. Fire acts as a purifier and protective, and even in the 
hottest weather it is kept burning in the room, often causing suffering and even serious risk to the 
patient. After the child is born its eyelids are smeared with soot or antimony, as a means of disguise 
to deceive the spirits, or to render it unattractive to those who may cast the Evil Eye upon it. The 
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M \P OF l\DI \ 


and neiylibanr-' ai\- prntected from pollution by the i'olation of the motlu-r 111 a separate 
room, or in a hut in the lunple. 

The chief ob'crr ance after birth take' place on the 'ixth day, when — though tliC'C jieople are 
unaware of the phw'iolo,"ical fact — the neglect of sanitary precaution' rc'ult' in \anoU' torni' o! 
di'case, such as infantile lockjawa Hence, the spirit which control' the 'ixth da\- i' deified, and 
she is 'iipposfd to aiipear on that ni.cdit and record the destiny of the child, for which purjio'e 'ome 
peo]ile Lu' out W'litnift materials for her ti'c. 

The rite of naming the child i' often combined with thi' ceremony. rhe name i' oi the luehe't 
importance, becau'c il i' a part of the jier'onahty, and if a watch or sorcerer learii' it, the\’ may ii'c 
it for the purjiosc of ISlack ^^a^ic Heme a double name i' often rfueii to a child, one name beine 
kept 'cciet and the other ii'cil on onhnary occa'ion'. An opjirobrioii' iiaiiie, like " Three 
Tarthinp'," " Kubbish,” " Kee.aar," or tlu- like, i' 'ometnne' eneit to the chihl m order to indicate 
that on such a worthless creature no mahynant jieison m likely to cast the Ewil Ewe. 
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The best example^ of the remarkable custom known as the couvade, or “ the hatching," in which, 
on the birth of a child, the father performs certain acts or simulates states natural or proper to the 
mother, nr abstains for a time from certain foods or actions, as if he were physically affected by the 
birth, are found amont; the Dravidians of the Madras Presidency. Only scattered suryiyals appear 
in Xorthern India. Generally speaking, the husband shares in the impurity of his wife, and some- 
times while the house is deserted by the other relations, he remains at home and cooks for her. 
Immediately before childbirth acts done by him are belieyed to affect his wife. Among a tribe of 
basket-makers in Western India the wife, immediately after childbirth, goes about her work as if 
notlimg had occurred. But the mother goddess of the tribe is belieyed to transfer the wife’s weak- 
ness to her husband, who takes to his bed and has to be supplied for some days with nourishing food. 

Eclipses, which are supposed to he caused by eyil spirits attacking the sun and moon, are natur- 
ally periods of danger to the expectant mother. She must do no work while the eclipse lasts ; if she 
yenttires to do anything she belieyes that her child will be detormed. Thia deformity will bear some 
relation to the work which she has done. During an eclipse it is wise to paint with red the horns 
of a cow in calf, because red is a cohuir obnoxious to the eclipse demon. 

At other times beside.-' eclipses the expectant mother has to be careful. She may not step oyer 
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a biiake or itb skin, the hone of 
a cow, or a liole in the ftrouncl. 

She must not ride in a palanquin 
litter unless it be protected by 
a string hanging from it and 
touching the ground, which briipgs 
it in contact with the holy earth. 

She must not stand under the 
house eaves, nor walk alone after 
dark lest spirits attack her. If 
she has to go out unattended 
after sunset she protects herself 
by putting some stalks of grass on 
her head. 

The waste products of birth are 
believed to be closely associated 
with the child ; in fact, his life 
is thought to be bound up in 
them. If thrown away and carried 
off by a wild animal, the result 
would be as fatal to the boy as 
if a witch or sorcerer gained pos- 
session of them. It is therefore 
necessary cither to bui'y them in 
a hole of the room in which the 
birth occurred, or, as an additional 
precaution, a fire is hglitetl over 
them until they are completely 
consumed. Xo apjiliances used in 
the birth-chamber may pass into 
the hands of a childless woman, 
lest she may thereby pass her 
infertility to the mother and child, 
in which case the woman will 
cease to bear children and her 
lixing babies will die. The birth 
of twins is in manv places thought 
to be omuious Among the wikler 
forest tribes thev are often exposed in the jungle, and among the more ri\ili/ed groups, if one 
of them lie a girl, she is neglected anil allowed to perish for want of care. 

\ear or two after birth comes the tir-t eeremonial feeding of the eluhl on iice, or some other 
grain wliiili is the chief food of the tribe. to this time the child is regarded as ii responsible, 

and may eat and drink things wliieli aie foibidden to adults. ( Inee he has eaten the tribal food, 
he must suhnut to the UsUal restrictions. 

Ihere is for bo\-s no other form of initiation siuh as m enforced .iinoiig Hindus l)y the inw-stiture 
with the sacred cord. But among girls the attainment ot puberty n a -pecial crisis in life, when 
they are belieied to be under the influence of spirits, and become a source of infection to all who 
are brought m contact with them. Piinng this period the patient is kept carefulh' isolated. 
When she recawers she must bathe and undergo purification before she reioiiis the familv. 







Hu }- n/ii: 
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A ROCK CELL. H \RD\\ \R 

I his Idmous rock Cfll has been occupied hom the eailiest times b\ a succes- 
sion of ascetics Pileiinis to the sacred place \isit the hai> man. who whispers 


Pilstiinis to the sacred place 
into their eais a text whicb is believed to be their Jjuide in 


ife 
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I'.iitiatiuii for a girl i? pror-idod bymarriago, as a result of which she lea^■e-^ her own group aiul 
joins that ot her husband. About the time oi puberty she undergoes the oprration of tattooing, 
winch Is partly a survival of more savage rites, when, as among the natit'es ot Australia, the candi- 
date for admission into the tribe is obliged to submit to various forms of ordeal ot a \'ery ciuel kind. 
Partlv, it provides a method for bringing the ,girl under the protection ot the tribal deities. 


MARRI.Vitt; 

MAKKitGR, in one form or the other, is practically universal. 

\ a 


Everv 



I aia I ” star ’ ' i 
sacied tiee. beside 
per 


one, except the cripple, the 
imbecile, the incurably 
diseased, is married The 
Dravuhan suitor looks for 
health and strengtli m his 
bride rather than good k luks. 
He wants a wile who can 
work in house and fiehl, 
tend the cattle, grind the 
grain for the family, collect 
the fiuits, roots, or berries 
which she finds in the jungle. 
She Usually exercise' con- 
siderable influence in the 
household, and is not con- 
fined in a zenana. Even in 
the jiresence of stran.ge men 
she seldom veils her face. 
Little is clone in the family 
without her approval, and 
in the marriage negotiations 
of her rhildreu she takes an 
active jiart. If she jiO'sesses 
little delicacy in act and 
words, she is usuallv faith- 
ful to her husband, and any 
open scandal meets with 
censure from the hrethren 
assembled in council. 

I he selection of a bride 
IS controlled bv what are 
usually known as the laws 
of tndogamv and exoganiv : 
that IS to sav, a man must 


[ A-' h'liiti -l M 

\ SHRINE lO 1AR\. NEAR SIML\ 

one ol tKf titles ol Dur^a. whose lude ima^e is heie seen beneath a 
shirh IS a pj!e 'Mth a flau to mark the shrine. Jormins a convenient 
ch lor the ‘goddess when she appears in answei to pra^er 

marrv within his 'uvn tribe or ca'te. but he must not marry a girl in his own sept, sub-tribe, or 
sub-caste. >oiual ~tatU'. in theory at least, i' not a bar to intermarria.ge, 

Tlif marriage s^a'on o('eurs geiieralK m the 'j'rmg. when the weathet is facourable f(.)r travelling, 
there Is no urgent work in the field', and at thi.s time the annual feasts and ceremonies are performed 
which j'lomote the fettilitv r.f men, animal' and crope. Among the more Hiiiduized tribes the 
luckv da\' I' sLleeted by the village astrologer, or, among the nicire primitive groups, bv the head- 
man. In some jilaces with a \ u w to reduce tue exjiensc of the marriage celebrations, all the 








B>' j [U. rrn„ke. 

A WEDDING PART'i 


The bi ideqroom. 

Eye 


%Nho IS takinsf the bride to his house, wears over his face 
The bride is earned in a litter, the ends of the pole resting 


a sort of veil to protect him from the Evil 
on the shoulders of t^^o bearers. 


wedding' nf tlie year take place on the same day. The custom amony the Kunbis of Western India 
is inore la markable. They perform their marriayes only once everv tenth or twelfth rear. When 
this peimd coimw round, the headman prepare- a mimher of slip- of jiaper, on some of which “ Yes ” 
and on the others " No," i- written. The-e aic thrown in a lieajt before the imaye of the tribal 
^odde— , and a little child i- appointed to ]iick out a cei tain number from the pile. This is done 
ihiice, ami if on e.xaminatioii the majoiity i- found to be m the atfirmatiw, it i- belieced that the 
yodde— ha- yi\'en her ^anctIoll. 

.Manidce takes vtinous forms, and amony the fore-t tribe- almo-t any form of cohabitation, 
pro\-i(l<Ml It i- -anctioiied by the tubal council, i- recoyuized ;i- \alid, the partie- are admitted to 
the prhileyes of the tribe or ra-te. and then ehildia-n aie accepted a> leyitimate, 

Fii-t amony the forms of inarriaye come- that bv eapmie or abduction, in w-hi<h the vouth 
caiiie- off the yirl with r-ome ^]low- force, and after a time hi- ivLition- condone the olfeiice bv 
p.umy the bride-puce and bv yiviny a fea-t to the brethren .\mony the more civilized tribes 
and the menial- of the plain- wv hnd ob-t ivance- whieh h.i\-e been ivyarded a- -niwdvals of this 
foim of union. The piawdeiiee of the eii-tom ot e.ipnire m.irn.Lye ha- proliably been exayyerated, 
and eonio of the-e -how., of abn-i .mil mock comoat ha\'e be.-n explained a- a fomi of ma‘'"ic 
repie-eiumy the coiite-t between yood ,ind evil -pirit-, in wlmh the former are ahvav- victorious, 
.-Viuoiiy the t'Te-t tribe-, tlmnyh th. iv i- littk or no u yiilar co.iu^hip, the paitie- often arranye 
the match them-elve-. The yotuii run- away witli the yirl to the tore-t, whence, after a short 
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honeynidon, they return, and the di'suite ir. settled by pa_vineiit to the father of the girl and a fea>t 
to the brethren. In order to a\-oid payment of the bride-pne'e, nuirriar;e b\- exchange is imt un- 
common. The parties exchange a girl for a boy on both sides, in which case no monev paxiiieiit is 
required. 

iMore interesting than this is the custom of serving for the bride. In this case the \-outh enters 
the family of his future father-in-law, and often serve.s for seven vears before the pair are allowed 
to marry. Theoretically, durin.g the period of probation the pair are kept apart, but this condition 
is not always observed. This is a survival of the primitive rule bv which descent is tisaced in the 
female line, and the husband joins the f.nnilv of his wife. The same principle accounts for the high 
position taken bv the bride's sister, wlio, at the marriage rite, knots together the dresses of the 
pair as a sign of their union. The maternal nudes also take a leading part, proc'iding the dress 
worn at the wedding and coiUribntm.g towards the bride-price. 

In most cast's, however, the bride i^ transferred to lu'r future hii'band on pacmeiit by his 
relations of a sum of monev, cattle, bra^s cooking-W'-'cIs, and other projiertv. 

On the principle that the briile is a chattel for whom the price has been paid, she becomes the 
property of her husband's family. If her husband ilies slie is usually made owr to one ot his vounger 
brothers, remarriage with an elder brother-in-law beiiig strictly forbidden. It is onh' in the case 
that no relation of her late husband is willing to take her that she is married to an outsider, who 
has usuallv to pav some compensation to the friends of her late hu-band. The ])re]udice against 
the remarriage of widows felt by high-caste Hiiidtis does not prevail, and this is one of tlie reasons 
whv the forest tribes increase at a rate hi.glter than that of Hindus, .\s she was tlie chattel of her 








S\NN'1\SI S\DHLs 

lied Fakiis aie dcNotecs of the cod Si\a. T he\ are nol permitted to cut their hair, which th 
, t,afirrlir»ar\ lencth Their bodies- are covered with ashes from a sacred fire 
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late llu^banLl, hl^ i^hust is believed tu rebciit her traiibter to another man. Hence, in older to ewide 
the notice ol the anc;ry ylio^t, the rites are carried out secretly and at meht. Ihe new owner tlirowb 
a sheet o'cer her, marks the partiny of her hair cvith a splash of red lead, probablv a survival of an 
ancient torni of blood covenant in which the parties to the union, as is still the rule amony the 
wilder tribe-, of Beiiyal, exchanyed their blood as a -lyn of the entry of the bride into her new circle 
of kin. In older to propitiate the offended ylioet of her late hii-band elic wear-- an iniaye in yold or 
silver round her neck, and it die chances to marry a widower bhe takcb care to offer to an image 
of his deceased wafe anv present she may receive from her new husband. 

If marriage is fettered by few restrictions, divorce is ecpially simple. A woman who desires 
her freedom ajipeah to the tribal council, which sanctions divorce if any misconduct on the part of 



FESTI\ \1. DRESS, CH.\\1B \ 


Women fiona tin- Chamba State on the fiontier of Klashmir. diessed foi a leli^ious feast. The necklaces, made of coarsely- 
cul sttjnes. \\ith siUer cases conlaininti amulets, are especially note\NOith\ Observe also the hoops through the nose 

her limb. 111(1 or ineoinp-itibilitv "f teinjier be e--tabli-hed. It a wile fail-- to bear children a man 
ni.u lea-oiiabU' ekiiin a .-ep-iratioii. 

Ilw ba-i-- ot most of the inani.iye rites lies in the te.ir of spmt dauyer, pai In ularlv of those 
mtlucnei— w hii h ma\" reinler the iiiiioii unfeitile. l\Iaii_\ oi the eerenioiiies aie, therefore, of a 
inacieal nature, intended to avoid tlu- untowaid re-iilt. Ihe iitc' \ ary limn tribe to tribe and 
fimii ili'tiiit to di'tru’t file tollowiii.y may be taki-n as the most c oinmoii t\-pe. 

The ib-t step I- the de'patcTi ot a depnt,i.tioa ot the tiieiid- ot the youth to .iseertam bv earetnl 
e.\-imniation ol the propo-id bride that -he doe- not -iilh r Irmn anv iilivsii al detect. When thev 
aic -ati'lied. ainl the amount ot the bnde-price 1- air.iiiyeil, the p.u'ties are betrothed. Althonyh 
the mateh niav hare been arninyeil loity lutoi'e, the fathei ot the hoy mnally ym-s throiiyh the foim 
ot -taitiny to lind Im biide. < >n lea\ mg hi- hou-e. if the project i- to jiro\c -ucce--tnl, he ought 
to -. e a little binl, ('.illed the Dec-i, or " yodde.— . oil hi- iieht hand . and until he doe- -et* the 
lievi he will not -(tart, thoueh he niav he keju wanting tor wa-ek- or even mmirh-. But tin- del.iv. 
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to people ignorant of the value of time, is of no importance. After the betrothal is arranged the 
boy's father and his friends are invited to dine with the bride's relatioiib. Duriny the meal her 
female relations 'trew grains of corn on the threshold, and as the bov's lather leave? the hou?e they 
rush a- if to a?'ault him, and as he makes for the door he slips on one of the grain?. It is arranged 
that he ?hould slip on the threshold, otherwise the match will not be fortunate. A? an engaged 
girl, the future bride is presented by her father with a silver necklace and a gold nose-nng, which 
she wear? a? a sign that she has been already appropriated. 

Before the wedding-day is h.xed an astrologer is consulted. He inquires the names of bride 
and bridegroom, and makes sundry calculations, by reference to the stars, whether the conjunction 
of the?e name? 1? likely to be lucky or not. If the conjunction be found to be unluckv, another 
set of name? 1? uiggested, and the experiment is continued until a combination is found which, on 
astrological principle?, 1? sati?factory. In order to provide for such dilficultie? some people give 
their children ten or tuelve names at birth. 

.-\mnng the fnre?t trilie? the number of days which will elapse before the wedding is indicated 
by sending to the friends of the bride a collection of coloured strings tied to an arrow. Just before 
the wedding the pair are anointed with a mixture of oil and turmeric, which scares evil spirits. In 
?ome ca?e' the mixture i? applied fir?t to the boy, and sume of it is sent to the Irride. 

\\'lieii the wedding-day arrive?, the bridegroom, armed and attended bv his male friends, starts 



At Hatdvxar. a sacred town 
Jupiter IS in the sittn \quarius 
t>so million pilenms 


situated at the place 
I hlumbh there i 


where the (jances issues from tlie 
special bathing laii, which has 


hills. e\er> twelfth vear, 
been at times attended 


when the planet 
b> as many as 


a 



Hu p>’i "/I ^ 

WOMEN DANCING \T THE TEMPLE OF .MAHASU. NE\R MUSSOORIE 


Mahasu, or rather lour deities known colleclivelv under this title, is the spirit of a ureat worker of wonders, who could cause 
storms to disperse by throwing rice and lentiU into the air. His temples aie now served by Brahman priests, who orfer to him 
male kids. mone>. rice, water and narcissus Howers The god is here being appeased b> music and dancing. 

for the hoi:'>e of the bride. He wears a special weddin^-dre'S. and is provided with various charms 
and amulets to "uard him from evil. His eyes are ^n1ea^ed with antimonv or soot, 'ometimes his 
face is covered, or he wears a veil. The bridegroom's pmcesMon is met at the boundary of the bride's 
villa, ye by a party of her clansmen, and a special rite is performed to disperse anv evil intlnences 
which the straipyers niav have brouyht with them. The brideyroom and his friends are e-.rorted 
to a special hut erected outside the villa.ye site, in which they are entertained. 

At an aiwpiciou., hour the bride, yroom is escorted to the house of the bride. He is met near the 
door by her women friends carrviny brass trays full of erain and fruits, on the top of which is 
placed a liyhted lamj). These are waved over his head to dispei'C evil, and the old women of the 
famih- crack their knuckles and thus take upon them~elves any ill-luck which m:t\' be about. 
Drums are beaten and all sort' of discordant music jilayed. Thus he and lii> ]iarty enter the marnaye 
pavilion, cvhich in its ]iriinitive form represents the sacred tree under which the union shmild t.dce 
place. In modern jnactice it coii'ists i>f a lucky number of branches of the same tree, which are 
cut with careful precautions to avoid ill-lni'k. lii'ide is a ]'ile of lucky earth, collected bv married 
women of the tribe, anv interference in the rite by childle'S women bemy held to be most 
iiKui'pirioii'. This is sometimes made into a rude hearth, on which the weddiny fea-t i' (Ookial, 
or on it the liride and bride.cro.nn are wated. The family or tribal yoddess i.; then woi-liipped 
in the 'hapc' of a tiyiire drawn on the house wall with streaks of turmeric 'I he britle appear-, in her 
mania, ye dies-., and one of her listers knots the cloihiny of the pair to,yether, this forminy the first 
part of the marriaye rite Then the youth lead.s the ,yirl five or seven times round the sacred fire 
kindled in the pavilion and -.nieai'' red le.id on the [tartiny of her hair. If the tribe emplovs a 
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priest, whn is Mimetinies a Brahman ot inferior rank, he ,c;ues on reciting prayei^ and ^pells to ward 
danger from the pair Idie third and final part of the rite 1^ wlien the pair sit down together and 
eat out of the same rlish, thi' ceremonial feeding being supposed to introduce the bride into the 
sept of her husband. 

IMarriage invob-es certain restrictions. The son-in-law must hold no direct communication with 
his mother-in-law. If he wishes to converse with her he can do so onlv bv the intervention of his 
wife, who bears messages backwards and forwards between them. He must, as far as possible, 
avoid meeting her, and when she encounters him on a road she ought to step aside and veil her 
face The husband and wife must not address each other by their names. In particular, the wife 



a hf (ca-t. so lallcd fjom th> l,)oipbl.ii U ssliich \somon appU to tKoir o>es .st this Itstival. is a sort of Satornaiia tor 

tlu- women toik of the hill v 1 llaue'S, e\ho so oat in procession, dance and sinct Ircim house to house, and collect doles of money 
and “giain. out of %\hich the> pioeide a dinner at the elose of the fe»ti\al 


abst.iiiis trmu naming her Inisbainl. and even when she aivc' evidence 111 a cutut id justice it is 
practiimllv ini])ii"ible tn imlut’e her to name him, 'he will uiilv assent bv a nnd when his name 
is ineiitiuniil b\ sei-iii'Miie else Her hU'baiiil U'Uallv 1 all~ her bv the name of her sept or siib- 
I .I'ti , or he indicatts her .i' " inoilier of '• i-aml-so, ' 1 me ot lus i hildreii It is onlv iluring the 
mai 1 1, me 1 ite that, as .1 Itiiid ot |oke, the ]'air e.ill t-.u h nthi r b\- thi-ir pioper names The wafe must 
show ilu- etiMte't il'li rente Pi Ini hii'b mil s t 'tier l.iothtis _-\lI tin se restru'tioiis .ire sur\ iv.ds 
.it a moie pnmitn ;■ r\ pe "f l.imil\ hi. . wii'-ii the p. i-oiis b, twe, n wii.nn intt ri-.,uise 1, n.,\\ ii.irrtpl 
Were .iii.'e .illoweil to mariw .a. h oih.-r 


! J.I.Ii , 1 ' iX 


The lehgioii ..d the ft.rt'i tidn.s tii.ii kn.>wn .t- Aniinism, the 
Nature .lernn.'s it' i'hara..l>'ii'!ii' loiin jinl powei ..t ini.ciin.mt li.iiu ' 


111. 1 that e\ ei \ thin 
milwi.Ilina 'pint. 


s in 
riuis 




JOGI MENDICANTS 

\ cinnmon s.slit .il baltunj f<ui. nnd saci.-d place, is an ok coceicd cmiI, Irappinas ol scarlet cloth and decorated svith 
c-oicri. shells. »hi(h Joe,,, the loisest class nl mendicants, t.alce about ccilli them, sineine relieious son?s to the music of pipes 
and drum«, nnd colicctinc alms. 

the innvt'nuTU.s nf the .un. niocm anti ^tar^. tho water in a well or nvor, the p-nwtli of vetjetation 
with eaeh reetininiT 'iUTiitr -each of the-e i- tlie ro-,ult of spirit aijenry. In tlie same wav 
eveiv .|u,uiitly-'hapeil. vnaileil tree-tnink in the fureM. every mck which bears some likeness 
to man or Inwt. i- the abode of a spirit. Tlie line of distinction between the animal world and 
m.in verv \-.tvurlv ilr.iwn Tho jimyle-dwellcr lia- no difticulty in believing that animals can 
-pe.ik. or h.ivo .1 kingdom and a Kaia ot their own. He has no doubt that animals become men, 
Ol th.it ,i niahvnant witch or sorcerer inav become a mm-eatinv tiver. The crow, as it comes to 
oat tho ti.ieinoiu- of tho nuior.il fe.i-t. is. ho bohovo-, ocoin.ual bv tho -,pirit of the dead man. But 
bohipd thi- iiohot in tho uni\or-.d avenc^• oi -pnit-, tlure ,i M.ivo in which the belief in spirits has 
not \or ,,,;„o into ..x!-tonco. All that tiie moiv mimitive tore-t tribes believe is the vavue feeliny 
ot .o\, .ind inv-.to:\- .a tho pinelo winch atloot- all human and anini.d life. Vavue bolief- such as 
til. o. n.nui.ilh .locolop nit., .\ninn-m A;n..pv tho nienial caMo,. of the plains much of this 
pim.invo Aninii-m -til! provail-. bm ,t ha^ bocome ..bo iiu-.l bv a thin voneer of Hinduism b.-.rrowed 


,\~ \\ hi app. .11 n 

h .p...uiod .lo.el .it til- 
oo.Ti o, ^ .IS a 1 n|o 

in rh. PiiPiiK 1 Ipa 
, u'.d th. . .lit I me . .f t' . 


a;,' birnl.v 


iption ot rno ,l,.,rrh in,-. an,'.-r. .r-w oi-hip. tho veiior.itinn of the 
nii.inod uni, rn,. piMpniit: ,n of mahvnint prevaib widelv. 

tiiov .uipo.ir ,rr rh. .irnuil d. adi riu- , thov are soimuimo, reb,,m 
^„b..,i.' IP. ,;r-,uo,, and to tlu-e perndi.-al w.irdiip 


tip-v api'o.ir ar 

II II lo in ..t. , 


.1 o.p.il lirir.k iro ma.l’ 


a '['int, win. h o\, i, v,- ouK' a h'l'a! ni-ioh. ti. 
. .\o'd IP, f. nnii.' to’-r.i, ''h.- .in.! orh- ■ kv h,. 


B.i. 1 ..ti o n 'Upjio.oid to be inhabited bv its 


rh.. thief .a the-o i, tlie E.irth 'jnnt, 
'pirn, a;, enib.idiod m a pib- of -tones 
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placed under the sacred tree of the settlement, lliese deitie> often appear in jciirs, a male aiul a 
female, and at the annual sowing and harvest festival-, their emblematical wedding i^ ^olemni/ed, 
the type and cause of fertility in the callage. S()Inetmu-^ the tribal oi lecal deitw take-, animal 
form, perhaps derived from tutemiMn. On the village Imnt^ a ^tone repie^eiit'. the lioiindai v god, 
which protects the settlement from foreign, and therefore evil, s]hrit^. Another cki'-s of spirits 
includes those which cause or remove epidemic disease -sinallpo.v, plague, or cholera. When such 
diseases appear in the villa, ge, the spirit which coiitiols them is worshi])ped with an ollering of 
chickens or goats, the flesh of wliich, after dedication, is eaten b\' the wotshpiper and his friends. 
Or the stone or image embodying them is solemnly taken, with an olfenng, to the \ illage boiiiidarc, 
and there jiassed on to another district, cairying the disease with it. More juimitice tubes meielv 
mark the head of a chicken with red lead, and iiirn it loose, like the scajiegoat, to c.iirv ihe plague 
bevond their boundaries, 

.SDRCKKV .\\|) \I.\(.1(' 

Two classes of people possess powei o\ei' malignant spiiits the Dakin, oi witch, who incites sjniits 
to do mischief, and the Bhagat, or tribal ])riest, who e.\orci/,es them. The Dakin is iisuallv an old 
or uglv woman. Before the reign of F>riti-.h law. and even 'till in the inoie secludeil tracts, these 
unhappy creatures Used to sutler grievous ill-ii'age. In soine laiscs the Ithagat bei onies possessed 
by the spirit, raves, mutters incoherent wonls, shakes his body, marks down the witch who has 
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canned the mischict, or annouiiees 
the fiinn of 'acnlice bv which 
the angr\' ^pll it inae be appea^cel. 
Tile Dakin and the Dhapai thus 
represent the two forms of mapic. 
Black and \Miite. Bv the former 
evil inav be worked agaiiwt an 
enemv throujth the agency of a 
spirit which the witch has brought 
under control This mav be done 
b\- gaining pos-^e-'-ion of a !<tck 
of hair iir the llall-parmg^ of the 
\actim. over winch >pelb are 
muttered, and the e\'il influence 
is thus tran■^mltted to the owner. 
White Ma.gic is emph.ivcd bv the 
tribal pricut in order to counteract 
the forces of evil or to win some 


lU\ ) 


\ S'lLLAGE SHRINE. 

\ little pile of earth within is fashioned into an altar to the local god. 
and the people penodicallj offei on it a little giain. milk, oi Howcrs, and. 
when sezious danger occurs, a kid. 




boon from the spirits. This form 
Is the more common, and usiudlv 
take^ the >hape of what has been 
called " sympathetic " i\la,gic — 
like causing liktc the imitation of a thing or act causing its recurrence good e.xample of 

" sympathetic ” Ma.gic i> found in the modes of crmtrollin.g the weather. In spring bonfires are 
set aliglit in order that tlieir heat nia\' produce the needed supj.ly of sunshine. To catue rain, 
an old woman, girl, or priest is solemnly ducked, or jars of water are poured over tlieir heads, 
the water falling on the ground like rain and causing showers. Or, again, an appeal is made to 

the rain-spint by tcirturing a water 
animal, like a frog, which indiu'es 
him to be luercitul and send the 
rain, ^ometimes the sjiint is com- 
pelled to be gracious bv exinbiting 
an inversion of the natural order 
of things, as when women at mglit 
strip off their clothes and drag 
a ]>luugh through the diought- 
stricken field-.. 

It had threatens, \iiu ma\' step 
It by cutting slime ot the luul- 
stoiu-s with an iron knife, wliicli 
frightens the other- anil caiisc-s 
them to di-appear. The -peeial 
hud magician m the (feiUial Pro- 
vince's catclies some of the hail- 
stone-, -mear- them wath the blood 
“f sacrificed animal, and tlirow- 
DHODl\s CEMR\L 1ND1\ away, telling them to tall in 

group of Dhodids t>picdl ot the toiest *»ibes or Central India The tl. . . v ^ ^ ^ 

I II V • I M j II or tile Wold nor in tlie 

women wear hea\x anklets ot brass ana bell-met . and necklaces containing ’ ^ LHu 

amulets. ( ultlWltt^t.l killcK. 
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THE SEVEN SHRINES OF THE SAPT\ M\TA 


Worship in villasjes of the plains is largely devoted to the Sapta Mata, or Seven Motheis. each of which is supposed 
to control some form of epidemic disease and is propitiated when it prevails. The most dreaded is Sitala. the small- 
pox goddess. 

^Ia"ic li used in the marriage rites to promote the fertility of the union. The lap of the bride 
is filled with fruit or grain ; she is made to play with a doll like a baby ; ^he and her husband 
plough a patch of ground and sow various kinds of grain, Tlie bride is made to stand on a stone 
to make her steady and self-reliant, or she is taken into the open-air at night and shown the pole- 
star, the emblem of permanence. 


DK.vrit 

The mo-t piimitive mode of disposal of the dead, still occasionally ]>ractised bv some of the wilder 
tribes, is to expose the corpse in the jungle and allow it to be eaten by bea-t' of prey. This how- 
ever, is uncommon, and is only done in the case of children dying before tliev have eaten the tribal 
food, or for people, like le])ers, whose disease and death aie attnbuteJ to the hostility of some 
offended deity or sjnnt. At the ])re-ent day most of the luiigle folk bnr\- the dead, and it is oniv 
among those e.xpo-ed to Hindu intliieiice that btin.il has been replai'icl 1)\- rreinatioii. When the 
corpse Is buried, it- position in tlie grave i- carelully regulated. Tlie head is laid north or south, 
according as the tiihal trailitioiis represent that tliev are immigrants from beyond the fliniaku'as 
or from the -oiith of the peninsula. (.)ften, again, the head is laid pointing to tlie west uliidi is 
commonly icgauled as the tinal liome of the spnu. Mnall I'opper coins are thrown into the "rave 
as a mode of propitiating the Earth goilde-s f,,r the disturbance of the soil, and s,,me people put 
money into the mouth of the corp-e to help the spun on its way to death-land. To this are often 
added supplies of food, drink, clothing, tob.icco, or weapons, such as bows and arrow.s with wiiich 
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the spirit may hunt game in the next world. These weapons are often broken before they are 
placed in the grave, because it is supposed that in their perfect state they are useless to the spirit. 
In the case of a man of eminence a stone is placed over the grave as a resting-place for his ghost, 
and to this olterings of food and drink are periodically made. 

In the case of those who ha\-e died by accident or by the attack of tigers or snakes more careful 
precautions are taken, because it is believed that their ghosts are malignant. A cairn of stones is 
raised over the grave to keep down the ghost or to prevent the remains from being desecrated, or 
the grave is filled up with thorns to prevent the ghost from " walking.” With the same object the 
body is sometimes buried face downwards. When a man is killed by a wild animal, the Baiga priest 
goes to the spot where the death occurred, and makes a small cone out of the blood-stained earth, 
to represent the deceased. He goes on hands and knees and performs a series of antics intended 
to represent the tiger in the act of killing his victim. One of the friends runs up and touches him on 
the back with a stick, thus personating the avenger of blood attacking the animal. The mud cone 
13 then placed upon an anthill, and a pig is sacrificed over it. Next day a chicken is taken to the 
place, marked with red lead, and being supposed to personify the spirit of the deceased, is driven 
off into the jungle, when the angry spirit is believed to be ” laid.” If it is not charmed to rest, the 
Baigas believe that the ghost clings to the head of the tiger, incites liim to further deeds of blood, 
and secures him from harm by its preternatural wakefulness. Similar rites of propitiation are 
performed for some vears after the tragedy. But after a gmeration or two the dead man is for- 
gotten, and the annual rites are discontinued. 

In cases of ordinary death the family mourn for about a week. During this period they are 
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in a state of pollution ; no one holds any communication with them ; all labour and household work 
are discontinued, and, as the spirit would be disturbed bv cooking and the food prepared under 
such circumstances is impure, the meals of the farailv are brought from the house of a neighbour. 

The spirits of the dead, except those of the sainted ancestors, are believed to be hostile to the 
living. In particular, the spirits of strangers and those of persons hurried from this world with 
their desires unsatisfied — vouths and maidens, those who die in battle or bv accident, those perishing 
bv diseases like epilepsy or leprosy, which are attributed to demons — are all malevolent. Most 
dreaded of all is the spirit of a woman who has died immediatel}' before or in childbirth. She becomes 

a Churel, who can be recognized by her 
feet being turned backwards. She 
besets young men, carries them away 
and keeps them with her, allowing 
them to return only when thet’ are old 
and decrepit, to find that all their 
friends have died. The corpses of 
such women are bound with ropes, 
nails are driven into their limbs ; thev 
are buried face doumwards ; their 
graves are filled with thorns to pre- 
vent them from “ walking,” After 
the funeral sesame-seeds are scattered 
from the grave to the house. If the 
Churel comes out of her grave, she 
has to pick up these seeds one by one, 
and ere she has completed the task, 
the cock crows and she has to return 
to her grave. 

The spirit, which is believed to 
leave the body through the skull 
sutures, is regarded as a tiny, feeble 
creature, for which provision in the 
other world must be made. If it be 
neglected, it wanders sadly about the 
house, twittering like a bat in the 
rafters. It is helped to quit the bodv 
by placing the moribund in the open- 
air, where there is nothing to bar its 
way, and a lamp is kept lighted at 
the place of death to guide the spirit 
on its journey. 

The dread of the Evil Eye is universal. Certain persons — the old, the ugly, the childless, the crippled 
the blind, nr tho-,e permanently di-'ea-ed — are believed to envy their more fortunate neighbour> and 
their glance is dangerous. " Fore-speaking,'' to n^e the Scottidi phra-.e, indiscriminate praise 
is mo-t dangeroU'., and if expier-sed, its effects can he removed oiil\- by some pious ejaculation 
Many kinds of charms and amulets are used as protectives, sucli as the teeth or claws of a ti‘mr 
which promote strength and activity. 

Certain metals and precious stones, the leaves or wood of sacred trees and plants, and the 





PROPITIATION OF A GHOST. 

Here d lancio\%ner in the Kills is visiting a shrine erected to the ghost of 
his father, who was killed b> a panther in the neighbouring ravine. Such 
ghosts are apt to be \er> malignant, and their relations often resort to their 
shrines to propitiate them. 

\riS(;i:LLANKOUs 


( nU} 


\ BHIL WOMAN. 


7 r 


'■"■ir . r A..!./. 


1 he Bhils die a tribe in estern India, falling into t\NO groups— the more sa\ase l\pe iiv inc: a jungle iite suppotting them' 
•s b> a rude form of cultivation, and occup'ing circular huts scattered in the forest clearings the second lesidinc in the lo^\er 
and plains, and more or less like the menial tribes, of which thev now constitute a group. 
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like, are hung round the necks of children and cattle to avert the Evil Eye. In its most primi- 
tive form jewellery is an imitation of amulets of this kind, and its primary intention is for use 
as a protective. 

Similar beliefs account for the regard for omens. It is specially important to see something 
lucky 111 the morning, and some people keep a cow or other lucky animal in the house so that their 
glance (..n waking may fall upon it. Omens of meeting are scrupulously observed. Things or 
per-ons sacred or good-looking are auspicious. Those that are ugly or impure are dangerous. It is 
fortunate to meet a chief, a Brahman, a respectable artisan with his tools, perilous carrying fruit or 
flowers, a married woman with her children, a cow or an elephant. But to meet a naked 
man, a blind or bald person, one engaged in menial or degrading employments, weeping or 
quarrelling, coughing or sneezing, is unlucky. If you dream in the morning and get up at 
once, the" dream will turn out true. If you yawn, a spirit ma\- go down your throat: so 
you diould appeal to bome deity or crack your knuckles. A single sneeze is ominou^ : but after 
two you mav ,go on with your work. 

It is difficult to realize the extent to which beliefs like these influence the people. Men will 
cease work, return from a journey, break an appointment, abandon a marriage engagement, 
if an\'thing ominou^ occurs. Methods of a\’oiding \'arious kinds of ill-luck ha\ e been raised 
to the dignity of a science, and every town and village has its astrologer or magician, who 
is '■killed ill tlie interpretati(.>ii of oiiiens and the obseiraiices which counteiact the E\il E\e 
or unluckv omens. 









»i. -4. ^ ' 1-. •• -'- - ' ^l /, l,,lll. ij-liul 

MU.NDA GIRLS AND MUSICIANS Al A DANCE 

, ,. , ,, I the men and bo4S plavins an accompa-unirnl on di jm and piptf it is a dance ilLl^t.ative 

of .K: fa"our::.s Jf culuvatlon TH; dancers linked aim in aim firs, .tp.fc .he so., nr. of .he padd. , .hen ,.s . , an splan.a. .on 

and reaping 

CHAPTER XIX 

BESGAL, BEUAR AyT> ORIGAN. G;i F H BRA RLE) -BIRl 

It is am.,ng the tribes of the provinces ..f Bengal an.l Behar that the most mtere.tmg customs Inu e 
survived down to the tevent.eth cmturv. Chota Nagpore and the Santal P.ugannas, n.ov melnde.l 
m the ncM- province of Behar and Oris.a. are inhahite.l bv a variety of aboriginal tribe, speaking 
over thirtv different languages. Nothin the iinmeiis.. areas ot these districts th.ur last stiongiiold. 
against the advancing tide of civilization, many of them ivnuun a. untouch, ■,! as m tl,,. lir.t stag.. 

of their existence. , , ,w-., ■ • ■ • r 

Tho oldest nod moot cl.nraconst.c raoo ol .I,.-.- opinodn n,o tl.o K„U. .11 thcr or.co. oi.o .|uno„ 

. . TO., =for,- runs tl.at oino Bonoa. tlio >uo. to whom tliov aaerdw tin chiot plaoo 

tradition survives, the stor\ runs n.ar .i.., - , . o . . 

in .horn mvthologv. croatod a boy and a yirl, wh.oo ,an,dy m oo„m,, ,, ,,mo nomborod w lye 

edher sen; When thev had all eome to an aee to shift tor themselves s,„a Bonya d.yided hem 

, , J r 1 rot nil l-hids before them. On their choice depended the late ot their 

into pairs and placed food of all kinas m mrr 0^111^ ... -t . ,.1 -.ii 

deseendants. Those who took vegetables only became ,he aneestors o .he Inghed ra.t, ot a I, 
.he Brahmins ; while the San.als, .he lowest ot all castes. ,,n„y. Irom Lose who chose p , y 1, 
Kols declare that they are descended Irom those ivlio rook l.nlloeks llesh, and to tile , iota nm, 
powers of the food oi their choice the l.ark.i. or hi.ghring Kols, a.trihme rlwir sfrength and line 

physique But by tho time that eleven pairs had elio-ei. tlieir share ot rlie lood provii ed. llwiy 

was nothing left for the tivelftl. eonple, and Ley had L heg from the oLors y In, Iia.l lius d 

better From Lis iml.ickv pair spring the rthasis, to no work, hi.t support Lemselve, on 
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the charity and leavings of others. They are great musicians, however, and no wedding or funeral 
ceremony is complete without its band of Ghasis with their drums, kettledrums, horns and pipes. 

Among all the branches of the Kel family the Mundas are phv'sically the hnest. As dancers 
they are tireless and insatiable (see illustration on page 541). All night long at the akhra, an 
open space especially prepared and kept clear for the purpose in almost everv village, the dance 
goes on to the ceaseless monotonous sound of the tom-toms and the droning sing-song of the 
dancers. The dances consist of a great variety of figures appropriate to special times and seasons, 
but all are slow and graceful, the steps perfectly in time and the action wonderfully even and 
regular. The girls interlace their arms behind their backs, in rows of five or si.x abreast, and led 



THE M.VNJHI TH.VN. 

The Manjhi Than is the place ir. every large Sanlal village where all the important village gatherings are heM Vttached 
to the central pillar is an earthen vessel containing ^\ater for the spirits to drink. 


bv the master of the ceremonies, who goes in front beating a drum, they dance to his tune, 
advancing or retreating as he gives the sign. Some ot the dances represent the different seasons 
and the necessary acts of cultivation that each brings with it. In one the dancers, bending 
down, make movements with their hands, as if they verc sowing the grain, keeping step with their 
feet throughout : then follows the reaping of the crops and the binding of the sheaves. 

Marriages among all the abori.ginal tribes are affairs of great ceremony, and are invariably 
accompaiired by feasting and festivity. They take place .generally in the hot weather, when 
tor a time the labours of the cultivator cease, and he can give himself up whole-heartedly 
to dancing and merry-making. Among the Kherrias of .Manbhum there are some particularly 
interesting ceremonies attending the t\Tng of the nuptial knot. It is the father of the would-be 
bridegroom who sets out in search of a bride for his son, and this he does as soon as the latter can 




of the duties in connection with the ceremony itself fall upon the bridegroom's father. He has 
alread}’ undertaken to pay so many head of cattle for the bride, and he has also to bear all the 
expense of the festir ities accompanying the wedding, d'he bride and her family, with all her friends 
in attendance, go to the house of the bridegroom, and camp a short distance away, expecting to 
find ample refreshments and, above all, a full quantity of the best haria awaiting them. The night 
that follows IS made hideous w ith the beating of tom-toms and the blowing of horns and pipes, a 
rousing preparation fur the concluding ceremony that begins at dawn. 

When the eventful morning dawns the bridegroom solemnly seats himself on a stool outside his 
house and awaits his bride-elect, salaaming to her as she arrives, and seating her at his right hand 
on another stool similar to his own. When they are thus seated together for the first time as bride 
and bridegroom, the Baiga, or priest, attempts to look into the future and foretell their fate. The 
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ritual is a curious one. Taking a lock of the hair of each in turn from the centre of the forehead, 
he draws it down on to the bridge of the nose. Then pouring oil on the top of the head he watches 
it carefully as it trickles down the lock of hair. If the oil runs straight on to the tip of the nose, 
their future will be happy ; but if it spreads over the forehead or trickles off on either side of the 
nose ill-fortune is sure to follow. It is needless to add that a suitable gift to the Baiga usually 
secures a happy forecast, and the essential and irrevocable part of the ceremonv is proceeded with 
under the pleasantest auspices. The bride and bridegroom, standing side by side, but with faces 
averted, mark each other’s foreheads with siudiir (vermilioiik E\-ery precaution is taken that 



SVM VLS D.WCINO THE PVK DON 


The PaU Don — the sword and shield danct* -was foimctlj danced on the e\e of toattie or on the triumphant return of the 
tribe from victor> The dancers ij>rate round and round in an uneven circle. Hounshing: their shields and th.? lathis tsticks’ 
that have taken the place of swords. 

neither shall catch a glimpse of the other during this important pruee-'s, wliirh linally niake^ the 
eotiple man and wife. 

Then follows tire dancing and music. Towards evening the priest, wlio all tliH tune has been 
praying for the newlv-niarried couple, takes them by the hand and lea(h them into the liou^e, <'are- 
fully locking them in. Outside the guests collect with much laughter and mrrnnu'ut. burning dried 
(billies close against the door and windows, with tlie object of driving the simike within and making 
the unfortunate couple inside sneeze. If they should stiee/.e, it would be the wor-t ol omens, so m 
order tia stop the nuisance and avoid the ilanger ot sneezing, it is tin ciistnm tur the bndegrooin 
through the elosed door to make the guests a substantial otter to desist. It i' generally 'o many 
fowls or so much liana that ’^lie guests demand, and it tliey do not consider the otfer -utruTent 
they threaten to burn more chillies, until he is torced to accede to tlieir demands. In eon'ideiMtion 
of the fact, however, that he has jiist married a wife who will doubtless be a great expense to him. 
it is obligatory upon them not to make unreasonable demands. Alter continuing tlie ka-ting and 
drinking all night, the guests depart with tlie dawn, leaving a few pice for the bride lor luck. riius 
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end the wedding ceremonies, and the bride’s familv departs for home, leaving her behind, but not 
forgetting to drive off the cattle that had been proented b\’ the bridegroom's father as her pan. 

IMarriage customs differ m detail among the various tribes, each having its own peculiar 
characteristics and elaborations, but with feasting, drinking, dancing and the smearing of sindiir 
on the forehead as the almost invariable accompaniment of them all. One scene during a 
iMimda wedding is especially picturesque. The bride, going to a stream or well near by with her 
pitcher, hlls it to the brim, and raising it aloft on her head, steadies it with her hand. The bride- 
groom, coming behind her as 
s . she turns homeward, rest; his 

hand on her shoulder and 
shoots an arrow along the path 
in front of her, through the 
loophole formed by her up- 
lifted arm. The bride then 
walks on to where the arrow 
lies and picks it up with her 
foot, still balancing the pitcher 
on her head. Transferring it 
gracefully to her hand, she re- 
stores it to the bridegroom, 
thus signift'ing that she can 
perform her domestic duties 
well with hand and foot at his 
service. He in turn, by shoot- 
ing the arrow in front of her, 
has shown his ability to protect 
her and clear her path of any 
danger that may beset it. 

One of the most important 
of the many annual festivals 
kept bt the Kols is the Sarhul, 
observed with much ceremonv 
in the months of INIarch and 
.\pril. None keep it with 
greater detail than the Oraons, 
who invest it with manv (|uaint 
customs. .Ml the villagers 
assemble at the Sarna, where 
the Sarna Burhi, or " Woman 
of the drove, " re^ides. The 
festival is be, cun by sacrilicinc: fowls Ix-tore a snudl rough ima.ue ot mud or stone, the Oraons 
differing here from the .Mundas, and always re(]iiiring Mjmethmg material to regard as the 
embodiment of the spirit they worship. '1 he sacnhce complete, the fow K are at once cooked and 
partaken of by all tho^e assembled. It the oci-asioii of a general feast which lasts fur the remainder 
of the (lay, and at niglit they return home laden with sal-blossonrs and marching to the beating of 
driiiiw and the blouinc of shrill-voiced horns, with much dancing b\- the way. So ends the first 
part of the festival. Next mormm; the maidens of the village, .uaily decked with the sal-blossoms, 
the pale, cream-white flower-^ making the mo't hecoming of adornment-- against their dusky skins 
an(.l coal-black hair, start oft t(/ \isit e\ er\ housr in tiu- \'iliage. (qiie carries a drum and the others 
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\ SHRINE OF JUGGERN\UT 

Pufi, situatt on the coast of Oiissa, owes its fame to the temple of \’ 
erected there, which contains an idol of the ?od called Ja^anrtatK. or Juggernaut, 
illustration shows one of the numerous shiincs in the temple 
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the temple of juggernaut \T PL RI 

Pun ■« famous (or tlie creal annual p.Urimaise «hich takes place at the time of the Car 
I'he Temple of Jupeernaut at uii seclusion, placed in a car and draaecd b> vcoishippcrs to 

Festival, the "Rath Jatia'’ A. tha, ti.me ‘“7 j.,„„ back to the ereate, temple to avvai, the festival ,n the 

. s„sn„c lemrsle whcre thcv remain for ten davs 1 hen thev 
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I'l'i'in ' Th>‘ Nnni <'f f'H lniii'i/i I /'if'nii. ] [/>!' F. B. BrH'ilov-Bn't, 

AN OJHA DIVINING BY MEANS OF SAL-LEA\'ES. 

The Ojha is believed to have the power of divination One of his methods is to pour oi! on sal-leaves spread out on 
the giound. The manner m which the oil runs over the leaf gives him the clue he requires. 

baskets filU'd with inun.' ^al-ldossum', wliicli they place over the door of every house for luck. For 
tlii> ser\'i(.e the inmates ,e;i\-e them rice or piee, which, when the last of the visits has been paid, they 
take to the Palm. With the proceeds he purchases j^oats if the collection lias been larije, fowls if 
the pice are lew ; and ayam there are sacrifices at the Sarna and another feast to follow. Later 
on, an adjournment is made to tie- akhni. and the dance is soon in lull swing, to last all that ni,ght 
and tlie folk. wing day as well. 

Happv and ,eood-natured as he is. however, .and passionately devoted to dancin.e, the Kol .goes 
continuallv m dreail of evil spirits. To him the gods are for the most part malignant deities who 
need propitiation at every turn. Among the Mundas Sing Ifonga. the Sun, is the greatest of their 
main- deities, and him they worship with awe and re\eu nee. He is kind and benefiient, but unfortu- 
natelv he leaves most of the ruling of the world to his subordinates. (_)t these IMaran.g Bum, the 
(Ireat Spirit, is the most powerful, for in his hands lies the power of giving or withholding rain. 
.\s a ciiltirating people, depeiidi'iit tor support upon their crops, they must needs ]-)ay him all 
detereiice. He resuks m rocks and hills, and when rain is withheld or is sent in such abundance 
that their crops are thrLatencd, it is a sign that Marang Kuril is angry, and in that case the best 
biitlalo m the \-illage must be 'ainliced to app.ease him. Ikir Bonga, another dn-imty, demands 
white goat' tor sai rifice, otherwise he will spiread disease and death through the village bv means 
of the water m tlie tanks and wells that he presides over, h'owls and eggs are geiierallv sufficient 
to propiti.ite the h'sser di ities, ( larka Fra, the goddess ot rivers, streams and springs, or the Xaga 
Fra, who haunt' the low lec'cls of the ru'e-fields , but they are so numerous that the otterings form 
a I oiisiderable item m the .iniuial i-\penditure ot the untortunate i ultn ator. E\-ery t illage has also 
its own presiding deitv, whose aiil is mtokidi on behalt ot the crops. 

Apart troll! the malignant spirits with wlinh the Mundas imagmatKjn has peopled the world, 
the t.-.ir oi witchcratt and sor< ery also holds Inm in thrall. Fveii his own villagers and relatives fall 
umler suspicion if lonstant ilbluck pursues him It otterings to the gods are nt no effect, he has 
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recourse to the Ojha. a powerful factor in village life, who discovers secrets hidden from the world 
at large (see illustration on page 54S). The Ojha, when consulted, has several curious methods of 
divining what has caused the trouble, all of them curiously unconvincing to any but the Munda 
mind. It it is supposed to be a case of sorcery, and it is desired to find out who has wrought the 
spell, the Ojha throws a handful of rice on to a large leaf spread out on the ground, mentioning 
at the same time the name of each villager in turn. When the grams foim a certain pattern foretold 
by the (fjha, the name which accompanied that particular throw is announced as the name ol the 
sorcerer. In the olden davs those denounced by the Ojha were often put to death, and even 111 
recent times cases have occurred where the unfortunate victim of the Ojha's divination sufters such 
ill-treatment that death or suicide results. 

The funeral rites of all the aboriginal tribes are affairs of great ceremony, and are earned iiut with 
the same punctiliousness and elaboration as the marriage rites. The iMundas and ( fraons fir-~t burn 
their dead and then bury their ashes beneath the huge natural tombstones that he scattered in 

immense open graveyards all 
over Chota Xagpore. wherever 
the race has settled. 1 he 
Santals and Khernas, on the 



other hand, after burning their 
dead, carry the ashes wherever 
possible to their sacred rn'or. 
the Damuda, scattering them 
reverently into the stream. 

A \-anation m tla funeral 
ceremonies in vogue among 
the Hos is interesting. After 
the body has been cremated 
the ashes are placed in an 
earthen vessel, which the 
nearest female relative of the 
deceased carries on her lieail 
as she leads the funeral pro- 
cession to every hou'e in the 
village, all the inhabitants 
coming out to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the dead. 
The deep, solemn notes of the 
drums and the low-\ oiceil 
grief of the women form a 
weird funeral mandi as the 
procession winds from hou^e 
to house, returning at last to 
the grave prepared close to 
the hmue of the deeeasi'd. 
Rice and other fond is tir^t 
thrown in, and then the M-^^el 
eontaiiimg the remains i-^ 
lowered into the graw and 
covered over with e.iith, -V 
huge uncut slab of stone is set 



Th. representat.on .n the bachsroand, ablate .^.th all the splendour ol t, ns 
pa.nt, ts a represen.atron o( Mahadeo and the pr.est ,s about to serer the head 
scat Lt one blorr as a fitt.ne sacrifice 


lel and 
of the 
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over the place to mark the ^rave and euard it against desecration. ( lutside the village a monument 
m memory of the deceased ib erected, as among the IMimdas, in the form of a huge pillar of rock 
varying in height from four to twelve or fourteen feet. (See illustration on page 554.1 

The Santals, whose chief home is now m the district known as the Santal Fergannas, in all prob- 
ability came originally, like the Kols, from the north-west. Though their origin also is shrouded 
in mvstery, they have many more legends than most of the other neighbouring aboriginal tribes 
to account for their first beginnings, and for their presence in the land which they have now so 

thoroughlv made their own. 



I ■ ' utX'iU'U y>irn^s. UA. 

\ G\RO WOM\N 

In the Caro hilis the \Nomen \Near hft> or more brass rinsjs tn each ear. a nnt: 
beine sometimes as much as four inches in diameter. When a man dies his widow- 
puts off her ear-nngs till the funeral ceremony is over and sometimes ne\er puts 
them on a^ain 


The Manjlii, the headman of the 
village, IS a perfect mine of in- 
formation, and once his confi- 
dence has been gamed he is 
willing to tell endless stories of 
Santal folklore. He is a great 
personage in all village affairs. 
Outside his house is the Manjhi 
Than, where the spirits of his 
ancestors reside, and where all 
the important meetings of the 
village are held. It consists 
onlv of a raised mound of eartli 
and mud about two feet high 
and eight feet square covered 
by a ragged thatched roof on 
wooden pillars (see illustration 
on page 543). The floor is 
kept carefully swept, like all 
the compounds of the village, 
and in the centre stands a 
small block of wood daubed 
with red. Attached to the 
central pillar is an earthen 
vessel containing water for the 
spirits to drink. In winter it 
is left unfilled ; the spirits need 
no water then. But in the 
long hot weather it is always 
carefully kept full to the brim. 
The spirit is sure to be thirstc- 
in the heat of the dav. When 


askt;<l why he only provides water for the ghosts ot men who probably in life much preferred rice 
beer, the Santal shakes his head knowingly and says that a continual supply of haria in the Manjhi 
Than would cause it to be too much frequented by the spirits, a consummation evidentlv not 


altogether desirable. 

It IS here in the midst of the presiding company of spirits at the Manjhi Than that the most 
solemn conclaves of the village assemble. If any one has been accused of witchcraft or if a 
mysterious disease attributed to the evil eye has spread among the cattle, the old men gather here 
to weigh the verdict of the Ojha and pass sentence that carries the weight of law with everv member 
of the primitive community. The INIanjlii Than is the Judgment Hall, and many an untortunate 
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Frof/i ‘ / /i'’ n ' tin I n • ] [/fv J-’ Ji. Firi«U'>U‘Bii't. 

THE SNAN FESTIVAL AT NANGALBANDH 

It >& believed that on the eighth da> of the moon in the month of Chait all the virtues in the world meet in the waters of 
the Brahmaputra at Nangalbandh Those who bathe in its waters from the seven ghats are washed free from sin. 

victim of the superstitious fear of witchcraft Itas received sentence from the wise men of the villa£?e 
there assembled. But on other points a rouyli justice is administered without fear or favour, and 
many a knotty point of Santal custom has been wisely settled at the Manjhi Than. 

It is at the same general meetinji-place that the Santal often arranges the marriage ceremonies 
of his sons and daughters, the pan. or price of the bride, being settled with the help of the Manjhi 
and the wise men of the village, and the date being hxed on their advice. .\s they have nothin, g in 
the way of a calendar, they invent one by tying a number of knots in a piece of string, corresponding 
to the number of days that must elapse before the day hxed arrives. Each morning one of the knots 
IS untied until the last is reached, when the parties know that the weddin,g-day has come. Invita- 
tions to the \-illagers- -surely the most primitive ever issued — consist of a similar string of knots, 
so that they, too, by striking off one each day, eaii arrive at the date hxeil. The marriage ceremonv 
is much like the one already described, except that among the Santals it is the bridegroom and his 
part\' who set out for the home of the bride, where the wedding finally takes place. 

The whole year is a round ot festivities among the Santals, and none is celebrated with 'neater 
enjoyment than the Sohrae. It is a tune of almost unbounded license, and as it draws near, the old 
men of the \-illage assemble at the Manjhi Than to arrange, according to immemorial custom, for 
the fitting performam e of the ie>tiVcd. (fine ot their formulas regularlv repeated on this occasion 
!S (juaint and characteristic. " Now at this time one must close one's ears with cotton-wool so 
that one mav not ^ee what one's m ighboiir says or does." It is onlv another wav of savin'^ that 
during the Sohrae, whatever moral code the Santals possess is in abevance and each man does a^ 
he pleases. When the festiwd i' over the old men meet again an<l make offerings to atone for the 
flagrant misconduct that has accompanied it. 

The trial of luck is one of the most important features of the Sohrae festival. It is eagerlv looked 
forward to, as success in it means ,goo(l luck throughout the succeeding vear. At the end of the 
village street or a narrow lane a circle of rii'e is spread over the .ground, with an egg carefullv placed 
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in the centre. Then from the other end of the lane are driven all the cattle of the villaijers — o.xen, 
buffaloes and goats jostling one another as they are urged onwards (see illustration on page 5441. 
The villagers stationed near the circle of rice keep anxious watch as they draw near, since good 
luck will attend him whose animal breaks the egg by treading it underfoot. It is curious how often 
the cattle avoid the rice, sniffing at it and then swerving off to right or left, leaving it untouched. 
But at last a cow or buftalo, or perhaps a goat, comes heedlessly on, and, to the great joy of its 
owner, smashes the egg. It is the luckiest possible omen, and will bring good fortune till the trial 
of luck comes round again. 

There arc many other interesting customs and festivals in Santal land -tlie arrow-sliooting 
competition in the Sarhul ; the Jom Sim, a great festival held in honour of the sun, when sacrifices 
are made with mysterious rites in the depths of the forest : and that most extraordinary of family 
festivals which is entered into with such zest. (_)nce a year each family shuts itself within its own 
house, cverv member stuffing his or her ears with cotton-wool, so that no sound shall penetrate. 
Then, sitting round on the floor, father and mother, sons and daughters, sisters, cousins and aunts, 
thev all at a gi\-en signal start shrieking the most violent and obscene abuse of one another that 
their fertile imaginations can conceive. No one. of course, can hear what another says, yet, until 
obliged to stop from sheer exhaustion they shout abuse at each other at the tops of their voices. 
The Santals themselves, when questioned, can gi\e no idea as to the origin or meaning of the 
observance ; it is an immemorial custom, and as such they religiously keep it. .\s an outlet for 
lon.g pent-up feelings it must have a fa-'Cination all its own. 

Though the customs in vogue among the Hindus of Bengal and Behar lack much of the primitive 
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picturesquencbb of tliose of tlio aboriginal tribes, there are many full of interest. (.)iie of the most 
curious is the Cliuruk Puja, reminiscent of the old days when death, torture and mutilation were 
the common accompaniment of Hindu worship. It is generally known as the Hook-swinging 
Festival, the devotees being swung up in the air by means of hooks thrust into the flesh below the 
shoulder-blade, and, though long since strictly prohibited by law, almost every year until recently 
cases of its having taken place with full rites were reported in various districts (see illustration on 
page 540 ). It is one of those ghastly exhibitions that a past race of Hindus more especially delighted 
in ; and the devotees theiubelves. from all accounts, eagerly underwent the torture, probably well 
drugged to mitigate what would otherwise have been physical agony. Each devotee approached 
the priest in turn and fell full length on the ground before him, his back and shoulders bare. The 
priest, muttering his formula, stooped down, and, dipping his finger in a heap of ashes, made two 

marks on the back of the 
suppliant just below the 
shoulder-blades. His as- 
sistant, pinching up the 
flesh beneath these marks, 
thrust the two large hooks 
securely through. This done, 
the devotee rose amid the 
cries of admiration of the 
crowd, and marched off to 
the swinging post, swagger- 
ing along with pride and 
seemingly unconscious of 
the wounds made by the 
hooks, from which blood 
was flowing down his back. 
The hooks being attached 
to the ropes of the swinging 
machine, with a sudden 
wrench that would seem as 
if it must have lacerated 
the flesh beyond endurance, 
he was swung aloft, to 
the wild shrieks of the 
crowd of enthusiasts and 
the deafening noise of the 
drums. A loose band placed round the man’s chest prevented the strain from actualh' causing 
the honks to burst through the flesh, but so slackly tied that it mitigated little of the pain. 

At the great car festival, the " Rath Jatra," thousands of pilgrims flock annually to the temple of 
luggernaut at Puri (see illustration on page 547J, believing that special sanctity attaches to it, and 
that special blessings are obtained by those who worship there at the time of the Rath Jatra. 
Vt this tune, escorted by thousands of worshippers, the gods emerge from their seclusion and face 
the light of the siin. It is a striking scene, in all the heat and dust of a June day. Thousands of 
pilgrims, s<ime attired as for a festival, others in the garb of fakirs, throiig the great broad road 
that leads to the temple. Ihe huge car, square and towering upwards in tier on tier above its 
( umbrous wheels, that look as if nothing short of an elephant's strength could move them, is 
decked out in all the splendour of decoration that appeals to an Indian and hung with the much- 
loved genda-blossoms that are never absent from the Hindu festival. With much ceremony 



HO ME.MORl.VL STONES, 


The Hos cremate their dead and bur> the ashes close to the home of the deceased, a 
large uncut slab of stone covering the grave Outside the village a huge pillar of rock is 
erected in memor> of the deceased 
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tile ,?ods are brout;ht out of the temple and seated in it ready for their journey . Long 
ropes are attached to the car. round which thousands of worshippers struggle for the honour of 
holding them, and at a given signal, amidst a babel of shouts and music, they strain at the 
ropes until the huge, unwieldy car slowly moves and crawls onwards down the road. (See 
illustration on page vii.) 

There is something that appeals to the imagination, in spite of all the tawdriness, as the 
gods in their cumbrous chariot make their slow progress, with sudden halts here and there as 
the worshippers relax their efforts in their exhaustion or the huge creaking wheels .give trouble 
and need repair. The immense crowds which have pushed their way to the front to see 
the car pass bv press back on those behind as it bears down upon them, frowning and relentless, 
as if to crush them beneath its weight, while the dense masses behind, in their anxiety to see, 
surge forward, thrusting those in front almost bimeath the wheels. A wave of excitement, 
real and intense, passes over the whole throng as the car rolls onwards. Cries of encouragement 
to the struggling mass that draws the car and exclamations of awe and interest as it finally passes 
bv need little in imagination to swell them into the frenzy of by.gone days, that made the progress 
of the car of Juggernaut a ghastly scene ot sacrifice as the worshippers flung themselves beneath 
the wheels. But to-day the arm of the law is far-reaching, even if the fanatical desire for self- 
destruction still exists, and Juggernaut .goes on his way without a human sacrifice. For ten days 
the gods remain at the smaller temple. Then they are drawn back again to their deep seclusion 
in the .greater temple to await the return of the Rath Jatra in the year to come. 
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Photo t’ti'] [t'tiiitinii F M. li-nhii. 

THE BL\CkCAP TIBEl.W DEXILD \NCERS. 


The dancers, who belong to the pre'Buddhist or Bouisi religion, are encaged in a nte to cxorti/e devils and bring good lucL to 
the country. The> wear tall conical serpent-decorated hats with a broad brim of black >ak s hair, and silk gowns embroidered with 
the gorgon-like heads of giant-demons i see illustration opposite*. Some Buddhist monks, wearing peaked cowls, aie seen seated 
and taking part in the celebration 

CHAPTER XX 

TIBET. B;/ L. A. WADDELL. r.B. f ! E . E.R.i.I. 

tNTROTirCTi )KV AND KKI.AllND 'D ) i;iklll 

Tibet, tlu' mysterious land of the r.raml Lama, joint yod and kiny of many million--, is -till one of 
the most impenetrable countries of the earth, ami it- people ainum.; the least well-known. The 
British expedition of a decade ayo merely lifted tlu' tniike of the vt il whirl) hide- that land and its 
people from European eyes : but the r ed ha- de-rended ae.im more ( lo-a-ly than bt fore, Enouyh 
information has been cleaned to -how that the Land o| the Lama offer- the nio-t extreme examjrle 
of priestly domination the workl has ever -ecu ; and that it- lone eeiiturie- ot i-olation h.ive 
preserved to us many enrions -nrvival- ul old-woilil eu-toni and myth 

The advent of an infant in Tibet i- not coii-i-lere l tlm joyou- ereiit tlnit it i- in the ordinary 
world. The Tibetans, like other cood Buddlii-t-, belier e that the i hild i- Jioi the -on of it- jian nt- ' 
It is, on the eontrar\', b(‘lieved to be merely tin j)roduet of thr " Kiiniui." or deed-, cood or bad. 
of some other per-on nniallv an utter -tran.eer— or it may be an alien, or even a lowir animal, 
who ha- ivcentlv died, -ind whose -pint ehanee- to be r.Mjuirinc reinearnaiinii .it the in-taiit 
when till- particukir b-ibe dniw- it- hr-t breath Tlu- eonit- \'erv hard upon tin j>oor little 
intriuler Nor are hi- p-ireiit- to be ojieiily I'oner-itul.ited, mile— in the almo-t inij'o— ibly r.ire 
event of the child beinc deckin d to bi- .1 reinc arnateil (ir.md k.ima [nde, d. p.iremal and tamily 
life altocether are c nerallv di-ji.ir.iced a- beiiic un-Buddhi-tn bv the hordi - m monk- who form 
nearlv the majonty ot the adult imile i)ojiulati'>n, and who live n]ion th. .iliii- and t arniiic- ot tin 
laitv whom they openly desjh-e 
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Nevertheless, in practice, the parents and relatives welcome the little guest, and treat it with 
much the same natural affection and consideration as the rest of the world bestow on their offspring, 
despite the Buddhist fiction that it is not their own flesh and blood at all. Thank-offerings are 
presented to the temple of Buddha, and any special vow is fulfilled which mav have been taken to 
obtain an heir, as’a daughter is less esteemed than a son, as in other Buddhist countries. 

The new-born infant is 
not bathed, but after three 
da\'s is smeared over with 
butter and exposed to the 
sun's rays for several days. 
Infants receive very little milk 
(which also is seldom con- 
sumed by adults) ; their food 
consists chiefly of parched 
meal mixed with soup. 

To guard the child against 
malign influences no time is 
lost in getting an astrologer 
to cast its horoscope, so 
that adverse planets may be 
avoided or combated, and 
its lucky and unlucky days 
ascertained ; and talismans 
are tied to its dress to ward 
off the evil eye or compel 
good fortune. A grand name 
is chosen for the child This 
may, in the case of boys, 
be “ The Thunderbolt of 
Long I.ife {Dorje Tshcring), 
or " The '\'a>t Banner ” {Dar- 
gyits), or not unfrequeiltly the 
day of the Week on which 
the birth occurred Thus a 
boy born on Sunday is called 
The Sun" {Xviina). or on 
Saturday " Saturn ” {Pciii-ba) ; 
for the Tibetans adopted from 
India with their Buddhism 
the same .\ryan astrfinomical 
nomenclature for the divi- 
>1011' of the week that are 
electi.'d i> that ot the Biuklhi't 


rh'’i 



un 


IIBEIAN LXD'i OF CENTRAL TIBET 

I he 3c\\ellecl tiara or chaplet, is ^^OIn chiefl> in Lhasa and Eastern Tibet From 
the t%\o necklaces aie suspended amulet-boxes of silver or sold filigree work studded 
with turquoise 

I'or CHI'-, the mo't favoured of all name 


current with ti 

" X’lrgin-mother of (nid." ldr,i. or m libetan, " /te/iHu," which i' tliu> analogous to ‘‘Mary 
am(.)ng't Christians 


11 iLR'lSllIl' AMI tt.VRRI.VC.K 

.\s <i n-ult of the extreme predominance of mi.inastieisin in the ruuntrv, wherebv nearly a 
third of the total adult male population i' protes^rdlv a celibate priesthood, added to which is the 
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I'll"'" I'll' r M. U’HI-ii. 

\ TIBETAN TWIRLING HIS PRATER-WHEEL 

In his left hand he carries his rosar> of beads, and at each revolution 

of the pra> er-\\ heel drops a brad to register to the credit of his KarnxJ the 
number of times he has performed this act of merit. 


practice of polwindrv. the un- 
married i^irl- and women t'a^tlv 
outnumber the laymen Cou- 
scquently a youny man cn]o\> 
an unusuallv wide choice in hi;- 
^election of a bride, thouyh he 
usually ^elect'^ one older than 
himself. Considerable freedom of 
choice i^ exerci^ed. as marriage is 
generally exogamous and seldom 
takes place before adolescence, 
usually between eighteen and 
twenty-live ; and as there is the 
freest intimacy between the sexes, 
real courtship and lo\'e-matches 
are not uncommon 

The formal betrothal, however, 
is usually arranged by a go-between, 
who is a friend of the suitor. He 
is sent to the girl’s parents, carry- 
ing as a present a ceremonial silken 
scarf, an essential offering whenever 
a fat’otir is asked or a visit paid, 
and intimates that his friend is 
desirous of marrving the girl, upon 
which a day is usuallv fixed to 
receive the reply On that dav the 
girl's family invite their relatives to 
meet the go-between, who brings a 
large supply of wine for the enter- 
tainment of the party. It the 
parents and girl are satished, they 
drink the wine and each relative 
take^ a scarf. Then the go-between 
places on the girl’s forehead a 


chaplet 'et with turquoises, which is the engagement-present of the suitor, and offers \-ariuUs 


other jire^ents, such as bricks of tea. clotlies, jewellery, money, beef and mutton, and the girl's 


familv ^eiid return gift^ 


I'or the Wedding no religious ceremony is needed, as is abo the c'ase in other Buddhist countries 
The marriage is a punly civil i-ontract, and re(juires only the piibheation of the event (see 
illustration on page 50(0. An auspicious day is hxed by the astrologers, with reference to the 
horoscopes ot both parties, and invitation-scarves are sent to all relatnes and trieiids, eaeh of 
whom, by reeeiviiig a scart, is thereby expected to contribute a present of some article ot 
dress or other useful tnlle. >everal tru-mls ot the bridegroom go to fetch the bride and are 
entertained with other guests by her parents, ( )n this occasion the bride is accorded the hndiest 
honours. She m seated ujion the lughest cushion, with her parents on either side and the 
relatn es and friend' in regular order. All are dressed up in tin ir finery, the more wealthv 
wearing robes of ('hines,. silk-brocade, tlie nu-n with ofheial hat' and the women i-ovend with 
massive jewellery, amoiiest which tlie silver orjgolden amulet-hoxes studded with tunjuoise 







and the tiara-^ are ron'^pit'uoii''. When the feast is over the parents each throw a ^carf o\ er the 
hriik' S iirck and wi'h her the ble>^in,L; of children, whiet the relative-^ and friend' 'Catter ^rain 
o\'er her and accompanv her to tlie proomd lioU'C. At the latter place there are n'Uallt no 
cerenionic'. The bride an<l yroom bit down bide by bide and eat and drink wine or tea, and attei- 
wardb, btandinp up, receree the con^ratulationb of their frieinlb and prebent-i nt bcaitcb -the more 
co'tly of the latter they wear around their neck and the other' are placed in a heap in tiont of 
them, A priest may be called in to t;ivi' a benedii'tion or read a text from the i>uddhi't '< rijrtiire', 
but thib ib not ebbcntial. A' the pne't' ilepart, after partakiny of cake and wine, tliey u-mally take 
with them a little of the dried raibiiib and other c. milled Iruit' hor three day' the happ\ paii 
,a;o about drcbbed in their best, jiayiny tUbits to their trieiid', partakiny ot cake ,ind wine, .ind jinniny 
in the sonys which are stiny on buch occasioiib, and drinkiny eiidle'b di.iiiyht' ol bntli i ed-tea, 
Btittered-tea is the > ' ; . 

,yreat national drink of 

theTibetaiib. Althouyh ‘ 

the|j ' 'da^ / 

they pii" ( urreiit as i emple- \ t.T \R lo "the buddhist messi \h ■■ 

mone\- The proce" i-j.-.va. o. iSvJWJ. " 1 H C.-m.n-: B.ddha," .s .he oul^ eod ^.ho ,s represented as eea.ed 

Eu.opean fashion and not . ross-les: = ed He is expected to appear in the West 

of brew me the mixture 
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-] £\1PLE- \I,T \R TO "THE BUDDHIST MESbl \H " 

' oi BvJ'rs-rJ, “ Thr C.-mintr Bjddha," is tKe onK cod \xho is represented as seated 
Eu.opean fashion and not . ross-lestped He is expected to appear in the West 
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{_>(/'. ''I '■ n //' 'i III. K ' l.t. 


PR \^ RR-FL \GS 


f*ia\ei-Haus 'stc pa:;e 5/4' are olten stieithed across a pass as charms atjainsl the spirits of the air Masts bearin" 
such fla"s an also pianted near temples. especialK those on hill-tops liUeK to he struck b> lishtninc' 

of till- Tilu tnn wati-r, whu h i- U'li.illv drnvfil from loiil wolK aiul ikhhI^. On cnn'inonial orca-^ions, 
>U( h a' widdiiii;'- <ind tin of ]>rit-'t' and otlu-r hotnuin-d ^nif-t-, the hiutcrod-tea -carved 

out of ina--i\o coppar teapot'-, oiti n of hand'-oino arti-tir ilc'imi, riclilv o\-t'rl:iid hv ^oroll^ 
ill "liver or hra-" in reliet i-o illu'-tration on pa-e 5(14) The non-Tibetan visitor mu-it beware 
how he drink" the decoetioii. I-'i>r no "ooiier i" the mp emptied than it i" immediately fillid up 
ayain bv the atteiitne ho"t or hi" "ervant". N. the only way 111 uhieh a Huropean can mercifully 
( "ea].. an unph .oant ovenh "c without wmmduiy the feehnt;" ot hi" ho"t i" to pretend to up the cup 
In .pi. ntlw y. t n. v. r empty it, a" mo-^t Etirop. an trav. ller< hav.- learned by "ad experience. 

In th. wid.linp e.,iieratnlati..n" ther.- i" eii.lle"" mt.-rch.mye of c.nirt.'de" bv dofhnir cap", b.iwine, 
anil mutual thnwtin.e out of toneu,-" ."ce iIlu"tr,ition on pam y'.5i. Tlii" latter remarkable praeticc. 
\shich 1", n.xerthel.’"", the p..lite"t of all complim. ntarv metho.l" of "alutation in Tibet, lia" been 
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A IIBE'IAN lEAPO'I. 

.4. 



\N \ML LET CH \RM BOX 

It contains nsuallv a mtniatote p.odallion imaste ol iHr special 
patron-jod ol the neater nith cai.ojs rolls ot paper msciibed 
nith charms, consecrated sta.n iTom the altais ot celebrated 
shnnes and relics of the bode or d.ess ol sa.ntK monk, and 
otVier KoU persons 


the World 

shown h\' the present writer to be ri striking 
instance ot tliat primitive toriii of stilutatioii 
which Herbert Spencer ha, ilescribed as “ the 
surrender of the person saluting to the person 
saluted." 

As marriage is thus free froin elaborate cere- 
nioiiv, SCI divorce is still easii-r in Tibet, and 
requires little more than mutual consent and 
the return of all presents received. 

Polyandiy, or the joint marriage of one wife 
to several husbands, is not much practised in 
Tibet nowadavs. Where it docs c.xist, it is 
usualh' of the fyatiynal kind ; that is, the wife 
is common to the brothers of the family, ibis 
relationship, however, seems to he essentially 
an outcome of the law of primogeniture, which 
is ('urrciu in Tibet, whereby all property 
dcs( ends tc.i the eldest or first-born son of the 
tamih'. The other sons simply do not count, 
and are assumed to be appanages of the eldest ; 
iieiii.-e the joint -wife is othrially the wife only 
ot the eldest brother, and any children there 
niav be are considered tc) be his. 

Kri,I(;i(iX .\M) sL'PKR.STITKTN 

l.\ tew other parts of the world are the 
people more intensely superstitious or more 
heavih' burdened bv their religion than in the 
Land of the Lamas. The Tibet, ms, inaterialixing 
into concrete spirits the elenientarv forces of 
Xature, are beset bv legions of liustile dniniistic 
spirits at e\ery turn, agaiii't which thev resort 
for protei'tion to the Buddhist priests and the 
more powerful god, ot Buddhism As a result 
ot this, most of tin- aboriginal gods and spirits 
ha\'c <i)tne in time to be assimilated to the 
ivjic of the divinities of Indian Buddhism, 
wlience the Lamas derived tlieir religion. 
Whilst, on the othiT liand, some of the lowest 
iornis are still unabsorbed and are jirojiitiated 
bv rites pertormed bv .dtoriginal priests of the 
Shamanist order of dimiLdaneers, wlto also are 
the professional si,i-e,.)',.i-., lSf|. illustr.ition oil 
page 35 7' 

Many of the ancestral superstitions still 
retain their hold on the people despite the 
te.iehings ot Buddha. I he I ibetaiis are ever 
on the outlook tor omens and portents, an<l 
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their evervdax' life-affair^ are tjoverned bv a superstition-^ regard for lucky and unlucky days and 
moment-'. S])ecial divinations are sought for from professional astrologer-priests in all cases of 
important bu?ine^s, and in the bc-rious events in life— birth, marriage, sickness and death, also in 
sowing, reaping, building, travelling, etc., as well as at the beginning ol each year. The extra- 
ordinary amount of worship tlius prescribed to be performed by the priests, and paid for 
accordingly, wall be seen from the following example of a general Jioroscope of the year for a 
little girl of seven years of age, which I here translate ; 


Horoscope for the Girl )iamed Sunshine, aged 7 years. 


" I. Birth Conflict —Tills female was born in the Water-Horse year, which conflicts witli the 
present Earth-Mouse year, making her ‘ Power ’ black to excess , thus her food will be scanty 



r 


.an ■ nu'i !(s ! I 


On the left is. seen the hist sta?e. 

left ear is 


.A flBEt \\ S\LL-I\llO\ 

on the tisht the sec.nd. 1 he ihrustin-e out ot the toneue end 
esteemed the most poli‘e of all ceremonial salutations in Tibet. 


pushing for ward ot 


the 


,n<l the .'attic a-'oci.ited with her will die or be lost. To neutralize this infliu-nce. get priests 
j,, -‘'rile Liick-be-toving Ritual’ an.l ■ The Be-t Wealth': al-o otter cakes on the 

temple altar, and give food and -weet' to ehildn-n and monk- H,t ’ >kv--ei/mg R.hpe ' and 
■ F irth-daeger ■ are neutral, but require for the former that priest- -'ll, ill read the M.ms f„r 
. sky bEsenee ' and ' Tlu' E.irlh E'seiice,- and rep, at it a' often a' the y.-ai'' of her age 

p - nmesi The conjunction of her birth-vear. th,- Hoi'm , vith the pn'.-nt y, ar, the 
Moii-e is Very bad, as thesi- two animals are eiu-mic'. for thi-, gel tiu pric'ts to rt-ad the 

Chinese ('ollection of spells for ■ lurning awav Harm. 

II Genmantic Gondut Tim is ’ WV.od,' tlmn-fore be careful not to break a twig or deta..-e 
"^.-red to the serpent or dragon-pirit-, nor hamlle a ,arpenn.r's tool In the gnd 
month when biuls come out, it i- had f..r y.m, as tlm -erp.-nt-'pint' pr. vad .Xtaiid jourimving 
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W’i st or Xorth-WVst. To corrLCt thcic ovil intiiu-nrc?, uot unr'i- to rivul tin lliiiMlii't rollor- 
tion of Xprll-; ■ Dharani-pitaka ' thi> oxtoiiiU to about one thoiinatiT [kluio- 

" III. Fire ConfluL- -T\\\- F ' tlio 7 rod-,,’ thoretoro tho rod iloiiioii-, nioiiaco hot. Hor lioad. 
lioart and liver will aive her pain ami boil-, will oonii . To provont tlu-,f t-roet -i prator-iiiaet 
to close the door against the red demon> and perform tin.- wor'liip of the personal guardian 
spirit', and ransom the life of a sheep trom the butchers 


Con'piciious amongst the frescoes which adorn the vestibules of the temples is the tdh gorical 
painting which formerly was coipectured to be " The Buddhist Zodiac," but which the present writer, 
who first described and expilained it by the term " The Wheel of Lite." has shown to be a picture 
of the worlds of Transmigration and of the causes ol those ‘‘ re-births " a- suppo'cd bv Buddha. 



The bride and sroom ^^ear tall hats and \\hite ceremonial scar\es aiound their necks The> sit squatted on a carpet 
beside a table beaiin" bowls ol wine. whiUl a Lama-priest is seated at a table on ichich js a teapot and cups 


It is technically called " Tlie Tycle of Keconiiiigs " (see illustration opposite). It looks like a large 
plate held in the (dutches of an ogre-like monster. It depict-, in concrett' symbolu' form round tlie 
rim the tw i/lve-linke(I ciiain of causes which Buddha (.om-ei\-ed to be the cau'es of TJfe, and on 
whiidi he hung' his doctrine of deliverance from the endle" circle ol re-births and the iiii-,erv licheved 
to 1 )( in-ep-ir.dile from Lite. Hetweeii tlie -poke-, of the otiw ard-ndliiig wheel are jiortrat’ed the 

mi't rie- ol the -oul, or it' Bnddliist equivalent, 111 ail the varioii.s sjx states of tran-,nii”ration 

from the heac i ii' ol the gods wlu-re Zeiis or Indra ts di-pn-teil with his thumlerbolts, nodding'^ on the 
golden hills ol his Olympus, to the torture^ of hell jeunted with h ar-ome realistic detail, suggestive 
of the fiitenm of Dante ; it i-, indeed, probable that this Italian writer derived his conception of 
tho-e 'Celle-- hiraely from om- of thc'c Btiddlu't picture' In " The (in-al ftidgment " s( eiie the 
particuhir toriu of re-birth i' determined by the onh al of 'Cah-' on the ethical principle of retribu- 
tion bv reward or punishmeiit The good de( (D, or Kaniui. of the deciM,ed are weighed against 
his evil ileed' in the form of white and black counters, and ai cording as om- or otlu r preponderate' 



, c .L^ possible- 1 1 ansniii:i ulion for ♦He Humcin «oul in its c\clf’ of endless 

This is a icpresentation ot the mx oi ..%e .. , r. > ,i j i i j l. l . j ii l 

Hich weit eonieivca hadeJha to pfoduxe birth and re-birth ate po^tId^ed jn aile^oiieal 

the cluttHes oi a monster In the ioweimost co-npai trnent of the \%hei.l is ! He 


re-births and misei' 1 He causes 
foim round the tmi. wHich is Held 


G.eat Judgment ■■ scene and the tortnres of the ec.ched ,n the Bnddh.s, f.h 
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It ^ink^ till- wirkcd throiiith thf lo\xi_‘r .-'ttiges of human and animal fxi'tcncc, and cfcn ro hi ll, tthile 
it lift,' tha yood to the le\ el of imtthtv kintts, and even to the .itoiK. 

But the ethical value of thi> retribution theorv is heavily discounted by tlie pious fraud which 
dssiyns supernatural influence to the Lama-priests. The more mercenary priest' ifor many of 
the Tibetan monks live up to the purest standard of Biiddhisml have credited theiusehes with 
the power of ameliorating the destiny of sinners, even if already in hell, should their earthlv relatives 
offer them gifts and employ them to perform the costly rites and masses for this object. Thus in 
the hells, Lamas are depicted goin.g about plying their pra_\'er-wlieel' and muttering spelL for the 
benefit of tormented souls whose relatives make it worth their while. 

The craving lor material protection against the invisible malignant spirits leads the people to 
pin their faith on idiarnis and amulets, which are everywhere seen dangling from the dres- ot everv 
man, woman and child (see illustration on page 5b_f). These charms are mostlv 'cntences a'cribed 



l',i\ I'- • m' \ [/’/n .\f"t 'H (I'll \fisiO'n_ 

IHE ■■BOMSl ' TESTIX \L TO THE SPIRITS OF THE EARTH \\D MR 

’Hicr piiest, wc-aiiny the black hat ol thtr drv il-da ncei , stands beside the sacrificial mast and offers a libation of wine in a 
skjllbowj. whilst in front of him it the conical sacred cake-offei in^r set upon a three-leciged stand 

til Buddha, purporting to be i-.xtracteil from the Indian Buddhi't scriptures and written in Sanskrit 
cluiractiT' The spelL are 'upplenimted by n-lics of holy monks, consecrated grain, miniature 
imaae', and other 'acred material' and the whole is enclosed in an amulet-box of gold, silwr or 
c(ip[)er, U'Ually decorated with elaborate 'croll ornament and worn a' ma"ive jewellery. The 
nio't popular ot all spell' i- tlie ( hii ))ia-)u. which i' twirled 011 hand " prayer-wheel'. " A 
eraeetui 'file to tlii' deiuon-wor'hip i' 'eeii in the practice of planting tall imi'ts with fluttering 
'■ pra\’er-riag'. and the 'tnii.g' ot ))rayer-flaglet' stretched like bunting trum hoU'c-lop to house- 
top, fi-'tooning bridge', hnunted tree' and mountain pa-'C', 'uppo'ed to he e'peeially infested by 
em! 'pirit' 1 '-ee illu-trurion on page 50a 1 

The oral le !' 'till a living institution in libet.a' it wa' with the ancient (in-eks and Romans. 
Tlie chiet wizard' are i.on'iiltid. not only liy the people, but by the Buddhist monk' and by tlie 
Gowrnment on tlie great atiaif' of Mate. Icvi-ry gn ,it mona'ti rv has its own 'ori'crcr. who, 
however. 1' not usuallv coii'idered a member ot the Buddhist brotherhood, fie liw-s apart, and is 
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allowed to ntarrv, as 
showing his alien and pre- 
Bnddhist character. His 
utterances are couched 
in truly crcptic oracular 
form. 


Rain-compelling " is 
regularly practised be the 
sorcerers all over the 
country. In this arid 
land the crops are unu'-u- 
ally dependent on tiiiieh" 
rain, which, as well as 
the averting of destructive 
hail, is believed to be 
under the control ot tlu' 
sorcerers, who are regularh’ 
paid for their senie'e^ bv 
the grateful \-illagers, and 
are e\-en emplo\-ed as 
well by the Buddhist 
monks 

(hi the other hand 
how permeated the people 
are b\- the Buddliistic \-iew 



Uii/’lihl' It 'I"/] [//,, Mfi.ni'in 1//-WM// 

'IHE -BONIS'l- b\CRIHCI -\L M \b'l 

The designs arc formed uiih ilueads of the hve 
elemental colours, and ate i:eomelin.al in form, thtir 
libs usualK in the foim of a cro>s or double cross 


Ihe}' are acteil as sacred plays in the opi-n air on te<i'l-days and fi 


of life Is seen in their 
explanations of eongenital 
afflictions and defects such 
a-- blindness, dumbness, 
lameness, as uell as acci- 
dents ot limb. TJiese are 
all I'lewed as retributions 
due to the induidual for 
having in a previous life 
abii'-ed or injured or 
sinned with tlic jiartimlar 
limb ,,r organ affected. 
Thu'- a man i-> blind be- 
cause he sinned with his 
eye in a tornier lite riiis, 
indeed, is tin- ciimnKjn 
dogma in Biidilli.i'' own 
teaching a~ recorded m hi" 
talcs ol hi" tornier 
tJic Itl/iikti'-. 

J 111'"!’ '■ l-'ornier Ln-es ” 
ol Blldilha, pi'eseiwed in 
the cl,i"~ic Bnddhi't scriji- 
tures, supply the Tibetan 
with hi" chief anuNenient. 
‘"liwil" and are imim'iNelv 


popular, eveiybodv flocking to see tliein. They are pnveded at times hv masked plays, in winch 

the priests wear huge mask" of animal-lieaded dt.'inoii" and other personage" the"e are in\-"tii' 

l\rirade-play". The intervals are enlivened by a harle(iuinade of men dancer", who pirouette with 
a spinning-"kirt ot long ta""el" and cut a lot of rongli-and-tnmhle caper" i"ee iiln"tratiim on 


page 57(1]. The sacred plays invariably point "onie wliolcMune le""cjn , the e\ il-doer" iiu-vitabiv 


pay the penalty ot their misdeeds aiul the good are rewarded. 
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DEA'lir AXl) KITIWI. 

E\'E.v muiv cLibuiMtr than 
till- ritc' requiml to pre- 
■^t-rvc a Tibetan alive are 
t]ie~,e reipiireil on lii-- death 
to pre>erve lll^ >urvivor-' 
attaiiist hi- spirit. Tliese 
rites, indeed, suy^test that 
Herbert ^-pe-ne'er was ri”ht 
in statin" that “ the rudi- 
ment arv form of all religion 



Li" ^0 - / "/o., o_'~ 

\ HC\[\\ SKL'LL USED- 
The demons m shiines outside 
Buddh’st temples are offered ^\^ne as 
as blood in these skull-bo\sls 


the 

.sell 


does not perish on hi- 


is the propitiation of <lead 
anci'stoi's " The central 
idea in these propitiatort' 
rites IS that the spirit ot 
. death, but sitrvi\'es as a 


/'(- ''//( 'A'"'!!'"' 

-.AS .A LIB.ATIO.N BO\t L 

The lid of the bo%\l is of metal 
elaboiatclv ornamented and surmounted b> 
a finjal of cio««sed thunderbolts 

"host which mav harm liis sur- 


the man 

\'i\ijrs if not appealed For this pur[-)ose elaborate precautions are taken with the aid of the 
priests. The prim ipal nii.inunients in Tibet arc ('omierted with the wcirship of relics of the 
dead These are the countless relic-toner' or or cJidiicns. duplicates of the ori.ti'inal 

Indian ones of Buddha's relics, and actual ori, finals of the saints and holy men of Tibet ; the 
numerous ('aims where people have died on highways ; aiul the implements of worshiji made out 
of litinian bones (see illustrations on this pa.eei. These latter include bowls of human skulls for 
altar-hbation cup', and for drums, thiyh-bone trumpets to summon the ileinons, sashes of carved 
human bones for the priest in certain celebrations ; di'cs of finyer-joints and other human bones 
as beads tor rosaries, and ailual bit' of bone and cremated relics enshrined in aniiilet-boxes. It 
is laraelv a worship of the dead. 

When a death occurs in Tibet the h(jdy is left untouched by any layman until the priest dis- 
poses of its soul. white cloth is merely thrown over the face and the e.xpert priest sent for who is 
termed " The Shifter of the Soul." For it is believed that on the physical death of a person the 
spirit continues to lin.ner on within the corpse for a period of at least four days, and it can oiil\- 
be coiiducti d out monsters some- 


hv the jiriest, satis- 
factorih' tor itself 
and for the <ur- 
\i\i ii's (futile ar- 
ru'al of tin- priest 
in the d e a t h- 
ch.mibm' all per- 
sons are e.xcluded 
and the di K ii's and 
windi i\\ s shut , and 
till prii 't 'Its near 
the la ad I if the 
corpse and elialit' 
the din I'tions tor 
the soul to find 
its wav to Ifira- 

ili'i- past oere-hke 




1 RU'^1PE IS 

Th<-,c tr umpets. made out oi humari thi^K'boncs, aic used to 
Summon, as \veH as to excjici^e. the demons. 


uhat of the kind 
desi'ribed in the 
Fiferini’s Pro- 
, cress." Alter e.\- 

hortiny the soul to 
(put the dead body 
the jiriest seizes 
with his toreUnyer 
and tlninih a few 
hairs on the crown 
ot the ciirpse, and 
lerkiny these forci- 
biv, is supposed 
therein’ to m.'ikc >'i 
passaye for the 
soul tliroiiyli the 
pores of the roots 
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of the?c hair>, as though an actual perforation of the skull had been etfected. If blood ooze? in the 
process, it is an auspicious sit;‘n. The soul is then directed, as in E.ityptian myth, to avoid the dan.yers 
besetting the road to Paradise, and is bidden God-speed. The ceremony lasts about an hour. For his 
services the Lama receives as high fees in money and presents as the estate or relatives can ah'ord, 
and about half of the estate of a rich man goes to the priests who perform his death ceremonies. 

The men who mav now touch the corpse, after the priest has officially declared that its soul 
has sped, are selected by their horoscope. All are tabooed who are born under the same planet as 
the deceased, and a fresh horoscope is cast to find the suitable date for the funeral, the mode 
and direction for disposing of the body, and for the worship to he prescribed for the safety of 





\ TIBET \N FL'NERXL PR0CESS[0\ 


The boci> IS tarru-d to the ctmt-tcrj tied -ip in a bendJr on the shouMers of a man speciaJlj’ selected bt the astrolo^eis as 
auspicious, and is accompanied b\ priests chantini; pra>eis and pld>in? a dirge on trumpets, horns and drums 

till' -ur\-i\-nr-. The cori"-e i- then tied up with rope- into a -itting .ittitiule like that found in 
primitii’e .-epultiire', and pla<'ed in a -aek of raw hide, and i- tlien laid on a bed in a corniT of 
the rnom. or in a ?pare room, and a curtain liuiu; up in front ot it. 

Prie-t- in relav? remain near the <-(,rp?e day an<l meht chaiuiii.g -ert'ii e? and reading the P.uddhist 
litanv until it is removed. lliey keep lamp?, like c.mdle-. lit around it, from the number of ei,glit 
to one hundre(l ,ind eiffiit. and the relative-, who ?it in another room, bring in foo(l ami drink, 
which thev otter on a low table to the decea-ed. Hi? bowl i- kept tilled with tea or wine, and he 
is ottered a share of whatever tood i? ,t;oin,L;. and till ?U(di tood and drink i? thrown away before- 
tile bowl 1- replenished, a? it i- believed to have had all it? e??ence e.xtracteil by the <liwea?ed. 
Pjefore the funeral the eiie-it- eat and drink in the Iiou-^t, but after the corpse i- reimwed no one- 
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Tin />*'' //ii>s('“i '•/*] 

A DEIFIED PRIEST 

He IS represented nding on a lion, or 
’hea\enl> dog.” enciicled bj flames, and 
holding in his right hand a thunderbolt 
and in his left a skull-bowl of blood 

ben d bod\’ ma\' be buried, but a 


present dav mav be deri\ ed 
from the same source At 
the Tibetan cemetery the 
bodv is placed face down- 
ward-, on the rock or slab of 
stone, divested of clothes and 
tied to a stake and the corpse- 
cutters slice off the flesh (see 
illustration on pa,^e ixj, and 
throw It to the vultures and 
do^s and piys which frequent 
these cemeteries. To be de- 
voured by the vultures is 
most esteiined, and the at- 
tendants are en.qayed for an 
extra sum to keep oft the 
less desirable I'urrion-feeding 
beasts of prey. The bones 
of the stripped and disinein- 
1 families who can attord it 



.1 

THE PRATER-FLAG. 

It IS a form of the Chinese Dragon* 
hoise. a talisman against thunderbolts and 
hail Similarlv in Saxon England the 
heavenly horses of Odin” were wideb 
used on houses, 

lia\'e the bones of their relative 


pounded and mixed with flour and thrown up into the air to the \ ultures — this proceedin^t is 


eupliemistically called "celestial disposal of tiie relics llie corpses of poor people, criminals, 


those killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren women, are drayqed by a rope, like a dead 


beast, and thrown into rivers and led:;-'. 


i\[(mrnin ,!4 for relatives continues for about threi' iiKTnths, and .generally for a year no coloured 
clothes are worn, and jewullory is discarded. The yountrer are more lamented for than the old. 
At irequent iiitert-als the Buddliist jiriests tire called in to re;i<l masses for the reposc of the smil of 
the deceased, and to procure its passage through the intermediate sttite, a sort of pureatorv, to 
the " I’ar.idise of the W'l-st," the- ereat qotd of the Buddhists ol Tibet as well as those of China 
and Japan. 

It is for the attainment of this paradise ot perpetual bliss that the Tibetans worship the Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa, and are tor et'er mutteriny the " Oni nta-ni ” spell and twirlmq it laii their prayer- 
wheels. For the Dalai Lama poses as the eartlilv incarnation, not of Buddha, as is U'Uallv 
stated, but of the Buddhist (lod Araloki/a, who preside-, ()\-er transmigration, and who holds 
in his h.inds the keys of this heaven, as well as of hell. The nn stK' spell of this qod is : 

(h}i nia-in pail-)nc Hu»i. wliieh Ini' a cryptic mystic, il nieaninq, but mav be siimewhat hterallv 
translated as "() (hid’ The [.oius-Jewel ’ Haii ’ " This formula is carved endlessly upon the 
roek', also on slabs ot stmie to form lon.e walL matU' wirds, .md even furlongs, in length, near 


sacred Imildiii.e' or moun- 
tain iiasses (see illustra- 
tion opfiMsite). 1 lie llU'l'e 
Utterance ol this sacred 
spell, and even the re- 
e-olvinu of Its printed form 
within till' prayer- wheel 
is believed to Cam for the 







the people's lip-,. It is 
anionqst the first words 
t.iiiitht to hallos : It is the 
most Ireqiieiith uttered 
sentence hy all Tibetans, 
nieii, Women and children ; 
and it Is the' hut praver 
of the ilyiny. It is the 


utterer re-hirth straight 
into Paradise Heitee thi' 
formul.i e\’er hane' upon 


THE MTSTIC SPELL. 

O God ' 7 he Lotus-Jewel ' Hail ' " 


all-eompelhnq, irresistible 
talisman ami pas'wonl to 
Paradi ' 








}'hu,.. I~>r 


■J "j'lii.n F. i}<'il-v. 


IIBET.-W IHEAIRICALS AT LHASA. 

The picture represents an interlude in the performance of one of the sacred plars of Buddha's foimet biiths-the 
JjtjkJS The men pirouette swiftb so as to keep their skirts fliina almost at the level of their rsaist 


( HAl'TEK XXI 

AFiillAMSTAX AXI> BA fA'Clf ISTA X B;/ M. r.OXCWORTH /lI.I/AX F R A.I., M.R A S. 

TiiF rotmtrir^ nf Aftfliani^tan and Bahirhi-tan art' .ifcDiicaphical ti'niib tor the regions h'ins 
between PeL'id and India Tliev take their modern name-- trom the mo'^t prominent raee>, the 
Vf'diaii' and Pralnehe' : but the-se rare' are not their only inhabitant' Siieh widely divergent 
btoek' a' the Kafir' of the Hindu Kii'h. the Monyohan Hazara', and the Drat idian Prralifii are 
ineluded, and the .\fylian and Pralnrli rare' tlieni't-lve' 'pread into Rnti'h India, down from the 
mountain uall ot tin.' Siilaiinan Mi iiintani' to the b.ink' of the Indu', aanl in 'onie ca'e' e\-en to 
itb e.i'tern 'hore. 

It 1 ' therefore clear that ni.iiu' ot the rU'toni' whirh exi't in tlie'C mountain', jilatean.x and 
low-hiny rueiain plain' inu't br' purely tribal or local 1 here i', ho\\e\er, a kind ot yeiieral 
re'einblanre iiniony the'c rare.', and 'onie ot the rU'toin.' pret ail \ ery widely. The Muli.uninadaii 
reh'Uon 1' uniAer'dlly ai eepted, and the le'tual' and reliyiou' rite' are generally tho'e found 
Throughout the world of I'l.iin. The nni" ot the people l.ielony to the AiDii or orthodox 
creed, but the Hazaras and 'Oine ot the tribe-c ui the Ktirram \'alley follow the Shia here'W, like 
the Per'ians. Even amony the orthodox tln-re are many wariation', front the inteit'cly fanatical 
\f"han tribes, cuch as tho'C of the Kabul valley, to the ea'V-yoiny Baluch, who thinks it 'ufhcient 
if hi' rliiet savs prayers tor the whole tribe. The reliyion affects the customs to a .yreat extent, 
for cereinonie' connected with betrothal', wedihny' and funerals are n-yiil.ited by it, and aniony 
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Musalmans the great multiplicity of custom which prevails among more primitive communities 
is not to be expected. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable variety, if not in tlie actual marriage ceremony, at any rate in 
courtship, illarriage is throughout an affair of purchase or bargain, but among the wilder tribes 
there is not the same seclusion of women as in the towns, and there is often a good deal of courting 
and flirtation. This mav be well seen among the ilarwats of Baiinu, where the women and girls 
often travel long distances to fetch water for the villages in the sandy, waterless plain. They go 
with their goatskins and donkeys to the banks of the ('lambila, ami many courtships go on among 
the young men and girls at the river bank. Sometimes these meet with family approval, often the\' 
do not, and elopements against the will of the parental council are by no means uncommon. The 
same thing sometimes happens among Baluclies, --ome of whose poems show a truly romantic spirit. 
But as a rule the girl has no voice in the matter, and makes up for it by love affairs after marriage. 
Elopements of young married women with lovers from other tribes or families are very common, 
and lead very often to the death of the woman or her lover, or both. The code of honour is inexorable 


among both Afghans and Baluches, 
and the lovers generally try to 
escape into the territory of another 
tribe, where the law of hospitality 
forbids their surrender, even if the 
lover is not a member of the tribe. 
Blood-feuds are started by an_v 
infringement of this rule, and once 
started, may go on for generations. 
Baluchi songs alluding to the cun- 
ning of women in eluding their 
husbands are plentiful. The women 
have, however, on the whole a 
great deal of independence. Those 
of the nomadic tribes are of fine 
physique, and do not think it 
necessary to hide their faces. They 
may be seen in crowds accom- 
panying the march of the tribes, 
during the annual migration of the 
Povindah, or mercantile tribes, 
from the uplands near Ghazni to 
the plains of India, at the begin- 
ning of the winter, and back to the 
hills when the hot weather com- 
mences, riding on the camels or 
striding alongside with free and 
unfettered action. Their families 
accompant' them, and children are 
born or die on the trying marches 
without delating their progress. 



(See illustration on page 5S1.) 

Baluch women, too, have a 
custom among the hill tribes of 
going ofl to wander about the 


^ {f.'aj’tatn F. M. Baxhp. 

MAIL ARMOUR. 

In the pageant plays Tibetans clad in mail armour, vsith bow and arrows, 
often represent horsemen of mediaeval times. The armour is composed of iron 
pfates tied together by thongs of yak hide. 

44 
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mountains in bands, unaccom- 
panied by any men, in the 
spring season. They are never 
mole^led on these occabions, 
and indeed women are never 
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5^ very ancient spring custom. 

.*^ . ^_ *.' - ' 1 ' The bovs generallv accoin- 

l-hi'tQhH] ' ■■ 

A DONKEa RACE. ' P^ny the women till they grow 

Camel races and donUey races lor the less anslociatic are much in lavour Up, UUd like them, HlUSt HOt 

A Baluch chief stands m front to give the sicnal to sicirt i i -n i • . -i i 

be killed in any tribal wars. 

On attaining the age of pubeit}’ they are invcbted with tlie trowsers, or sliaki'dr, worn by Baluch 
men. They are then men and may le.gitiinatelv be killeil. 

I'unerals follow the Musahnan rites, but the methods of burial differ among various tribes. In 
the towns both Afghaiib and Baluclies follow tlic ivccignized methods ; fine domed tombs are con- 
structed for great people, and humbler graxa-s t.tf muil lor those of less importance. Baluches in the 
wilder country make grax'eb of loose stoiifs, often very artibticalh' arranged in bands of black and 
white. The Pathans, or border Afghans, and the trax'elling Povindahs make piles of stones, often 

surrounded by a low wall, and 
place the horns of the wild 


A DONKEA RACE. 

Camel races and donkey races for the less aristociatic are much in favour 
A Baluch chief stands m front to give the signal to sicirt 



A BALUCH HORSE RACE 


The Baluches are passionately fond of horse racing, m \%hich one tnhe contends 
rigavnst another. The civil %%ar uhich split the race into uval sections more than 
400 >ears ago is supposed to have originated in a dispute over a horse race 


sheep, or uridl, and of the wild 
goat^ or mdrkJwr, on these 
stone-heaps. When the tomb 
is that of a saint or person with 
pretensions to sanctitv, it be- 
comes a zivdrat^ or shrine. 

'Pile shrine of Sakhi Sarwar 
in the Dera (dliazi Khan district 
is one of the most celebrated 
in the north-west of India (see 
illubtration on page 582). It 
was originally, perhaps, a 
Buddhist place of pilgrimage, 
and is still visited by pilgrims, 
both Hindu and ilusalman ; it 
is, however, situated on the 
skirt of the Sulaiman Mountains 
in the midst of the Baluch 
tribes, and the annual spring 
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festival has become a kind of national meeting-place for them. The modern shrine, of no great 
antiquity, stands on a cliff over the sandy bed of a mountain gorge, which at times becomes a 
roaring torrent. The face of the rock has been cut into tiers of steps, on which the people 
assemble to watch the games, wrestling and horse-racing, which go on in the sandy bed below. 
Not far off is another shrine of the same saint, Sakhi Sarwar, “ the generous lord,” here called 
Zinda Pir, “ the living saint,” because here, like Elijah, he disappeared from the earth without 
death. A hot sulphur spring due to this miraculous event is credited with strong curative 
properties. 

The cairns of stones found throughout the country in some way resemble tombs, but appear to 
have a different origin. They may start with tombs in some cases, and in others mark the site of a 
murder or any notable event. Both among Afghans and Baluches, once started, thev continue to 
grow, for every passer-by adds a stone. The Baluches carry the idea further in jest, and erect 
cairns (called damhitl) in scorn of any well-known act of bareness or meanness. 

Manj’ mullas are believed to have the power of curing diseases by charms, or by breathing on 
the afflicted persons. Charms against the evil eye are very common, and favourite animals — 
camels, mares or goats — are protected in a similar way, often by strings of blue beads. 

Baluches are less fanatical than Afghans and very few mullas are found among them. Nor are 
they a specially superstitious race, but they have certain superstitions peculiar to themselves. 
Among these is the belief in the mamm. This is the ordinary black bear, but it is supposed to 
have the properties of a wer-wolf or vampire. .Many women are believed to be reallv mamms who 
assume the form of women to entrap men and suck their blood or hug them to death. .Another 
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Baluch belief not shared bv their 
neighbours is the aversion to fish ; 
no fish is eaten bv them, and this 
is no doubt a survival of some 
totemic belief of pre-i\Iuslim origin. 

Eggs, too, are avoided by them. 

One hears little about jinns, ghosts 
and demons among Baluches, but 
the belief in spirits of all sorts 
is much more prevalent among 
Afghans. Among the Hazaras food 
is always set aside for the jinns at 
the birth of a child. The ordeal 
by fire is still sometimes practised 
by Baluches. I met with a case 
among the Bozdars where a man 
cleared himself of a charge of theft 
by walking along a trench filled 
with burning charcoal without get- 
ting out on either side. It was 
rather a test of endurance than of 
invulnerability. On the other hand, 

Afghan religious leaders claim to be 
able to walk through fire unharmed 
as a test of religious belief. 

The Baluches are a nation 
of horsemen and horse-breeders. 

They only ride mares, and until 
recent times all colts except those 
required for breeding were de- 
stro3'ed. The}’ are passionately 
addicted to horse-racing, in which 
one tribe contends against another 
(see illustration on page 57S). This fondues 
the civil war which split the race into the rieal sections 
contested horse-race more than four hundred 3'ears ago, in which the Rinds falseh' claimed the 
prize. Not only races but dances are the universal accompaniment of great assemblies and 
rejoicings. The dance of the Pathans and that of the Baluches are essentially different in 
character, but both occur most frequeiitlv on the occasion of some reconciliation or ■'ettlement 
of a tribal feud. The Afghan or Pathan dance is a sword dance. The dancers hold a sword 
in each hand most commonlv, sometimes a sword in one and a gun in the other. The\ circle 
round a central post, waving their swords round their heads and gradualK' become e.xcited, and 
continue to circulate with violent movements, and sometimes firing of guns. The musicians are 
outside the circle. 

The dance of the Baluches can only be seen in its perfection among the hillmen (see coloured 
plaie facing page 545). The_\’ hold hands, and carry no swords. The musician', one plaMiig 
a drum and others the sarluda (an instrument of the fiddle class pla\-ed with a horse-hair bowg and 
held upright like a violoncello), and the dunih/ro (or long-stemmed four-stringed guitar), sit in the 
middle of the circle. The dancers in their flowing white robes move at first in a stateK’ and graceful 
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wa\% with the easy, springy tread of the mountaineer, the circle contracting and expanding as they 
move round. (rradually the movements become faster and faster, and tlie dancers often break 
from each other and twirl round separately, the whole ending in a scene of wild excitement. Those 
who stand by a.'e caught by this and join in the dance with wild cries. Among the professional 
camel-drivers a similar dance of a less dignified type prevails. W'hen excited, the dancers adopt 
quaint and grotesque attitudes, crouching, hopping, jumping like frogs, and uttering howls, grunts 
or other weird noises. The musicians share in the excitement and play like furies. 

One of the nost widely established institutions among Pathan and Baluch tribes is that of the 
jirga, or council for settlement of differences. This varies in accordance with the constitution of 
the tribe. . In Northern Afghanistan this is extremely democratic. The nominal chiet of a tribe has 



MUSICI \NS. 

The musiciars shown above belong to the Dom tribe and are of Indian origin 1 hf> wear the Baluch dress One is 

playing on the S3r:nd^ with a horse haii bow 

very little aathority, and leaders come to the front rather through per>rinal qualities than by 
position. die Baluch tribe is of patriarchal constitution. The chief of a tribe can generally 
command tie obedience of his followers, and the heads of subdivisions also h.i\ e autliorit\'. .Vfter 
a general setlemeiit the rejoicings are great. .Many et the feud- are he.iled iw betrothals among 
members ofliostile families. A great banquet take- pi, ice on tiie nioumain-side ; '-core-' of sheep 
are slaughtired and the meat roasted at fires wliieli blaze through the night, with the accomptini- 
ment of daices and the chanting of old ballads bv the profe-sioiial liards. Tlie-e li.inls are not 
Baluclies br blood, but Dorns, or men of the gipsv race, of Indian origin, who accompany tlie songs 
or ballads «n the instruments already mentioned (see illustration on this page]. There is a good 
deal of poe.ry still composed by Baluches, but no Baluch would sing his poem in public. He 
teaches it io a Dom, who sings it before the assembly, and tliis is the method of publication. 
One form of singing is practised by true Baluclu»s. and tliat only by liillnieii ol a primitive 
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type. This is the singing of short love-songs or other small lyrics, to the accompan. nent of the nar, 
or flute. The singer and player sit on the ground with their heads close togethi and the singer 
drops his voice to the pitch of the instrument, much below its natural tone, and sings in one breath 
as long as he can. In effect it is a sort of ventriloquism, the voice seeming to issiij' from the flute. 

The mountain Baluches are nomadic, and live in temporary huts of matting, i ften resting on 
a low wall of rough stone (see illustration on this page). These walls are left standin i at well-known 
camping-grounds near water for the next comer, while the coverings are removed. Among Afghans 
the hill people generally have fortified villages, often very strongly built, the to vers sometimes 
decorated with horns. The nomadic Povindahs, however, live in tents covered with black blankets. 



HUTS USED B'l THE .NO.MADIC TRIBES. 

The lower part o( each hut is peimanenl, bcini; made o( loose boulders. Matting composed from the plaiteci leaves of the 
dwarf palm forms the roof The hut in the background is made of masses of thorny brushwood. 


and often form large encampments. The pastoral tribes move up and down from the hills to the 
plains and back, according to the season, and their marches are very picturesque scenes. The 
language of one of the old Baluch ballads, setting forth the march of the tribes to conqutr the plains, 
still gives a vivid picture of one of these migrations. 

“ The Rinds and Lasharis took counsel together, saying, ' Come, let us march hence let us leave 
these barren land?. Ihey came to their felt huts, and ordered their turbaned slaves to saddle their 
voung mares. Ihe fighting men called to the women. Come ye down from your crag; \ bring out 
your beds and wrappings, carpets and red blankets, pillows and striped rugs and cooured bed- 
steads, brazen cups and drinking vessels of Makran, for Chakur, our chief, abides here ncTonger, but 
goes forth to take a distant land for himself.' ” 

END OF VOLU.ME I. 






